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PREFACE. 



The Editor wishes it to be distinctly understood, 
in bringing the following volume before the public, 
that he has carefully avoided, while correcting the 
different articles, the introduction of any sentiments 
or ideas which would render them less truly an 
exposition of the inner life of a convict ship. It has 
been his object to present a picture of the moral and 
intellectual condition of our convict population, which 
would convey an accurate representation of these as 
they really exist. No method appeared to him better 
fitted to accomplish his purpose, than placing on the 
canvas the reflections of the prisoners' own minds. 
Although the figures are comparatively few, they 
may justly be regarded as characteristic of the whole 
body of prisoners, and are therefore probably suffi- 
cient to remove many erroneous notions that exist 
regarding them. 

For the purpose of keeping the weekly issue of 
nearly a uniform size, it was occasionally necessary 
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to ax5cept the contributions of individuals who were 
not prisoners. While some of these have been 
retamed, others have been supplanted by subjects 
which are considered in better harmony with the 
spbit and design of the volume. While these changes 
have not affected the special character of this Work, 
they will, it is hoped, render it more interesting to 
the general reader. 

To Mr William Irwin, religious instructor of the 
Pestonjee Bomanjee, we take this opportunity of 
returning thanks for his cordial assistance in all our 
schemes, for his devotion to his duties, and for the 
talent and zeal which he bestowed on the Journal. 

Edinburgh, 9tA March 1854. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In the spring of 1852, the Editor of this Work was 
appointed, by the Adiniralty, Surgeon Superintendent of 
the " Pestonjee Bomanjee," a hired transport, destined to 
convey convicts from this country to Van Dieman's Land. 
Having embarked a pensioner guard, consisting of thirty 
men, with their wives and children, and 292 prisoners, 
collected partly at Woolwich, Portsmouth, Portland, and 
Plymouth, the vessel sailed for her destination on the 
18th April with the whole on board, with the exception 
of one man, who, having received her Majesty's free 
pardon on the day preceding our departure, was dis- 
charged, thus reducing the compliment of convicts to 
291. Each of these, with one exception, had earned, by 
correct behaviour, while undergoing probationary dis- 
cipline, good characters, and were in consequence entitled 
to a ticket of leave. The conditions upon which this is 
granted, and its effects upon the prospects of the prisoner, 
are sufficiently explained in the following notice, which 
is, or was, placed in the cell of every individual received 
into a Government prison. 

" Tickets op Leave. 
** 1. Bules and regulations for the maintenance of good 
order among ticket-of-leave holders are framed and pro- 

A 
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mulgated in the colony. The foUowing are at present 
8om0 of the principal conditions, but it must be distinctly 
understood that they are liable to be varied, as may be 
judged necessary and proper by the authorities of the 
spot. 

'* 2. A convict embarked from this country as a ticket- 
of-Ieave holder will not pass out of the custody of the 
Government in the colony, until he shall be engaged for 
at least a year for service with some private employer, 
who shall be responsible for making a cortain payment, 
as hereafter explained in paragraph 5. K suitable ser- 
vice cannot be obtained, the convicts will be employed 
by Government at wages, out of which they shall receive 
dothing and rations. A small proportion will be paid 
them in money, and the remainder credited towards the 
liquidation of the amount required to be paid to the 
Gk>vemment. Until this amount is paid, a convict will 
only be entitled to a probationary ticket-of-leave ; but 
the full privileges of a ticket-of-leave will be granted as 
soon as he shall have paid the sum required, provided his 
conduct has been in all respects s&tisfisustory. 

'< 3. The ticket-of-leave holder is required to remain in 
a particular district, within which he may hire himself out 
for wages. This is usually in a country district, and he 
must not quit it without obtaining a pass from a magistrate ; 
he must register his place of residence, and any change of 
it ; he must be at his own dwelling from ten o'clock at 
night until day-break ; and he must report himself at cer- 
tain periods of the year at the police-office of his district. 
For some classes of offences he is liable to summary juris- 
diction; and his ticket-of-leave.may be recaUed for mis- 
oonduoty in whiob case he will be subjected to penal 
labour. 
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'*i. Prisoners holding tiokets-of-leave in a colony may 
by oontinued good conduct become eligible for a condi- 
tional pardon, after the lapse of certain periods from the 
time of landing in the colony, proportioned to the respec- 
tive terms of transportation. Such pardon will restore 
them to liberty, on condition of their not returning to 
this country during the term of their original sentence, 
unless one special condition b attached to the pardon. 
These periods will be proportioned to the respective 
sentences, according to the following scale : — 

7 years' men 1^ years. 

10 „ 2 „ 

15 „ a „ 

20 „ 4 „ 

Life 6 „ 

" 5. Prisoners, however, will be required to pay a cer- 
tam sum to the Government in the colony before such 
conditional pardon is granted. This sum will have to be 
reckoned as follows : — ^A certain rate of annual payment 
to- be made by prisoners will be named in the colony, 
which win not be less than L.3 nor more than L.5 a-year ; 
and the whole sum to be paid by each prisoner may then 
be calculated from the above scale, viz. 

7 years' men 1^ years. 

10 „ 2 „ 

15 „ 3 „ 

20 „ 4 „ 

Life 5 „ 

* 6. The privilege of holding a probationary ticket-of- 
leave> or other remission from penal labour, may be for- 
feited by misconduct on the voyage." 

The prisoner becomes entitled to the indulgences 
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granted by these regulations after having undergone 
twelve months* "separate confinement/' and a further 
period of imprisonment with associated labour, in accor- 
dance with the following scale, in which both species of 
punishment are included : — 

Sentence of Ordinary term Minimum term 
transportation. of imprisonment. of imprisonment. 
7 years 3 years 2 years. 

10 „ ^ „ 2| „ 

15 „ 7 „ 4 „ 

20 „ 9i „ 5 „ 

Life ;. 11^ „ 6 „ 

It is to be borne in mind, that the relative terms of the 
preceding punishments are regulated according to the 
moral or physical condition of the prisoner. The period 
passed in "separate confinement" b abridged if the 
health of the body or mind has been observed to suffer, 
or it is extended beyond the average time if the conduct 
of the prisoner affords ground for believing that the moral 
effect of such a mode of punishment has not been accom- 
plished. Throughout both periods the utmost possible 
attention is bestowed on his religious and moral training. 
It is impossible to imagine any position better adapted for 
the attainment of these objects than the solitude of a cell. 
Here, alone with God and a wounded conscience, the 
unhappy man is forced to exercise his powers of reflection, 
and thus acquires a command over his sensual impulses 
which will probably exert a permanent influence. This 
opinion is founded not only on natural deductions, but 
also on the experience derived from observation of the 
character and conduct of the prisoners in the " Pcstonjee 
Bomanjee.*' 

The impression of a person unacquainted with the facts 
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is, that a body of men composed of criminals of the worst 
kind will continually display, in the irregularity of their 
behaviour, the same dispositions which previously con- 
ducted to crime. No belief can, however, be more erro- 
neous ; for in those comprising the compliment of a 
convict transport, we find the same motives existing, and 
the same regard of consequences, which exert an influence 
over any other class of men. Indeed, in their subdued 
manners, and anxiety to recommend themselves to notice 
by correct conduct, there was discovered even a greater 
solicitude to merit approbation than would have been 
observed amongst men diflferently situated. This appears 
justly due to the admirable system of discpline to which 
they have been subjected, and to the zealous and judi- 
cious labours of the prison instructors. No one can be 
sanguine enough to believe that these invariably change 
the moral character ; but if they have constructed a 
condition of matters, where virtuous manifestations are 
viewed with respect, and where vicious conduct is re- 
garded with aversion, when the opposites could only 
have been expected, the result must be considered a most 
beneficial one. That this has been more than accom- 
plished, is, I am persuaded, the conviction of any person 
who has had the opportunity of observing the character of 
those men who have passed through government prisons. 
Besides, if we examine individuals, we cannot fail to find 
proportionally a large number who appear deeply im- 
pressed with the truths of religion, and others who, 
although not so fervently religious, still possess an 
awakened sense of their moral obligations, which will 
probably guard them from future evil. 

No one can, however, shut his eyes to the facts thata 
few hardened in guilt have received no favourable im* 
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pressions from the punishments undergone or lessons of 
virtue repeatedly inculcated, and that others are still 
vibrating between virtue and vice — their crude convic- 
tions being rudimentary and apt to crumble before habi- 
tual enemies, until trial and temptation have consolidated 
them. As it is impossible for any one personally ac- 
quainted with these different classes to avoid feeling a 
high degree of sympathy for them, so, to the individud 
entrusted with their entire management, they possess, in 
proportion to his responsibility, a greater amount of 
interest. He feels the infinite importance of directing 
correctly or incorrectly the minds of those who must be 
regarded, while in a convict ship, as still in a probation- 
ary state, and as taking the first step between prison 
seclusion and public life — the most important and hazar- 
dous they will probably have to encounter. These con- 
siderations will induce him anxiously to aid and direct 
those who are adventuring on an unknown path, and at 
the same time give him resolution firmly to check the 
career of others who are stumbling on the brink of an 
abyss. 

For these purposes he will endeavour so to act as to 
produce a conviction that no crime can escape punishment, 
nor any virtuous scintUlation its merited reward. In this 
way is established a conviction of the immutability of the 
law of retribution, which governs the moral world. Every 
action is observed to contract its own consequences, and 
the criminal no longer regards his punishment as legal 
vengeance, but as the natural result of crime. Being thus 
taught to understand that his sufferings are not caused by 
the cruelty of his fellow-men, there is no danger of excit- 
ing a sense of resistance, to what prejudice might repre- 
sent as unmerited oppression ; but, on the contrary, he 
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submits with resignation to the self-inflicted misery of his 
position. This is the result of the wise administration of 
convict discipline ; but if punishments are inflicted dis- 
proportionally to the oflence, the culprit is either rendered 
apathetic, or the evil of his nature is stimulated to fresh 
vigour, thus overwhelming the tender sensibility of con- 
scienoe. It hence becomes a matter of the greatest con- 
sequence to discriminate correctly when true contrition 
begins, for, to carry punishment farther, converts submis- 
sion into rebellion, or crushes the development of that 
mental constitution, on which our hopes of reformation 
are based. Besides, if punishment has produced in the 
mind of the prisoner that true contrition, which is accom- 
panied by a resolution to act virtuously, the just intention 
has been fulfilled, and there is no excuse for carrying it 
farther. It is probably impossible, from the varying 
nature of the materials, ever to measure out correctly the 
just amount of sufiering, but it is not less certain that the 
endeavour to do so should be a regulating principle* 

However important the moral effects of punishment 
may be, there is little doubt but that the hope of reward 
exerts still greater. The anticipation of future happiness 
constitutes the impelling principle by which our nature is 
chiefly moved. The power of regulating this, if properly 
directed, is of paramount importance in the government 
of convicts. The monotony of their existence may be 
livened by the conviction that every act is pregnant, 
not only with present, but future consequences. In this 
way the most trifling marks of distinction for good con- 
duet are regarded, not in accordance with their intrinsic 
value, but in relation to prospective benefits. In confir- 
mation of these views, it is proper to mention that dis- 
tinctive badges were given in the Festonjee Bomanjee to 
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those who were selected to perform particular duties ; and 
so zealously were they guarded, that no instance occurred 
of any one forfeiting this mark of confidence by improper 
Conduct. The mere fact of being considered trustworthy 
seemed to beget a moral status worthy of it. The truth 
of this observation was exemplified in the conduct of 
several individuals, who, on account of their dangerous 
characters, were selected to perform some minor duties. 
These they discharged with a zeal that indicated how 
much they appreciated the confidence reposed in them, 
and how anxious they were to deserve it. 

However skilfully they may try to conceal it, no humi- 
liation can be more profound than some convicts feel» in 
consequence of their social degradation and dismember- 
ment. Hence the value of a few words of encouragement 
from (Hie they are bound to respect; these are always 
received with thankfulness, and treasured in the memory 
as a precious gift. Like the invigorating breath that 
awakens the sinking powers of life, they recall to moral 
health the mind, shattered and desponding ; and on this 
account, when properly bestowed, constitute a salutary 
influence of immense importance in the government of 
this class of men. 

The idea which some men entertain, that convicts are 
not amenable to gentle treatment, is surely a most errone- 
ous one. The terror of severe punishments may deter 
the innocent from crime, but the guilty are not swayed 
by the same fears. The man accustomed to regard physi- 
cal suffering as something inevitable, and who is already 
condemned, views with stoic indifference any addition to 
the rigour of his sentence. On the other hand, teach him 
to behold his position from a favourable point of view ; to 
consider himself an intelligent and responsible being ; to 
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feel that hope still opens a way to happiness, through a 
rosy-coloured vista, and you have converted the stubborn 
rock into the plastic clay, susceptible of any form you 
choose to give it. 

Hence we perceive the paramount importance of judi- 
cious moral training. This is the great remedial agent 
required for establishing a healthy condition of our moral 
nature, which may be regarded as suffering from some 
derangement in those who disregard the ties that bind 
the rest of mankind. An analysis of the causes of crime 
in the prisoners of the Pestonjee Bomanjee will, it is 
believed, establish the truth of this observation. The 
mental condition of a considerable number was certainly 
defective in a varying degree, from some slight aberation 
to nearly absolute imbecility. The ignorance and depra- 
vity of others, who had been reared to crime, were so 
great as almost to abrogate the power of conscience, or 
so to pervert its indications as to destroy all rule of life. 
A few had been driven, by excited passions, through a 
series of follies — too mild a term — until accident rather 
than inherent vice precipitated them into some criminal 
action. By far the largest proportion, however, had 
first acquired habits of intemperance, which, unsettling 
the reason in a similar degree to the physical structure, 
left no sound protecting power. If we add to the above 
a small number who were forced into crime, by want of the 
neessaries of life, or by temptation in a moment of forgetful- 
ness, we shall probably have a classification in which every 
convict could be arranged, in some degree, as the inmates 
of a lunatic asylum, according to their mental defects. 
There is this important difference, however, that while a 
majority of the patients in the one case are incurable, 
in the other they are nearly all susceptible of being re-. 
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stored to a correct frame of mind, by restraint and educa- 
tion. 

Periiaps it is unnecessary to qualify the above observa- 
tion, for it does not appear in accordance with reason to 
consider any criminal incapable of improvement, except 
those who would be in their proper place in a lunatic 
asylum, rather than in a prison. This view of our criminal 
population shows the extent to which society is respon* 
sible. If the present and future fate of the prisoner have 
been regarded with indifference, his liberation will cer- 
tainly avenge the culpable neglect. With the evil of his 
nature stimulated and fortified by the counsels of aban- 
doned associates, he will enter anew on a felonious career, 
with a greater certainty of pursuing it with success. It 
is, then, of the utmost importance, both as regards utility 
and morality, that society should endeavour to save itself, 
by rescuing him. If this duty is discharged properly, the 
felon again enters the world a virtuous and industrious 
man, having relinquished vicious designs and embraced a 
new rule of life, with all the enthusiasm of a convert to a 
new faith. 

The above were tlie considerations which influenced 
every movement in the Pestonjee Bomanjee. By render- 
ing every individual responsible for all the duties or obli- 
gations required of him ; by establishing a system of order, 
regularity, obedience, cleanliness, and attention to per- 
sonal appearance, a physical education was inculcated, 
that, reacting on their minds, might imbue them with 
sentiments of self respect, and teach them to feel, in the 
perftMrmance of the duties they owed themselves, their 
obligations to others. They were thus taught to view 
every act in their daily life as attended with fruitful con- 
sequences in relation to their present oomforts or future 
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prospects, in this way practically conTinciDg them that the 
road to happiness runs parallel with that to heaven. 

To convicts, the short epoch, contained in a voyage from 
the prison to liberty, forms in a striking manner an epitome 
of the life of man, between the dark uncertainty of his 
pre-existence, and his entrance into the bliss of immor- 
tality. It has, however, this advantage, that no discordant 
opinions can render the individual doubtful of his true 
position, for to the lessons of virtue inculcated, the rewards 
and punishments, of which he is the subject, form a prac- 
tical exposition. It is therefore to be supposed that the 
happiest results will attend daily admonitions, addresses 
on moral duty, religious impressions, the result of morning 
and evening prayers, with a short practical scriptural 
lesson, and the healthful stimulus created and sustained 
by a weekly Journal, conducted by themselves, thus 
developing the reasoning powers, and engaging their 
thoughts on intellectual subjects. When to the above is 
added daily school instruction, it appears impossible to 
construct a more efficient system for the object in view — 
the moral reformation of the criminal. 

What, then, it may be asked, has been our experience 
of the results of that system in the Pestonjee Bomanjee ? 
To this inquiry we reply, that it was most favourable. 
The valuable impressions received previously to embarka- 
tion were rendered during the voyage more profound and 
more practical. The intellectual capabilities of all were 
increased and consolidated, and speculative virtue was 
shown by daily experience to be the only true way to 
comfort and success in life. Hence we are disposed to 
consider that these men possessed a degree of self-control 
superior to what is found upon the average among indi- 
viduab in the same situation of life. It is, however. 
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unnecessary to dwell longer on these views, as they are 
more fully stated in the body of the Journal. 

Having considered the moral condition of the prisoners 
of the Pestonjee Bomanjee, we shall examine shortly 
their general physical capabilities. It is necessary to bear 
in mind that the health of prisoners is to a certain degree 
sacrificed in carrying out their sentences. Some, basing 
their views on natural justice^ contend that a sentence of 
imprisonment or transportation should be executed in such 
a way as to contract no ulterior consequences. However 
accurate this opinion may appear in the abstract, little 
doubt can exist but that it^is entirely impracticable, for no 
punishment can be inflicted without entailing such con- 
sequences ; and it seems to us that society has the same 
right to execute a sentence which is understood to pro- 
duce them, as it has to interfere in any degree with the 
liberty of the subject. In accordance with humanity it 
is, however, absolutely required that these moral or physi- 
cal effects should be so regulated as to produce no evil 
that can be avoided ; but it appears to us impossible to 
continue imprisonment for any length of time, without 
affecting injuriously the health of the prisoner. K this 
view is correct, we are bound to conclude that such an 
effect, although not stated, is actually implied in the 
sentence, and inseparable from it. 

Hence there is no occasion for regret or surprise in 
finding that prison discipline, and the deprivation of 
nearly all that constitutes the stimulus of life, have 
exerted an unfavourable effect on the health of the 
prisoner. We are not, however, to be understood to say 
more than that it is only to be regarded as inferior to 
what obtains among a population differently circum- 
stanced. It is obvious that a system which provides 
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little beyond what is absolutely necessary for the support 
of life, must fail to create a reserve fund of vitality equal 
to extraordinary emergencies. We therefore perceive 
that individuals who have been subjected to such a system 
are observed to have little constitutional power of resist- 
ance to the exciting causes of disease, thus rendering it 
necessary to guard them from all influences that injuri- 
ously affect life, feeling certain that any negligence in this 
matter will be attended with deplorable results. 

Acting on the above principle, great attention was 
bestowed on ventilation, cleanliness, exercise, and the 
occupation of the mind. When the weather would per- 
mit, the whole of the scuttles in the lower deck were 
constantly kept open during the day, and, while in the 
tropics, even throughout the night. Nothing in the 
demeanour of the prisoners rendered their free admission 
on deck objectional. They had, in consequence, from 
breakfast time until half an hour before sunset, every 
day, entire freedom, in their allotted part of the ship, 
consistently with school attendance and other duties. 
Whenever the weather was suitable, the whole of the 
bedding was taken on deck, and exposed to the sun and 
air. In cleaning the prison, great care was taken to 
avoid any unnecessary moisture, or to dissipate any, 
which unavoidably existed, by means of windsails and 
swinging stoves. All washing, as well of the person as 
of the clothes, was performed on the upper deck, at 
regulated times. In addition to these measures and a 
variety of subordinate ones, great benefit was derived 
from the liberal scale on which the necessaries of life 
were furnished. 

By the use of the above means, the prisoners were 
landed in a state of health fitted for any species of 
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labour, thus enabling them immediately to engage accord- 
ing to their capabilities in the numerous employments 
offered. The whole were in consequence hired almost 
immediately on landing ; and so great was the anxiety to 
obtain their services, that more than three times the 
number would have been required to meet the demand. 
This shows in a striking manner the estimation in which 
this class of labourers is held, by those who are well 
qualified to judge by practical experience. It is also to 
be remembered that popular feeling in the colony was 
violently opposed to the employment of convicts, from 
the belief being generally entertained that Tasmania 
would become better adapted for free Immigrants, if its 
character as a penal settlement was abolished. We shall 
not inquire how far this opinion may be correct, our 
object being simply to state the fact that convict labour 
is highly valuable, and that if it can be rendered available 
to society without a counteracting moral influence, an 
object of great importance, in a national point of view, 
would be gained. Thb question is peculiarly interesting 
at the present moment, in consequence of the principal 
outlets for our convicts being closed, thus rendering 
necessary a great change in the system of disposing of 
them, on the completion of their sentences. Even, how- 
ever, if this necessity did not exist, the subject is one, 
whether viewed politically or morally, which is entitled 
to far more attention than it has hitherto received. 

If this little Work should in any measure tend to direct 
the public mind to the condition of our criminal pecula- 
tion, the object contemplated in its publication will have 
been accomplished. To us it appears to contain evidence 
of a moral standard, and a susceptibility of improvemmit, 
existing among that unhappy class of men, which cannot 
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£ul to create agreeable anticipations regarding tbeir future 
career. No error can be more erroneoas than that which 
considers all crime a natural sequence of a particular con- 
stitution, or mental formation. According to this view 
there could exist no hopes of reformation, and all efforts 
directed to that purpose, being undertaken without hope 
of success, would probably on that account only tend, by 
their inefficiency, to confirm the opinion. 

The idea of covering a prisoner's head with geometrical 
figures, and from these deducing inevitable moral con- 
sequences, appears not less absurd, in a scientific point of 
view, than destructive of all generous or benevolent 
impulses in a practical one. There could be no objection 
to allow those who entertain these vague theories to ei\joy 
them undisturbed, if they served qnly to beguile leisure 
moments, without wounding the dearest interests of 
society. But considering all opinions ii\jurious which 
infer a fixity of criminal inclinations, we feel bound to 
state that observation establishes the fact, that the form 
of the cranium is ofien influenced by mechanical causes, 
witheittt disturbing the functions or inherent power of the 
internal organ. Besides, the manifestations of mxnd are 
probably more dependent upon the components of the 
cerebral mass, than upon mere dimension or relative posi- 
tion. Experience also teaches U8> that unless in particular 
cases where crime is the result of some monomania, there 
is no perceptible difierence, either in the cerebral devel- 
opment or natural coneq)tions, betweeit the criminal 
and the honest portion of society. Hence we conclude 
that his position is not demonstrable by physical develop- 
ment, but that it is entirely the result of ^ccident or cur- 
oumstanees^ and that these have not in any degree altered 
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the constitution of his mind, nor unfitted him for pursuing 
in future a virtuous life. 

A very different view of the criminal has, however, 
hitherto influenced Government and society. He appears 
to have been regarded as a person innately vicious— ra pest 
to his fellow-men, who could by no method or by no 
inducement be rendered useful or virtuous. On this 
account he underwent his imprisonment, or was disposed 
of by a sentence of transportation, without any systematic 
means having been employed for his improvement, but on 
the reverse, contaminated by a community of evil, and 
hardened by the treatment to which he was subjected. 
The only principle which appeared to direct legislation, 
was to prevent crime by the terror of punishment. 

In nothing perhaps are the wisdom and benevolence of 
the present age more manifest than in the altered views 
on that point. Our prisons, and more particularly our 
convict prisons, under the enlightened administration of 
their accomplished Directors, have become large industrial 
and training establishments. In them the efforts of able 
and Christian men, by peopling the solitude of the cell 
with objects of the imagination, divest punishment of half 
its rigour. It thus becomes merely a probationary dis- 
cipline, which the prisoner gratefully acknowledges has 
been instituted entirely for his advantage. That it should 
occasionally be still regarded in a different point of view 
is subject of regret, but we cannot help considering hard 
labour at the cranky or on the tread-milly as examples that 
it is so. For the sake of maintaining order and submis- 
sion, it is necessary to subject those to temporary penal- 
ties who violate them ; but we do not see the propriety 
of consuming a man's strength and opportuities of im- 
provement in useless labour. Besides, we confess our 
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opinion is, that to men accustomed to labour, mere em- 
ployment would prove less irksome than doing nothing. 
In a physiological point of view also, we observe that it 
is not on the muscular structure of the criminal that any 
reformatory influence can be impressed, but on the mind, 
and that the continued and violent exercise of the one 
necessarily diminishes the power of the other in a regular 
ratio, according to one of the fixed laws of life. Neither 
does it appear wise to give a penal character to an amount 
of labour which the same individual would probably have 
to undertake out of prison to earn his daily bread. It 
must, however, be remembered, that to maintain a healthy 
condition of the animal economy, a certain amount of 
bodily exercise is necessary, and that on this healthy 
condition depend, to a considerable extent, the vigour 
and durability of mental impressions. On this account, 
in a moral point of view, not less than in a financial one, 
is displayed the wisdom which led to the construction of 
the large industrial schools at Portland, Dartmoor, and 
Parkhurst. We are not therefore to be understood to 
advocate idleness, while entertaining an opinion that 
habits of > industry and the manual dexterity necessary to 
earn a livelihood, ought to form essential portions of 
prison education. 

If we examine the character and prospects of our pri- 
son population, we shall find that while a large number 
are incapable, by bodily defect or inability, of pursuing 
skilled labour and securing themselves from destitution, 
others are reduced to a similar condition by their convic- 
tion depriving them of a character which would qualify 
them for the only situation they are capable of filling. 
There is no occasion for surprise, then, that so many, 
driven probably by want to make their election between 
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two evils — famine and crime — should choose the latter, 
and be reconvicted. Society is to some extent responsi- 
ble that such a state of matters should exist, and the 
result punishes the neglect. The moral effect of criminal 
example must be a most pernicious one ; but we shall not 
venture to investigate its ramifications, having in the 
pecuniary view of the case a more palpable, if a more 
ignoble argument. On this point, the following extracts 
from a speech of the Bev. J. Clay, contain impressive 
truths. 

" Offenders generally are not sentenced to transporta- 
tion until they have appeared at the bar four or five times. 
I will therefore suppose the expense of between three and 
four prosecutions at assizes or sessions to be L.50. The 
average imprisonment of each offender before transporta- 
tion may be taken at three year's, and the expense of it 
at L.65 ; three years probation in separate confinement at 
Parkhurst or public works, L.50 ; removal to the colo- 
nies, &c., &c., L.35 ; total, L.200. So that when 3000 
sentences of transportation are passed in a year, we may 
consider them tantamount to a notification to the public 
that a last instalment of a sum exceeding half a million 
sterling is about to be called for Having investi- 
gated to a considerable extent the rates of income derived 
by thieves from their practices, and having obtained 
estimates of the same thing from intelligent and expe- 
rienced convicts themselves, I believe myself within the 
real truth when I assume such income to be more than 

L.lOO a-year for each thief. Some years ago a 

committee of inquiry into the annual depredations of the 
Liverpool thieves, stated the amount of these depredations 
at L.700,000." 
■ The Rev. J. Kingsmill, chapalin of Pentonville prison. 
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in a very interesting work, entitled " Chapters on Prisons 
and Prisoners/' in refei^nce to this subject, says, — " The 
total number of convicts, that is, persons sentenced to 
transportation annually in England and Wales, eommuni- 
bus awm>, about 3000. Now, in one year, I ascertained 
that 500 prisoners of this class, taken as they stood in the 
register-book, had stolen property to the value of L.10,000 
as estimated upon their trial for the offences for which 
they had been transported. But as these men had on an 
average been convicted of theft once before, which will 
give L.120,000 as the aggregate discovered extent of 
property stolen by the total number of convicts ! Now, 
to this may be added, at the most moderate calculation, 
as much more on account of depredations committed by 
the same parties when they escaped detection, making in 
all about one quarter of a million's worth of property 
taken from its rightful owners by 3000 convicts, i. e., by 
about one thirtieth part of the total of the individual 
criminals who annually pass through our prisons ; so that 
it does not appear unreasonable to suppose, making very 
large allowance for the more advanced stage of crime in 
the convict or transported class, that the entire loss to 
the community in annual depredations does not fall short 
of two millions sterling." 

In a petition presented to the House of Commons in 
1842 by the magistrates of Liverpool, it is stated, " That 
tile cost of prosecutions in the estimate relating to these 
fourteen cases are much less than the usual costs, be- 
cause the corporation of Liverpool are the public prose- 
cutors, and all expenses are most economically conducted. 
.... That the costs of apprehension, maintenance, pro- 
secution, and punishment were altogether L.888, 9s. Id., 
being an average cost for each of these fourteen prisoners 
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of about L.63, 8s." To this sum is to be added, 
according to the calculation of Colonel Jebb, made on 
the probability that the whole number were eventually 
transported, the following items : — 

Average detention at Parkhurst, three years, at 

L.16, L.48 

Voyage and outfit, 25 

Proportion of expenses in the Australian colo- 
nies consequent on transportation, . . 70 



I 



L.143 

Assuming, then, that L.206, 8s. is a fair average of the 
expense to which the public is put on account of each 
convict, we find that, calculating the total number sen- 
tenced to transportation annually at 3000 for the United 
Kingdom, the total charge amounts to L.61 9,200. This 
large sum bears, however, to the total expenditure re- 
quired for criminal purposes, only a proportion equal to 
the difierence between 3000 and the whole number con- 
victed of crime. The amount of this difference will be 
sufficiently apparent from the following extract from 
Colonel Jebb's report on the discipline and management 
of convict prisons for 1852. A tabular view and classifi- 
cation are given, but it is sufficient for our purpose to say 
that 27,960 persons were brought to trial in England and 
Wales in 1851, of whom 2895 were sentenced to various 
periods of transportation, 18,695 were imprisoned, fined, 
&c., and 6359 were acquitted. If we take L.63, 8s. as 
the average cost of each trial, we shall find the total 
expense amount to L.1,622,664. 

Although these figures do not represent adequately the 
whole loss inflicted on the public by our criminal popula- 
tion, they are sufficient to.prove the extravagant economy 
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not less than the culpable indifference which have hitherto 
characterised the treatment of our prisoners. If proper 
measures were taken to ensure the reformation of the 
criminal, we cannot doubt but that they would be at- 
tended with nearly universal success, and that the chance 
of a recommittal would be very small. In reference to 
this subject, Colonel Jebb, in the able report already 
quoted, says, — " The records of Parliament may be 
appealed to in proof of the fact that there have been 
periods in the history of this country when, speaking 
humanely, the demoralization of every individual sen- 
tenced to transportation was certain. No matter what 
might have been his previous character, what the amount 
of his contrition, or what the sincerity of his efforts and 
resolutions to retrace his steps, he was placed within the 
influence of a moral pestilence, from which, like death 
itself, there was no escape." " Any candid and dispas- 
sionate inquiry into the condition and prospects of the 
convicts who have passed through periods of penal and 
reformatory discipline at Pentonville and Portland, will 
prove beyond doubt that, to say the least of it, the 
majority of those now serving are likely, on their release, 
to be respectable in their station of life, and useful to 
those who engage their services, thus realizing the antici- 
pations of the Pentonville commissioners, that * a large 
proportion of our convicts would be qualified on their die- 
(harge to occupy an honest position in their own or any 
other country' ** 

If such, then, are the reformatory influences of prison 
discipline and religious instruction upon those who have 
been guilty of the gravest crimes, or who have, by associa- 
tion and habit, become professional offenders, what may 
we not expect when such influences are brought to bear 
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on those convicted of a first offence, whose moral sensi- 
bility may be supposed still in a healthy condition ? On 
this point the following evidence, taken from the Third 
Annual Report of the " Durham Refuge for Discharged 
Prisoners/' in 1852, is sufficiently conclusive : — " It will be 
observed that in four years (the institution commenced 
its labours in 1848) 537 prisoners have received the 
benefits of this Institution, upon their discharge from 
jail ; of whom 37, or 7 per cent, have left their homes, 
or the situations provided for tl^em : and that of these 17 
only have been re-committed to prison, while 3 of the 
17 have been restored to society after further imprison- 
ment, and two others are at present under prison disci- 
pline and instruction; therefore only 12, or 2*23 per 
cent, have so far relapsed into crime ajs to be considered 
incorrigible. 

<< The subsequent course of all who have been assisted 
has not been fully investigated, for this was not possible 
in many cases ; but the criterion of their good conduct is 
to be found in the fact, that only 17 of the 537 have 
re-appeared in this prison, although employed for the 
most part in our own country. This is the more satis- 
factory when it is considered that the great majority of 
these persons form part of that class which, if not diverted 
at an early stage from a course of crime to one of honest 
industry, must continue in habits of idleness and sin, 
interrupted only by intervals of imprisonment. 

Of the 17 who were re-committed, one, who had under- 
gone four imprisonments, was restored to her parents and 
rectitude ; a boy, who had been four times in jail, became 
an honest sea-apprentice ; and a young woman, who had 
been twice imprisoned, became an inmate of a female 
penitentiary, and has given perfect satisfaction to the 
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managers for upwards of two years. These extrinsic 
causes afford some encouragement to persevere, even 
against hope." 

One is surprised to find such important results obtained 
from the small peouniary outlay of L.198, 17s. lid. 
While the above facts show the large amount of Christian 
benevolence which must have directed the operations of 
the Institution, they prove at what a small money sacrifice 
reformation may be bought. It is impossible to imagine 
evidence more favourable to the prospects of the prisoner, 
and more satisfactory to the expectations of the bene- 
volent, and to the interests of society. Nothing, in our 
judgment, is required beyond this to prove the truth of 
the statements previously made regarding the practica- 
bility of rescuing the criminal from his unfortunate career. 
If society, then, continues to manifest the same indifference 
to the fate of the discharged prisoner which is observed 
at present, we cannot but regard it as a reckless disregard 
of consequences. What avail are all prison instruction, 
moral discipline, and religious training, if the unhappy 
man, without fortune, friends, or the means of gaining a 
livelihood, is to be thrust into our streets with the pro- 
spect of suffering the slow tortures of famine, or of being 
forced by necessity to commit new crimes to save himself 
from death ? 

Some talk of deterring punishments, but can any 
danger or any suffering that vindictive justice inflicts 
abrogate the law of self-preservation ? Punishments will, 
however, be inflicted in such cases, for they are by many 
deemed our only safeguards; but they can neither be 
applied by natural justice, nor the cold calculations of our 
moral theorists. It is not the tread-wheel, nor the crank, 
Aor whipping, nor any other penalty that may be imposed, 
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tiiat will save society from those who are called incor- 
rigibles, but it is the mite of Christian charity and the 
warm hand of benevolence, that experience tells us to 
trust to. To oppress the miserable with greater misery, 
to show the fallen no turning point to their despair, is 
not the way to reform our debased fellow men, but is a 
certain method of plunging them still deeper in the gulf 
of ruin. 

The dictates of conscience teach us that we perform 
our highest duties in endeavouring to rescue the wretched, 
and the common good shows us that we elevate society by 
raising them. It is impossible that a canker can exist at 
the root of our social system, without, in a degree pro- 
portioned to its extent, poisoning the super-incumbent 
growth. The welfare of all is the welfare of each one of 
our common family, and it is therefore a common interest 
which unites us. Every attempt, then, to improve the 
condition of our criminals, must be viewed not only as a 
virtuous, but also as a patriotic act, for we perceive in it 
not only the source of good to individuals, but a diffused 
blessing to our country. 

Our thanks are then specially due to the able Directors 
of our Convict Prisons for the successful solution of the 
great problem, which has for some years attracted the 
attention of our philanthropists and statesmen. In the 
system they have organised, we observe the abstract 
theories of our profoundest moralists reduced to practice, 
and that so successfully as to give the strongest evidence 
of their wisdom and applicability to human life. When 
we consider that only the worst class of criminals are sent 
to convict prisons, we shall be better able to appreciate 
the results which have been obtained, and those which are 
expected. Colonel Jebb, in the Beport already mentioned^ 
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says, *^ My impression is, that if one thousand prisoners, 
who had undergone an average period of four years* cor- 
rective discipline and industrial training, were released 
in this country, they would not do so much mischief to 
society in a given time as another thousand, taken indis- 
criminately from among those who are discharged at the 
gates of some of our large prisons, from which as many as 
eight thousand to ten thousand are released in the course 
of twelve months." 

What frighful associations are suggested by the idea of 
eight or ten thousand criminals, who are not a tithe of 
the whole number, being discharged annually into our 
streets, homeless and beggared, without, probably, the 
chance of gaining a livelihood by honest industry ! While 
the benevolent are expending their attention on distant 
schemes of proselytism and Utopian visions, is there not 
greater occasion and a more practical field for their 
exertions here? Our admiration is due to the various 
Societies which have engaged in this work, but more 
especially to the generous and truly Christian efforts of 
Mr Wright of Manchester, who has not only shown the 
way, but, by his success, stimulated others to follow his 
example. Out of 150 prisoners, for whom he procured 
situations, he had only, in 1853, heard of one case of 
relapse into crime. With such a hopeful fact before us, 
what noble results may be expected from a general and 
systematic application of the public mind to the same 
purposes ! 

At all times these are questions which deserve attentive 
consideration, but now, on the crisis of a great experiment, 
they ought to be carefully weighed and provided for. 
It is enacted in the 16 & 17 Vict., cap. 99, that all 
sentences for a less term than fourteen years shall be 
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changed from transportation into penal servitude ; while 
for any longer term, either mode of punishment shall be 
9i the discretion of the Court. This penal servitude is 
intended to include an average of twelve months passed 
in separate confinement, and a farther period in associa- 
tion on public, works, according to the length of the 
original sentence, taken in connection with the bdiaviocur 
of the prisoner. ' 

The expected result of this measure is,, that nearly the 
whole of the prisoners previously disposed of by trans- 
portation will be liberated in this country, thus increasing 
the stream of criminals discharged from our jails by some 
two thousand annually of those who are supposed to be 
our worst characters. So great, however, is our confidence 
in the system of discipline and training pursued in our 
convict prisons, and in the means which will be taken to 
ensure employment to the pardoned convict, that we 
entertain few apprehensions regarding the consequences. 
We have no reason to believe that the class of criminals 
sentenced to transportation are, upon the average, morally 
worse than that undergoing shorter or less severe punish- 
ments. In 1850 the following resolution was expressed 
by the House of Commons : — " That the Committee con- 
curs with some of the most experienced witnesses that 
have been examined, in the opinion that a great majority 
of convicted prisoners are open to the same good motives 
and good impulses which influence other human beings, 
and, therefore, that a system of encouragement to good 
conduct, and endeavours to inspire feelings of self respect, 
self reliance, and hopefulness for the future, which have 
been tried in our largest establishments, ought to be 
adopted so far as it is practicable, without impairing the 
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penal and deterring character essential to any system of 
imprisonment." 

We conclude, then, that if proper discrimination is 
employed in not allowing any individual either a condi- 
tional or free pardon until there is sufficient evidence that 
he has received benefit from the discipline to which he has 
been subjected, there is no danger to be apprehended in 
the event of his liberation. So long, however, as there 
existed grounds for suspecting that his criminal impulses 
were not dianged, we would be disposed to continue 
imprisonment, even to the limit of the original sentence. 
To us it appears that such protracted imprisonment would 
be more probably productive of beneficial and permanent 
moral results than any system which proposed, by the 
severity of its enactments, to effect the same ends in a 
shorter time. There must always remain an uncertainty 
about any moral reformation which has been effected by 
physical suffering. 

In regarding the above measure apart from its moral 
effects, we observe important political consequences, which 
deserve a brief consideration. We cannot but regard the 
annual expatriation of two thousand effective labourers, 
upon the average, in the prime of life, as a severe loss to 
the productive resources of this country. In addition, 
however, to this, we observe in the Estimates for the 
Convict Service in 1852-3, that L.338,627 is required 
from our revenue to provide for the transit of our convicts, 
and for their service in the colonies. Now, finding that 
our West India possessions import and maintain labour 
at their own expense, we ask, how does it happen that our 
Australian Colonies, for the benefits they derive from a 
more efficient class of labourers, do not incur the whole 
outlay required for their management ? We have no space^ 
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however, to elucidate this question, and wDl therefore 
leave it to the consideration of the reader, merely remark- 
ing, that if we can employ our convicts at home with 
safety to our social fabric, and without injurious moral 
consequences, we shall have no reason, in an economical 
point of view, to regret that transportation has ceased, 
or exists only in a modified form. 

From the opinions previously expressed, it will be 
obvious that we do not consider the convict class as more 
depraved, or less amenable to Correctional discipline, than 
the mass of prisoners that daily pass through our jails. 
While, then, we regard with pleasure and admiration the 
systematic efforts employed for the elevation of the one, 
we cannot but'consider the comparative neglect shown to 
the other than as a matter to be deplored. We have 
already pointed out the importance of the interests 
involved in the subject, and have only to add a few prac- 
tical suggestions, in the hope they may stimulate others 
better qualified to engage in a work which cannot pro- 
gress without the aid of intelligent and philanthropic 
men. 

In the management of prisons great ameliorations have 
been introduced, but much more is necessary to render 
them what we venture to propose they should be — 
industrial and training schools. It appears to us unsuited 
to the intelligence of the present time, that punishment 
should be considered the expiation of crime. If, then, it 
can be deemed no expiation, the benevolence of the present 
age should prevent it being inflicted as an act of ven- 
geance. Space compels us to state these opinions in the 
form of axioms, but the truths expressed are probably so 
self evident as to require no demonstration. Accepting 
them then as proved, we observe that imprisonment or 
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other penalties should no longer be imposed as means of 
expiation or vengeance, but merely for the purpose of 
securing a goody which would be lost if any other course 
were pursued. The deterring effects of punishment should 
be obtained from the creation of virtuous principles, not 
in the infliction of physical pain. To insure this object 
we would be disposed to lengthen terms of imprisonment 
for particular offences, and according to the character of 
the offender, rather than shorten them, with the addition 
of hard labour. It appears to us that moral results might 
justly be expected in the one case, which would be hope- 
less in the other. These are the views, in our humble 
opinion, which should direct all legislative measures, and 
influence the judgment of our Magistrates in pronouncing 
sentence, as well as the conduct of our prison authorities 
in their management of the prisoners. 

If such were the case, we should no longer consider im- 
prisonment simply as a punishment, but rather as a period 
required for embuing the mind of the prisoner with vir- 
tuous thoughts, and training him to habits of useful 
labour. Our prisons would thus become the asylums of 
the unfortunate, and fill up a blank probably much felt in 
our social system. It is impossible to regard the mass of 
vice, idleness, and filth in our streets without wishing that 
means could be devised to remove it. We would not wish 
to establish nationaL ateliers, but we do consider that pro- 
ductive employment should be guaranteed to every one 
dbcharged from prison. K it is not possible to find 
situations for them, it appears that social and moral con- 
siderations ought to induce us to furnish at least the 
means of gaining a livelihood. For this purpose we 
would propose industrial establishments adapted to the 
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extent of the accommodation required, and to every 
variety of labour applicable. These might probably be 
rendered self-supporting, but even if they were not, they 
must still be regarded as valuable moral and economical 
substitutes for the present reckless system. Employment 
in these would of course only be given to those indivi- 
duals who could not gain a livelihood otherwise, and only 
until some other employment was offered them. Their 
wages being considerably below the average prioe of 
labour, would induce them as soon as possible to provide 
for themselves elsewhere. 

The wretched must be supported, and that by society, 
either one way or another. That policy is then a short 
sighted one which blinks the question, and forces the 
liberated criminal to become either a pauper or a second 
time a felon. The generous impulses of Christian charity 
have achieved much ; but it is obvious that the desultory 
efforts of individuals or local societies must prove unequal 
to the magnitude of the task. This is not said for the 
purpose of depreciating in the slightest degree their noble 
labours or the amount of success, but because we believe 
that unless the subject is made a national one, a fearfiil 
amount of human misery and crime will remain unpro- 
vided for. While the practical details of our proposition 
are left to the suggestions of the reader, we venture to 
assert that until some system, constructed on the princi- 
ples expressed, is brought into operation, this country 
has not fulfilled the high destiny which her wealth, intel- 
ligence, and Christian benevolence have devolved on her. 

Let us not, however, while advocating the necessity of 
an imperial scheme, be understood to underrate the im- 
portance of individual exertions. It appears to ub that if 
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these were directed in a systematic way, they could not 
fail to render the onus thrown on Government compara- 
tively trifling. To obtain this object, then, we propose 
that a hiring depot should be established at each of our 
prisons, where the employers of labour would readily find 
individuals capable of undertaking the common branches 
of labour. To meet the demand that we conceive might bfS 
created, the prisoner should be previously made acquainted 
with those handicrafts which can most readily and most 
profitably be disposed of in the market. Practical ability 
can, however, only be imparted slowly, and would there- 
fore be unattainable during short terms of imprisonment. 
On this account offenders for the first time, sentenced to 
short terms of imprisonment, would probably receive 
little advantage ; but we propose that in all reconvictions 
sentences should be lengthened in a quadruple ratio, to 
give the necessary time for making an impression on the 
mind of the prisoner, and for giving him a sufficient 
amount of mechanical ability to enable him to earn a 
livelihood. For the public, and for their own interest, it 
would be decidedly better that those individuals who can 
only exist by pursuing criminal courses, should pass their 
lives in prison than in injuring their fellow-men. We 
think it also fair that society should become security for 
this class of labourers, and repay to the employers the 
value of all depredations sustained by dishonesty as 
proved on the reconviction of the offenders. 

Space has compelled us to give only a brief outline of 
the methods which appear to us applicable to the circum- 
stances of our criminal population. While we admit, 
then, the meagreness of the details, we insist earnestly on 
the speedy adoption of means similar to those proposed. 
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In the high talent of our statesmen, and in the general 
benevolence of our country, we place reliance that the 
present blank in our social institutions will be filled up 
by a system worthy of our lofty destiny. 

D. R. 
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Trust no future, howe'er pleasant t 
Let the dead past bury its dead I 

Act— act in the living present. 
Heart within, and God o'erhead. | 



Let us then be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate : 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait. 

LOMOrBLLOW. 



OPENING ADDRESS. 

HiSTOBT presents no parallel, and the present age no ex- 
ample, of a nation performing such munificent acts of 
Christian love and pure philanthropy as we behold and 
feel are accomplished by our fatherland. Our noble 
country looks with pity on her errant children ; and 
while a stern necessity compels her to vindicate the su- 
premacy of her laws, by punishing the violators of them, 
she yearns to reclaim, to forgive, and to restore to their 
positions in society those who have rendered themselves 
outcasts, and forfeited their rights as members of a free 
community. With a wise and generous humanity she 
looks with indulgence upon those who have wronged her, 
feeling that they are rather the creatures of accidental 

c 
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circumstances, temporary temptations, defective educa- 
tion, or undeveloped intelligence, than beings constitu- 
tionally or irreclaimably depraved. 

Hence she is anxious to train the judgment of the 
criminal so as to render it an imperative director of his 
actions — an unerring light by which he may behold the 
true and lofty destiny of man — the past, with its oppor- 
tunities, its hopes, and its privileges squandered ; and in 
the future, to contemplate a new life, where all may efface 
the stigma that rests upon their name, and become 
honourable and virtuous members of society. 

To aid in accomplishing these ends, as far as lies in my 
power, will be as much my pleasure as my duty during the 
few months I shall be connected with you. I shall endeavour 
to train your minds to consider yourselves responsible 
beings, — responsible for every act, and every thought, — 
to consider ideas and things apart from self, — to teach 
you to look upon your fellow men neither as dupes nor 
instruments of oppression, but as fellow travellers along 
that short road which runs between the cradle and the 
grave. Your progress at school will be watched, and 
stimulated by the most tender solicitude; the faintest 
indications of true repentance, or of active virtue, will be 
hailed with joy as the harbingers of a happy destiny for 
you. By your diurnal morning and evening devotions, 
you will be continually reminded of the perpetual watch- 
fulness of an ever-present God, who will shortly be your 
awful judge, but who rejoices to forgive the penitent 
sinner. 

If the tedium of a long voyage is to most men very 
disagreeable, to you it must prove, from the constraint 
to which your position necessarily subjects you, doubly 
annoying. It will be by fully occupying your minds 
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with reading, subjects of study, or of thought, that you 
will find it pass most pleasantly and profitably. When 
you feel, as I hope you will soon do, that every new idea 
imparts additional power, and exalts your position as 
intelligent beings, you will become even niggardly of the 
passing hours. Time will then become a possession to be 
rigidly spent, not recklessly squandered. 

With the intention of conferring on you an important 
means for the accomplishment of these objects, I propose 
to establish a Weekly Journal. It will, I hope, be made 
the vehicle for communicating much practical information, 
for stimulating a meritorius emulation, for awakening 
dormant reasoning powers, and for preparing you for 
your advent in that beautiful country, where it is hoped 
you will retrieve the errors of your past life. 

The experience of all of you must have furnished mate- 
rials of a useful or entertaining character. As these will 
find a place in the pages of The Pbstonjbb Bomanjee 
Journal, however unskilfully related, it is expected that 
we shall have a host of contributors. From the better 
educated, essays on religious or moral subjects, or brief 
details of the most interesting epochs of personal experi- 
ence, will be received with pleasure, and are expected to 
form especially that portion of our periodical from which 
an impressive and instructive lesson may be derived. 
My efforts, as well as those of your able instructor, Mr 
Irwin, will be directed to render our object effective, but 
it is for yourselves and by yourselves that its pages must 
be filled. 

Trusting to progressive improvement, we shall not ex- 
pect much in the early numbers ; but before the end of 
the voyage, we hope there will be found certain indica- 
tions that your opportunities have not been thrown away 
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— that the benevolent mtentiooB <rf Government have not 
proved abortive. Let this be proved by the advances you 
make in correct reasoning and feeling, by the avidity with 
which you receive instruction, and by a general demeanour 
which will allow us to enjoy, as a pleasing reward for our 
services, the hope that you will become useful and esti- 
mable members of society, instead of the ruined and 
degraded exiles you now are. Be persuaded to listen to 
the holier impulses of your nature, and employ the talents 
which God has given you, that by their vigorous exercise 
they may acquire a dominion over the brutish instincts, 
and call into existence the germs of a higher and purer life. 

D. R. 



I 



A PRISONER'S REFLECTIONS. 

The summer sun throws dazzling light 
On scenes around Portsea ; 

Reflected on the waters bright, 
Are ship, and tower, and tree. 

The sea-mew flies with airy bound, 

Or wanton skims the sea ; 
The sailor s song rings blithely round 

The homes of liberty. 

But to the fairest earthly scene 
Belong some tints of shade. 

And youthful minds, however serene. 
Fell sorrow may invade : 
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So hulks, bereft of yard and sail, 

This lovely scene eclipse ; 
And cheeks are pale, and stout hearts fail, 

In gloomy prison ships. 

To convicts, steeped in misery, 

What joy can ever come ! 
Cut off from all kind sympathy. 

Exiled ! without a home t 

But why despond ? Avaunt, Despair ! 

Look up, ye sons of crime ; 
Look forward unto scenes more fair. 

Beyond the things of time. 

Seize on the promise of your God ; 

Repent, and be forgiven : 
Your Saviour purchased with his blood 

Far brighter homes in heaven. 

There you, and friends dear to your heart. 

Who seek that rest above. 
Shall find what earth can ne'er impart. 

Eternal, perfect love. 

J. G. 

[There is something very singular in the character and 
fate of J. G., the author of the above verses, which, added 
to the interest excited by the display of so much talent 
and art in these and in other pieces inserted in the sub- 
sequent pages of this volume, appear to justify a careful 
description of the individual. His history seems to indi- 
cate that occasionally the keenest intellect may suffer an 
eclipse, which cannot be properly considered mental 
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derangement, so fleeting is the obscuration, but which 
may make an indelible impression on the life and for- 
tunes of the individual. J. G. was a married man, fondly 
attached to his wife and family, if we can trust the 
expression of his feelings in these pages ; he had arrived 
at the mature age of o4 without committing any moral 
delinquency incompatible with his position as school- 
master in a Scottish provincial town : his intellect — if 
wayward — was keen and vigorous, while his physical 
development was delicate, nay, even dwarfish. These 
are not apparently the elements of an individual capable 
of perpetrating the oflence for which he was condemned to 
seven years' transportation ; yet his own confession leaves 
no doubt of his guilt, which consisted in behaving lewdly 
in school to one of his most advanced pupils. A crime 
of this nature, committed by a man in his position, is of 
course a grave one, and admits — socially speaking — of 
no compromise ; but if we examine it charitably, by giving 
their full weight to extenuating circumstances, perhaps he 
may appear to us more unfortunate than morally depraved. 
He ascribes his conduct to partial intoxication, momentary 
forgetfulness, and frolic, while he strongly and feelingly 
repels the imputation of any vicious design. Whether we 
believe these statements or not, if we take into considera- 
tion that the unfortunate man has already undergone 
three and a half years' imprisonment in our jails, and is 
now completing his sentence in Tasmania, we shall pro- 
bably agree that his sufferings have fully expiated his 
guilt, so far as our sentiments of human justice enable us 
to judge.] 
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ESSAY ON SIN. 

What an evil and bitter tWng sin is ! how fearful are 
its consequences! how deadly are its effects! It is an 
overwhelming torrent, rushing forward with such fearful 
impetuosity, such irresistible force, that no human means 
can retard or repel it. Wherever it penetrates, it carries 
destruction and desolation. Where is the place that has 
not felt the ruinous effects of its poison? Go to the 
remotest parts of the earth, and there the traces of this 
destructive evil are too plainly, too awfully distinguishable. 
It is not necessary, however, to go so far for evidences of 
its bitter consequences ; they are too easily to be seen in 
every individual of the human family. 

Let us only take a view of our own lives, and they will 
present one continued and progressive course of sin ; only 
let us look at our present condition, who, through the 
heedlessness of youth and the forgetfulness of the com- 
mandments of God, have broken the laws of our country, 
and are now being carried away from all those who are 
near and dear to us, — it may be, to live out the prime of 
our life in a distant land. 

Oh ! what shame and disgrace — ^what trouble and sor- 
row — what wretchedness and misery have we brought 
on ourselves, by indulging in vain and sensual gratifica-^ 
dons ! Fathers torn away from the affectionate caresses 
of their tender offspring ; husbands from the embraces of 
loving wives, and children from the protection of doting 
parents, too faithfully demonstrate the evils resulting 
from sin. Probably we have all had indulgent parents, 
who have struggled hard to bring us up creditably, if 
not religiously ; but we became tired of the humble and 
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temperate life in our father's house, and determined to be 
our own masters. Then we became associated with 
wicked companions, and commenced our criminal career — 
wasted our substance in riotous living, and chose the 
companionship of fools — preferred the wild mirth, immoral 
song, lascivious dance, and the society of the lewd, to that 
of our nearest and best of friends. These habits lost us 
the confidence of our employers ; and being thus thrown 
idle, without the means of gratifying our burning de- 
sires, we were driven to crime. Now, covered with 
shame, we are suffering the penalty, while pur parents' 
heads are bowed down with sorrow. Oh ! what years of 
grief have we brought upon ourselves by our past mis- 
conduct! how often have we, during the time of our 
imprisonment, bewailed our hard condition ! Oh ! how 
often have the tears streamed down the cheeks of fond 
mothers, loving wives, on reading the heart-breaking 
letters of exiled sons or husbands ! 

This is but a faint picture of the misery we have brought 
upon ourselves, yet it is very lamentable ; thank God ! it 
is not irremediable. We cannot obliterate the past, but 
we can look back upon it with regret, and draw such 
profit and instruction from it as may stimulate us to exert 
ourselves with diligence and propriety for the time to 
come. We have all, through a kind and judicious 
Government, been granted opportunities of improving our 
minds, and, what is of infinitely greater importance, ensur- 
ing the salvation of our immortal souls. We have been 
placed under the teaching of faithful ministers, who have 
arduously laboured to show us the folly of sin, and the 
importance of awaking to a life of righeousness. 

Have we taken advantage of these opportunities? if 
not, we are in a sad state. Although so near deliverance 
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from human bondage, if we are still the slaves of Satan, 
and alienated from God, this misery which we have 
endured is but a faint type of that which awaits us. 
Even now it is not too late, if we resolve, through the 
g^ace of God, to regulate our lives by the principles of 
religion ; but we must not delay, lest our hearts become 
hardened, and lest He should give us over to our sinful 
minds, and ^' swear in His wrath that we shall not enter 
into His rest." 

I would advise you, my friends, as one who has been in • 
the same condition with yourselves, not to allow the pre- 
sent time to pass away unimproved. Be assured, if we 
improve the time and talents God has ghren us — devote 
them to the good of ourselves and others, and to the 
glory of Him — happiness will attend our steps here, and 
everlasting happiness in the world to come. We shall be 
enabled to exclaim with the Psalmist, '' It is good for me 
that I have been afflicted : for before I was afflicted, I 
went astray, but now have I kept Thy word." 

J. A. 

[The initials J. A., attached to the above piece, will be 
found frequently repeated in the following pages ; they 
belong to a delicately formed young man, who was by 
trade a bonnet-maker, but, by practice, a thief or pick- 
pocket. He had been sentenced to seven years' transporta- 
tion for stealing from the person, and had suffered two and 
a half years' imprisonment previously to his embarkation. 
Earning a precarious and scanty livelihood, reared amid 
scenes of misery and vice, without friends or education to 
guide his young steps, we cannot feel surprised that his 
associations and necessities dragged him into a course of 
crime. If his moral nature had been formed so innately 
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vigorous as to have resisted the forces arrayed against 
him, his virtue could only have appeared an immaculate 
emanation of the Deity, that no filth could tarnish. It 
was otherwise, however. Upon whom, then, is the re- 
sponsibility of his guilt to be thrown ? not surely upon 
this unhappy child of circumstances. Are the needy and 
wretched parents responsible for not performing a duty 
which was perhaps beyond their power ? or has society, 
by criminal neglect, nourished a serpent that avenges the 
wrongs it has endured? Alas! for the sake of poor 
humanity, these questions are difficult ones, and may 
require years for their solution and adjustment, during 
which the stream of misery and vice rolls on. 

What most men consider a serious evil — ^being con- 
victed of a crime, and sentenced to transportation — was 
to this man probably the happiest event of his life. In 
jail the means of instruction were presented to him, and 
he successfully availed himself of them ; in separate con- 
finement he had leisure to commune with his own thoughts, 
which the necessities of his lot never before permitted 
him; in the ministrations of his religious instructors, 
he acquired that knowledge of the Christian faith, that 
humble and fervent piety, which breathes through every 
efibrt of his pen. His behaviour on board was perfectly 
in accordance with the faith he professed, being quiet and 
unobtrusive, unless urged by a generous anxiety to occupy 
a more prominent position in instructing his more igno- 
rant fellow-prisoners.] 
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FRIENDLY ADVICE. 

*• The first step to wisdom is to be free from folly." 

It would have been well for us had we considered the 
above maxim, and proved its truth by our example. Had 
such been the case, how very different had been our lot 
to what it now is ! How many long days and nights, 
nay, years of sorrow, might we not have warded off! 
Not only might we have been strangers to grief ourselves, 
but numbers of our dear relatives and affectionate friends 
would have been spared the poignant anguish consequent 
on our folly; they would also have been spared the 
opprobrium which the unthinking part of mankind cast 
upon the connections of a felon. 

Man is prone to err, and more particularly where want 
of education exists. Let us then strive, one and all, to 
remove this stumbling-block — the ignorant by diligent 
attention, the educated by imparting their knowledge to 
others. These measures will soon establish the superiority 
of the spiritual over the merely animal part of our nature, 
and, by perseverance, we will become gradually assimila- 
ted to the nature of Him who is the fountain of all wisdom 
and felicity. W. J. 



WEEKLY RECORD. 

The day of the publication of this Journal is the tenth 
since our departure from England. During that time, in 
spite of sea-sickness and the general prostration caused 
by that distressing malady, order has been established, 
the school is in full operation six hours daily, and nothing 
has occurred to disturb the harmonious movement of the 
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ordained routine. Much satisfaction is derived from wit- 
nessing the avidity with which the various classes receive 
instruction, and the earnestness which individuals display 
in applying themselves to allotted tasks. These consti- 
tute pleasing auguries for the future, and for the present 
reward the labours of the zealous instructors. We have 
to lament, however, that these pleasing results are not 
universal. A small number have evinced a decided 
reluctance to take advantage of the opportunities afforded 
them, while others have exhibited a stolid apathy that 
destroys all hope of improvement. By what process of 
reasoning these men justify their conduct, it is impossible 
to discover ; but as attendance and attention are impera- 
tive, we hope soon to see very different feelings mani- 
fested. 

Light and favourable winds, a warm sun, a blue sky, 
and a deeper blue sea, have combined to render our voy- 
age for the last few days delightful. Two days ago, 
glancing like living amethyst, we first observed a few 
solitary individuals of that beautiful species of the Nau- 
tilus family, called by sailors ironically " the Portuguese 
man o' war," which have now become so frequent. In its 
bright tinted sail the imaginations of poets and painters 
have found the fit abode of pure and rosy love. Silent, 
solitary, and motionless, it appears absorbed in contem- 
plation of the radiant beauty that surrounds it. Far 
removed from the cankering cares of the world, pillowed 
on the dancing waves, bathed in sunshine and amaran- 
thine bloom, it seems an ocean hermit, a living flower, a 
blossom of the rainbow. The life of this frail thing, one 
cannot but suppose, must be one of unclouded enjoy- 
ment ; for it is impossible to believe that the beneficent 
Creator has formed any living thing without bestowing 
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on it the sensibilities and capacities adapted for happiness. 
Although we cannot believe that, like the higher orders 
of intellect, it can create a heaven of thought for itself, 
we are yet justified in concluding that it finds in its 
physical sensations a sensible paradise ; for if we view it 
otherwise, the animal structure becomes merely a chemi- 
cal aggregation of callous atoms, however delicately it 
may be formed. 

That lofty island which you observe on our port beam, 
rising abruptly out of the blue waters, is Madeira — ^the 
beautiful. You have no doubt often heard of it as the 
resort of those blooming with an unearthly beauty, who 
seek — alas ! too often in vain — a refuge from the inex- 
orable foe that is devouring them, in the balmy breezes, 
the vivifying sunshine, and flowery dells, canopied with 
feathery palms or luxuriant fruit-trees, which peculiarly 
characterise this favoured land. The principal town, 
Funchal, stands along the shore of a shallow bay on the 
eastern side. Behind it the steep hill-side, ploughed 
with deep ravines, is cultivated in terraces to the sum- 
mit — a height of some 2000 feet. There, according to 
the elevation, you may select whatever climate you please. 
On this, the western side, under the shadow of which we 
are now sailing, may be observed the same general features. 
We see the same waving canopy, embowered villas, rug- 
ged precipices, and lofty elevation, that derive shade and 
moisture from the towering mass of clouds that rests 
heavy and lowering over it. 

Not the least interesting or important event that has 
occurred was the birth of a pretty female baby, on the 
third day after our departure from England. We wish the 
fortunate parents every joy of the dear possession. May 
they find it a pledge of domestic happiness ! Our good 
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old ship laboured and creaked so furiously on the auspi- 
cious occasion, that we entertained suspicions that her 
unwonted jollity might crack her sides. She has, how- 
ever, safely got over it, and is now again a steady old 
lady. D. R. 



AN ATTEMPT. 

The " Pestonjee Bomanjee," as you may understand, 
Sailed from Plymouth Sound, bound for Van Dieman's 

Land, 
With a well experienced captain, first mate, and second 

too, 
And a hardy smart old boatswain, as e'er the whistle blew. 

A surgeon we have got on board, who is extremely kind. 
With a worthy pious chaplain of meek and lowly mind : 
They use their best endeavours, to try and make us see 
The chain of sin with which we're bound by Satan's 
tyranny. 

A school we're going to have each day, for those who 

are inclined 
To exercise their memory, and cultivate their mind : 
And as we're all one flesh and blood, like brethren let 

us be, 
And spend the few short months to come, in peace and 

harmony. 

Those men who are amongst us with education blest, 
I hope will patiently endeavour to benefit the rest ; 
And should the Lord permit us to reach our journey's end, 
Be sure he will a blessing on our poor exertions send. 

A. W. 
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[These are the initials of a native of Paisley, aged 
twenty-three, by trade a tailor, if he ever acquired another 
than thievery, which is doubtful. His daily work was in 
all probability crime, as he confessed that he had been 
convicted of various offences five times, and as often had 
suffered imprisonment. The extreme leniency of the law 
in this case, when compared with the rigour shown on 
other occasions, excites our surprise. His education, which 
had not been neglected, seemed to have produced no 
beneficial effect on this man's moral character. He was 
essentially vicious ; and no training, no discipline, will 
probably ever change him. In his nature he resembled 
the fox — sly, mischievous, plausible, yet untameable. There 
did not probably exist in his composition one spark of 
any generous or ennobling feeling. His cowardice alone 
shackled his evil disposition. Whether this idiosyncrasy 
is congenital, or merely the result of habit and vice, is 
doubtful ; but it appears impossible to view it otherwise 
than as displaying some peculiar mental conformation, 
probably dependent on the physical structure of the indi- 
vidual. There was nothing, however, remarkable about 
this man's cranial development ; his capacities were above 
the average, and his appearance would have been prepos- 
sessing but for a peculiar expression of the eyes, which, 
always indicating a consciousness of guilt and a felonious 
intention, renders the possessor repulsive. He was sen- 
tenced to seven years' transportation for theft, of which 
time he had already served more than two and a half 
years, in separate confinement, and employed in public 
works, so that he would probably soon after his arrival at 
Hobart Town obtain a conditional or free pardon.] 
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No. II.—May 5, 1852. 



Trust no fiiture, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead I 
Act — ace in the living present, 

Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any &te : 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 

LoRanBLLOw. 



ADDRESS TO THE PRISONERS. 

Our reporter has enabled us to furnish our readers 
with the Surgeon Superintendent's speech of the 28th inst. 
This gives us much satisfaction, knowing how deeply 
interesting it was to all, and how necessary it is to keep 
the truths expressed in it constantly in our memory. He 
commenced by saying — " With the intention of maintain- 
ing order on the lower deck during my absence, I have 
selected twenty men from amongst you, whose characters 
form a sufficient guarantee that they will efficiently dis- 
charge the duties entrusted to them. These men shall 
act as if under my eye, armed with my full authority, 
whenever they may observe any violation of that order 
and harmony which ought to be permanent amongst you. 
They will protect the well disposed and peaceable from 
insult and outrage, and on all occasions be prepared to 
arrest or report those who, in the infatuation of their 
disorderly purposes, obstruct or violate the regulations 
which 1 have established for your guidance, your comforti 
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and your safety. All those who have sincerely resolved 
to begin a new life in accordance with the laws of God 
and man, will, I hope, see the advantage of having a 
force enlisted in the cause of order, constantly guarding 
them. All of you having any respect for yourselves, any 
hope of happiness for the future, will earnestly support 
that force against the odium which the evil disposed, 
directed by their hatred of every thing good, will try, 
by slander or ridicule, to bring against them. Nothing 
is more strange, and at the same time more true, than the 
fact, that in every society, no matter how constituted, we 
constantly behold the elements of good and evil mingled, 
nearly in the same relative proportion — the former always 
struggling in the embrace of the latter. This strife is 
incessant, but virtue is always triumphant. Pure and 
magnificent she stands — a diadem of beauty encircling the 
spiritual serenity of her lofty brow — robes of azure, 
spangled with stars, flowing around her ; while vice and 
her grovelling train, crawling below, disfigured and 
ghastly, writhe in a sickening mass, like maimed serpents 
— ^impotent, yet poisonous — crushed, yet retaining an 
indestructible vitality. 

" We are not surprised, then, that we have discovered 
vicious men amongst you, although the prison authorities 
exercised the greatest possible care in the selection of 
those who now crowd this deck. These incorrigible men 
blindly throw away the benefits bestowed on them. They 
foirget their position, and pursue a course that must inevi- 
tably end in their ruin, — that awful ruin accomplished by 
misery and degradation. If any spark of reason remains 
in them, pity induces me to try to blow it into a flame, 
that may show them the folly, the madness of their con- 
duct. Let me then describe shortly the true position 

D 
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you occupy here. Transportation, or rather emigration 
to Tasmania, is considered a reward for good conduct, 
and ought to be so appreciated by you. There, far from 
the scenes of your infamy — far away from all your com- 
panions and associations in crime — ^from the rigid exdu- 
siveness of home society, opportunities will be presented 
to you of beginning life afresh, under the most advantar 
geous circumstances. You will there see around you 
many who have occupied the same condition in a transport 
you now do, standing in an honourable position, entirely 
redeemed, by active virtue, from past crimes. These 
will be examples — practical, living examples — of what a 
convict is and ought to be capable. To you the same 
road to success is open, nay, even tracked and smoothed 
by their advance. You will find yourselves, on landing, 
comparatively free men — free so far as regards the employ- 
ment of your labour or skill, and of the capital derived 
from them. By correct behaviour you will soon take 
that position of which you prove yourselves worthy, and 
of which no invidious distinction, no heartless egotism, 
can deprive you. Man in a state of society such as exists 
in those young and vigorous colonies to which our prow 
is directed, owes his standing to no old associations, no 
family ties, but solely to his own energy and talents, sus- 
tained by the impressions those acquainted with him re- 
ceive of his honesty of purpose and character. Here, then, 
is a field peculiarly and advantageously adapted for you. 
It seems a kind of paradise, in which you may repose 
after your sorrows, but which you can only enter purified 
by su£feriiig and repentance. For remember, upon your 
behaviour here depends your prospect of enjoyment there. 
Here you must consider yourselves still under punishment, 
and in a state of probation. A certain freedom is allowed 
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you, which only renders the termination of the latter more 
precarious, as it allows me a means of discriminating 
character, which will be fully taken advantage of. 

Not an act can be performed by you, not an expression 
conveying an evil design, which will not be discovered to 
me, so various and extended are the sources from which I 
derive information. I see with the liveliest satisfaction that 
generally you are actuated by the best motives, by the most 
sincere intentions to deserve my approbation ; but, to my 
sorrow, instances of the reverse have also come to my know- 
ledge. I hear that some of you have attempted to deter the 
constables from performing their duty. Threats have been 
slyly thrown at them ; th«y have been attacked by ridi- 
cule, by malicious insinuations, and openly called spies. 
I rejoice that the character and courage of these men have 
been found impenetrable by such weapons. This assures 
us that their virtue becomes a high principle, beyond 
the reach of men ; but I will not allow for a moment, 
on that account, any attack to be made on their feelings 
and sympathies. If any of you hereafter make use of any 
offensive or insulting expressions to them, I shall consider 
such to be a sure indication of the irreclaimable perversity 
of the offender's disposition, and award to him the punish* 
ment his crime deserves. Not the slightest whisper will 
evade my rigid scrutiny. Be assured also that no puling 
sentiment will prevent me exercising to the uttermost my 
authority. Although I feel the profoundest pity for the 
unfortunate criminal, yet I bear as deep a hatred to crime. 
This gives me resolution to put into action the unlimited 
power with which I have been entrusted. Eemember, that 
to the cruelest punishments here, I can brand your name 
with a stigma that will consign you, on your arrival at 
Hobart Town, to the chain gangs, or to death-like seclu- 
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sion in the isolated penal settlements of Port-Arthur or 
Norfolk Island. There, severed from all that makes life or 
the world pleasing, you will pray even for death as a 
happy release. 1 beseech you to spare me the necessity of 
having recourse to such an exercise of my authority. How 
infinitely more agreeable and profitable will it be to you 
and me, if you act so as to deserve my approbation and 
the goodwill of your fellow men ! In that case my con- 
science and inclination will combine to benefit you. To 
have the satisfaction of painting your dispositions as good 
and exemplary, will be a rich reward for my exertions. 
Save me then the pain, and yourselves the new trials, and 
perhaps irredeemable loss, that the contrary will inevitably 
produce. 

" It is only to the civil consequences of your actions 
that I have directed your attention, but let me not be 
understood to undervalue the doctrines of our holy 
religion. In them you will find consolation for the 
mourner, an exalted rule of life, and a prospect on dying, 
that even the dark grave cannot throw one shadow 
across. To your religious instructors belongs the privilege 
of directing your thoughts to these subjects, and I there- 
fore treat them briefly, trusting to the efiect the constant 
ministrations of your teachers will produce on you." 



MY BIBLE. 

WBITTEN WHILE UMDEROOINQ " SEPARATE COMFINEMENtJ 

Thou balm of thorny life, and all my woes. 
On thy blest truths, oh ! let my soul rely ; 

Teach me to vanquish all the deadly foes 
That do beset my passage to the sky. 
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My blacken'd soul, oh ! cleanse and purify 
From loathsome sin, and every vain desire ; 

Make me aspire to heavenly things on high. 
And clothe my heart in virtue's chaste attire. 
Its icy coldness warm with thy celestial fire. 

Lock'd and barr'd in this my prison cell, 
I — a poor prisoner — read thy sacred page ; 

And, oh ! my solaced heart can sweetly tell 
How much its comforts do my soul engage. 

It opens wide my dismal prison cage ; 

On wings of swiftest thought I soar above, 
• To where the soul through an eternal age 

In blest communion with the saints shall rove. 
In bowers of smiling peace, of rest and love. 

Oh I who would pine, or shed one bitter tear 
For all the sorrows that do swiftly flow 

Through stormy life, when every rolling year 
Serves to reduce our pilgrimage below ? 

What greater boon could God on man bestow. 
If he is faithful to his love and praise. 

Than our immortal crown ? Oh, earthly woe ! 
I fear you not, if, when I end my days, 
I fly to joy supreme, which never more decays. 

W. F. N. 

[W. F. N. was a native of Galway, descended from Scot- 
tish parents, well educated, and only twenty-three years of 
age. It is, happily, seldom that one observes so much talent 
united with such loose moral principles as were found in this 
individual. His career painfully illustrates the dangers to 
which men so constituted are exposed, and how valuelessis 
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mere talent, without virtuous restraint. While employed as 
a clerk in a large mercantile establishment in Manchester, 
he, conjointly with a companion in the same office, forged 
a bill or check on their employers for a large sum. This 
they succeeded in cashing without exciting suspicion, and 
immediately departed for America. Their unaccountable 
absence gave rise to inquiries, which ended in revealing 
their guilt. An intelligent detective officer, guided by 
some slight traces, pursued them to New York, thence to 
Halifax, where he found them squandering their ill-gotten 
money in a course of base debauchery. Their capture 
was in consequence easily effected, and they were lodged 
in jail. This was probably a defective structure, as^one 
of the culprits managed to make his escape, and coutd 
not afterwards be discovered. W. F. N. alone was 
brought to England, tried, and condemned to transporta- 
tion for ten years. At the time of his embarkation he 
had undergone above three years* imprisonment, fifteen 
months of which were passed in " separate confinement,'' 
and twenty-four on " public works." 

This punishment had probably not improved the con^ 
stitutional defect, or changed the character, of W. F. N. 
A man of intellect and education has resources within 
himself that are not easily affected by external circum- 
stances. Eemorse (which did not exist in thb case) if 
once awakened, may sweep across the soul like a terrible 
tempest, uprooting and leveling the whole structure of 
thought that constitutes individuality ; but prison instruc- 
tion and seclusion can hardly be expected to effect that 
object which innocence and early training were unequal 
to. There was, besides, in this individual's disposi- 
tion, a reckless and passionate eagerness, that did not 
allow him to consider the consequences of his actions. 
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He had also contracted habits of intemperance, not easily 
lost. These mental peculiarities induced me to consider 
this prisoner's future career as surrounded by great 
dangers. On board, under restraint, no opportunities 
were presented to him of going beyond the limits of 
moderation, and he, consequently, having fine feelings 
and an obliging disposition, conducted himself with the 
greatest propriety. This entitled him to a character 
which obtained for him a situation as clerk in a convict 
establishment, with a salary (I believe) of L.50 a-year. 
The writer, on subsequently passing through Launceston, 
V. D. L., accidentally met him, and ascertained that he 
had been conducting himself with the greatest propriety, 
and was fully satisfied with his situation, having the entire 
disposal of his time after office hours. 

The frequent appearance of the initials W. F. N. in the 
subsequent pages is considered a sufficient apology for a 
somewhat lengthened description of the owner here.] 



AN EVENING ON BOAKD A PRISON 
TRANSPORT. 

Supper being ended (4.30 p.m.) the prisoners assembled 
on deck, stowing themselves on the boom boats, spare 
spars, hammock-nettings, and forecastle, until every 
" coigne of Vantage " was occupied before the barricade. 
The violin began to resound, a country dance was soon 
formed, and a scene of innocent mirth displayed itself. 
Meanwhile the old Pestonjee Bomanjee was making her 
.course toward the Australian shores in a noble manner, 
under the direction of her able captain, who, with our 
worthy doctor and chaplain, were pTom^iia.^vck^ \5ftfc v^\> 
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and enjoying the hilarity of the scene on the main-deck. 
On the quarter-deck were the soldiers with their wives, 
and playful children gambolling about. 

The air was cool and refreshing, the. sea calm and 
unruffled; all tended to diffuse a general feeling of 
comfort and joy. The dance being ended, an amateur 
stepped out and amused the company by singing an 
appropriate song. This was received with general appro- 
bation, expressed by the clapping of hands. These 
amusements were continued until " two bells " (7 p. m.) 
chimed, announcing the time of muster, when the cheerful 
scene broke up, and the prisoners in rotation, as their 
names were called, retired to their respective berths for 
the night. 

Being a spectator on the boats, my attention was 
attracted by something like a fountain playing at a little 
distance ahead. A nearer approach discovered it to be a 
grampus, blowing as it glided through the deep waters.. 
Being permitted, with a few others, whose duties occupied 
their time through the day, to remain on deck after 
muster, I had an opportunity of seeing night throw her 
dark mantle over us : the moon appeared just over our 
head ; the stars, one by one, made their appearance, and 
all reminded us that it was necessary to give that rest to 
our bodies which God has intended for His people. 

I must not conclude this sketch without mentioning 
that the evening's amusements were truly gratifying to 
all. I therefore trust that " all hands " will continue to 
maintain good conduct, so as to enable the surgeon 
superintendent to repeat them as often as possible during 
the voyage. H. G. 

f H. G., the writer of the above sketch, was a native 
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of London, aged twenty-five, a domestic servant, and 
almost uneducated. While a prisoner, with the most 
praiseworthy diligence, added to great natural aptitude, 
he had conquered the difficulties of reading and writ- 
ing, but that was nearly all. He was sentenced to 
ten years' transportation for stealing four pounds of tea 
from a shop, having been previously convicted of steal- 
ing from his master. His story was a pathetic one, if 
it could be believed ; but remaining doubtful, it appears 
unnecessary to enter into details. When he arrived 
on board, he had already undergone three and a half 
years' imprisonment, with great apparent advantage to 
himself. Although he brought the lowest compara- 
tive estimate of character with him, his intelligence and 
activity recommended him to my notice, and he was 
placed in a situation of considerable trust, and offering 
great temptations. The duties of this he discharged in 
the most exemplary manner, leaving me the gratification 
of knowing that the selection had been a most judicious 
one. A convict feels himself so flattered by being con- 
fided in, that he will very rarely disappoint the most 
sanguine expectations that may be formed of him. It 
generates a self-esteem in men of correct mind, that at 
once elevates them above the surrounding herd, and ren- 
ders them at the same time ambitious of praise and 
worthy of it. H. G. professed at first to be zealously 
religious, but some lukewarmness manifesting itself as 
the voyage advanced, rendered me doubtful of his sin- 
cerity. There was nothing, however, decidedly marked 
in his conduct, and we shall therefore give him the 
benefit of the doubt.] 
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EAGLE HAWK NECK. 

A NARROW isthmus connecting Tasmania peninsula with 
Tasmania, called Eagle Hawk Neck, is perhaps one of the 
most curious and interesting spots in the world to our 
present readers. It is a narrow strip of land by which 
alone it is possible for the convicts, whose misdeeds have 
consigned them to the penal settlements of the peninsula, 
to rejoin the world. On this account it becomes neces- 
sary to guard it with peculiar care. This is not so easily 
accomplished as might be expected; for its length, and 
exposure to the waves when the winds are high, render it 
an unsuitable position for human sentinels. How, then, is 
the difficulty overcome ? In this way : — Dogs of a fierce 
and savage nature have been selected as the most vigi- 
lant and hardy guardians of this peculiar territory. They 
are chained at regular intervals across the isthmus, and 
continually pace their allotted ground with the regu- 
larity, and much more than the vigilance and sagacity, of 
the human guardians whose places they occupy. The 
chains with which they are tied are of sufficient length 
to permit any two of the dogs to concentrate their fury 
upon the unfortunate runaway who, enticed by the hope 
of freedom, may try to elude their vigilance. 

They are regularly rationed by Government, and are 
subjected to a kind of military discipline by their keepers. 
They are believed to resemble the Irish bloodhound 
(now extinct) in their hatred of men, and more particu- 
larly of strangers. No coaxing, no art, has ever been 
able to mollify them. The following instance of their 
vigilance was related to me by an individual who had 
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been resident on the peninsula at the time of its occur- 
rence. 

One day the keepers were alarmed by the furious 
barking of the whole of their canine assistants. Ima- 
gining they were attacked by a band of desperadoes, the 
keepers, fully armed, hurried to their rescue. Think of 
the astonishment excited when nothing unusual was ob- 
served — not a living thing on their dreary domain but the 
savage custodiers of it, who continued convulsed with 
fury. Their heads being all directed one way, they tugged 
at their chains as if they would have torn them from their 
sockets in the rocks; their glaring eyeballs were fixed 
on one object, the bough of a tree that appeared to be 
drifting along shore at some distance seaward. There 
was something in all this that excited the curiosity of the 
keepers. Watching the bough intently, they discovered 
that it was strangely moving against wind and tide. 
This excited suspicion that led to a closer examina- 
tion, when the head of a man was discovered among the 
leaves, belonging to a fugitive prisoner, who in this way 
was vainly attempting to escape from deserved punish- 
ment. 

Such are the guardians of the rare beauty of Tasman's 
peninsula. Alas ! that it should be so guarded, and for 
such a cause : that it should be polluted by being the 
receptacle of those whose hearts the holy influence of 
God's spirit has not begun to soften. There stand Port- 
Arthur and other penal establishments, where unhappy 
incorrigibles reap the fruits of continued misconduct in 
unremitting toil. Let us pray that God will be pleased 
yet to reclaim them, as he has been graciously pleased 
to do some of us, and that we may be guarded from 
any crime that can consign us to a sy^t^m oii \{vy:ck^- 
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ment, that in severity is only second to that of Norfolk 
Island. "^ W. J. 



WEEKLY KECORD. 

Favoured by fair winds and genial weather, we are 
now gliding along prosperously under a glowing sun. 
The hearts of all are disposed to dream away the time in 
delicious languor ; but the pedal extremities, irritated 
by their cumbrous covering, are impatient for relief. 
Their lamentable condition has attracted the attention of 
the governor of this realm, and his sympathetic heart 
longs to enlarge the imprisoned soles. Should he carry 
his design into execution, theiinwonted luxury of roam- 
ing at liberty amid the balmy air and brilliant sunshine, 
will be without doubt tenderly appreciated ; obviate the 
necessity of any getting their bristles up when their atten- 
tion is directed to a defect in their unfierstandingsy and 
when we arrive in cold and wet southern latitudes, ex- 
cite a thankfulness to the Icbst. Seriously, however, as 
a measure of economy, we consider it necessary that 
we should save our shoes until we arrive in a colder 
climate. Constant wear will in a short time render them 
very defective ; and when we require them most, we shall 
find that they afford us no protection from the wet decks. 
We should then, to our grief, discover what a foolish ex- 
travagance we had committed in wearing them out at the 
present time, when they are not at all necessary to our 
comfort. Away, then, with the foolish and useless 
repugnance which has been shown to this measure. 

Our progress continues most satisfactory, and every 
thing wears a smiling aspect. Yesterday we passed St 
Antonio, one of the Cape de Verdes. Its precipitous sides 
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looked as if there was scarcely a shelf broad enough for a 
bird to build a nest on. While its base was hidden in 
clouds, the brassy summit in the clear sunshine glowed 
like a furnace. Although it was blowing fresh at the time, 
its immense height almost becalmed us in passing, at a 
distance of nearly ten miles. It forms one of a group of 
islands, all of which owe their elevation to volcanic agen- 
cies. They present the same general features, — rugged, 
barren, inhospitable shores, on which a miserable popula- 
tion drag out a life remarkable for nothing but ignorance 
and sloth. 

D. R. 
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No. m.— May 12, 1852. 



Trust no ftiture, howe'er pleaunt ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act— acft in the living present. 

Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Let ns then be np and doing. 
With a heart for any ftte : 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 

LovevBLLOW. 



EDUCATION. 

When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but a torch's fire. 
Ha ! how soon they all are silent I Thus truth silences the liar.. 

Education is the great social problem of the present 
age. Never before, since the beginning of time, did it 
occupy so deeply the attention of mankind. Its para- 
mount importance to the happiness and progress of society 
is fully recognised. Scholars, philanthropists, and states- 
men are all zealously engaged in devising means to secure 
its universal diffusion. When we look around and behold 
the mass of ignorance which is still weighing heavily on 
our population, we cannot help regretting that any 
obstacles should exist to the practical application of these 
means. We have surely arrived at that point of civiliza- 
tion when prejudiees and class interests ought to vanish 
before the public good. As it is not our intention, how- 
ever, to consider the political bearings of this subject, we 
willingly leave them to those who have abler pens and 
Wider opportunities than ourselves. Our object is con- 
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fined to describing the results of education on individual 
character. 

Man is a being formed of two natures, essentially dis- 
similar and often conflicting. One of these, the material 
part, allies him with the lowest forms of organic life, and 
subjects him to the same laws which regulate them ; the 
other, created in the image of God — the immortal soul — 
brings him into relationship with the divinity. We behold 
him, then, standing with one foot planted on the verge of 
heaven ; while the other, cumbered with clay, drags its 
weary load through the puddle of earthly existence. 

From these jarring conditions, the hopes and aspirations 
of the more pure and exalted are ever struggling to be 
free. Mental power — in itself a spark from the throne of 
the Eternal — ever tends upwards, back to its empyrean 
source ; and in the highly gifted and holy, bursts the 
shackles that bind it to earth, and exalts it far beyond 
the troubles and turmoils which fret the mere earthworm. 

Philanthropists and philosophers, with a holy wisdom, 
endeavour to difiuse widely that exalted intellectual con- 
dition, by extending the means of mental cultivation. 
In this they see a lever by which they expect to raise 
their fellow actors on this fleeting stage from the degra- 
dation of mere animal life, to behold as in a glass the 
bright creations of an exalted intelligence — the connecting 
links which hang between heaven and earth. These 
embue the soul with a new vigour, enabling it to rise 
above the circumstantialities of mere corporeal existence, 
and in a manner to enjoy here the pleasures which belong 
to a more perfect order of being. 

Men thus endowed stand, as it were, on a holy pedestal, 
like demigods, enjoying an intermediate life between time 
and eternity. Their thoughts exalt tbem ^\>on^ \X\!^ v^-^^- 
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titcs, the cares, and the passions which disturb sensual 
life. They are placed on thrones far beyond earth, from 
which is beheld the insignificance of the objects for which 
the common herd, from the peer tp the peasant, is strug- 
gling. 

Such is the condition of intellectual life in its most 
spiritualised phasis. In this state life resolves itself into 
abstract thoughts, that construct a world of their own, 
with a serene and dazzling sky, across which earthly 
troubles can scarcely throw a shadow. They give wings 
to the inmate of the deepest dungeon, riches to the ragged 
pauper, and relief to the most poignant mental or physi- 
cal anguish. " You may bray my body, but you cannot 
bruise my soul," said the Greek philosopher, smilingly, to 
his executioners. They enable their possessor to look 
with pity and indifference upon the puissant monarch 
groaning beneath the weight of his glittering baubles ; 
upon the sensualist fretting and cloying his ignoble soul 
among the fleeting objects of his desire, and upon the 
depraved, throwing their all into the devouring flood of 
time. Their dominion is limited by no barrier, and they 
constitue the only possession which cannot be plundered 
by that irrevocable spoiler — Death. 

These are the results of the perfect absorption of intel- 
lect in itself; but this perfection is rarely obtained, neither 
probably is it proper for the good of mankind that it 
should be. However much we may admire the sublime 
moral beauty of this abstraction, there will remain a con- 
viction in our minds that it is not a condition adapted for 
the every-day work of the world, but rather a far ofl* 
shadow, ever retreating as we advance towards it. A 
little earthly dross is necessary to render it a workable 
material ; and in this form we often see it rendering the 
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individual the most noble, the most loveable specimen of 
humanity. In helping others on the road to happiness, 
such a one secures his own, and becomes far less a citizen 
of earth than a denizen of heaven. To deep thinking 
men his character is a resplendent jewel, richer, and more 
to be desired than all the treasures of the world. 

This character is practicable for all men, and by you it 
is to be acquired by mental and moral regeneration, the 
results of instruction and discipline. Surely it is worth 
some trouble to secure liappiness ; and to attain it in this 
way costs little, for every step upwards from the abyss in 
which you are lying, brings new pleasures, which amply 
repay the exertion. Be advised, then, no longer to con- 
tinue the slaves of your animal nature — the unhappy vic- 
tims of a cruel tyranny, under which your vices become 
the scorpion whip that lacerates your spirit, and poisons 
every enjoyment. Rise -boldly and determinedly from 
your abject position, and instead of the moral rags that 
expose your nakedness, array yourselves in the white 
robes of conquerors, and behold around you the angelic 
forms of the virtues and graces as your ministering ser- 
vants. 

(Continued.) 



DESCRIPTION OF A TYPHOON. 

There is, or rather was — for the trade is now almost 
wholly carried on by other craft — a fine class of vessels 
usually called " country ships," which traded from Bom- 
bay and Calcutta to Canton, the principal exports being 
cotton and opium; the imports, teas, sugars, silks, &c. 
One of these ships, the " Fulta-Mombarrac," was a beauti- 
ful model, and registered 1174 tons. Such were her fine 

E 
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proportions, that all who saw admired them ; and well 
they might, as we shall see by and by. 

After loading in China with 800 tons of sugar and 
400 tons of light goods, the " Fulta-Mombarrac " sailed 
from Macao for Bombay, via Singapore, on the 20tb Sep- 
tember 184-, with a fair wind and every prospect of 
settled weather. The vessel had made considerable pro- 
gress, when night came on. The stars appeared so clear 
and so nigh that it seemed as if every sweep of the lofty 
masts of the vessel would bring them down. There was 
one on board who, as he marked the ship's increasing 
speed until, under all her studding-sails, she flew at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour, proudly paced the deck, and 
contemplated a speedy termination to the voyage ere it 
had well commenced. 

The wind continued gradually to increase, until it be- 
came necessary to take in all the studding-sails ; and as it 
continued still to freshen, all the canvas was furled except 
the topsails and foresail. The sky was still remarkably 
clear, not a cloud being seen anywhere. All hands were 
turned out to reef the topsails at 4 a. m., and with much 
difficulty they succeeded in taking in two reefs. This had 
scarcely been effected when orders were given to take in 
the third. The wind in the meantime had increased to 
a perfect gale. The sea also was rising ; yet the ship 
went easily and gallantly along. The men were using 
strenuous exertions on the yards to obey the captain's 
order, when a sudden gust blew the sail completely away 
out of their hands, and the dawn having arrived, enabled 
us to see it carried through the air like a balloon for a 
full half mile before it fell into the water. 

From this time the wind, which had been steadily 
blowing from the north-eastward, began to veer round to 
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the northward, and the sea, running tremendously high, 
became a confused mass of white foam ; the vessel laboured 
much, rolling gunwales under at times. At noon on the 
21st it became necessary to take in every sail, and leave 
the ship to scud under bare poles. In this way we con- 
tinued, running at the rate of thirteen or fourteen miles 
an hour, for another day, when, finding that we were 
forced to within eighty miles of a group of islands called 
the Paracels, it became evident that if we continued the 
same course for five or six hours more, the vessel and 
all of us would inevitably be lost. Our only hope of 
safety, in these circumstances, consisted in laying the 
ship's head to the wind. 

The crew were at their stations, and our experienced 
captain stood on the weather side of the poop, scanning 
the sea, and watching with anxious care for the precise 
instant when the tumultuous waves, by subsiding for a 
few moments, would give the most favourable opportunity 
for accomplishing the projected manoeuvre. The expected 
time arrived, and the order was given to bring the vessel 
to. Gradually she brought the wind to bear on the port- 
beam ; but slow as was the evolution, her way had not 
been checked sufficiently, and a tremendous wave strik- 
ing her at the time, nearly buried her. When at 
length she did rise, she shook and trembled violently, 
and aU the masts threatened to topple over the side. A 
voice shouted, " the bobstays are gone, the bowsprit is 
sprung!'' This was replied to by the captain, equal to 
the emergency, ordering in rapid succession, " hard up 
with the helm — run up the fore-topmast staysail — loose 
the goose wings of the foresail — get the stream cable 
through the hawse-holes for preventer bobstays — stay 
the foremast with the fish-tackles," — &c.,«iW.oi N^\v\OsiQt^^^'a» 
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were promptly obeyed. Scarcely was the staysail 
half hoisted, when the wind rent it into a thousand 
shreds : this accident did not, however, prevent the vessel 
paying off slowly, but in doing so she rolled gunwales 
under, and lost the greater portion of them, at the same 
time straining severely every mast and rope. This could 
not last long without serious damage, and consequently 
we were not surprised to see the topmast backstays break, 
leaving the vessel in a most perilous position. 

We were now again forced to run before the terrific 
gale, the terrors of which were increased by dark heavy 
clouds lowering overhead, by incessant thunder, which 
appeared to burst directly over the ship, and by such light- 
nings as made not only one, but all on board, exclaim, as 
each flash was felt, yes ! actually felt — " I thought it had 
struck me blind." The idea of being blinded at this 
terrible moment roused a feeling of awe in every breast. 

We had scarcely finished the necessary repairs before 
the heavy rolling of the ship again broke the backstays ; 
but notwithstanding, as running was become too serious 
a matter, it was again determined to " heave to " at all 
risks. The ship was, however, prevented coming to the 
wind on account of the foresail. This then required to 
be removed, and the crew, consisting entirely of Lascars, 
were called to do it. They one and all refused to obey 
the order to go aloft, on account of the perilous condition 
of the masts. From this embarrassing situation the 
second mate rescued us, by hastening aloft without the 
slightest hesitation, and cutting the head of the sail 
adrift, when it blew all away. The crew in the mean- 
time believing every moment that the mast would go 
over the side, looked on in breathless suspense ; the 
(.aptuin also, after watching with painful anxiety the 
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progress of the mate, knowing how much the safety of the 
vessel depended on the performance of the hazardous 
task, could not refrain from shouting at the top of his voice, 
" Come down : For God's sake come down, or you will 
be lost." At this moment a fearful crash was heard — an 
ominous sound — that struck terror into every soul. 

(Continued.) 



THE MONTH OF MAY. 

How charming and how lovely a month is May ! The 
most distinguished of our poets, and the most celebrated of 
our painters, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of their 
genius, have been unable to represent adequately to us its 
elegance and beauty. In this month, all nature, dressed 
in her best attire, seems proud of the wondrous transfor- 
mation she has undergone. The gloom of winter has 
disappeared, and the beauty of spring is now to be suc- 
ceeded by the sublimity and grandeur of this bright and 
happy season — the forerunner of summer. 

Let us look around, and we see the trees covered with 
thick foliage, and the fields beautifully ornamented with 
thousands of wild flowers ; while the tuneful lark, and the 
gentle murmuring of the silver brook, mingled with the 
cheerful song of the light-hearted peasant as he busily 
performs his labours, give life and soul to the inanimate 
landscape. Alas! this beautiful scene is now for ever 
snatched away from our eyes, however closely memory 
may cling to it. 

All of us may have often, in the cool and refreshing 
evenings of this month, walked through the fields, or sat 
listening beneath the shelter of some tall and sturdy oak, 
to the artless story of a brother or sister, or to the fond 
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tuition of wise and pious parents, as they pointed out how 
plainly the wisdom and love of God were demonstrated 
by surrounding objects. OU ! how sweet is the recollec- 
tion of the blissful moments we have spent in bygone 
days ; so impressed are they on the memory, that they 
never can be effaced until memory itself refuses to per- 
form its office. 

But although for a season we are deprived of these 
enjoyments, let us consider it all for the best ; and if we 
patiently wait God's own time, we shall surely see that 
He does not willingly affiict the children of men. It is 
true there are no pleasant fields, no stately trees to attract 
our attention — no music of the lark to charm our ears — 
but we have something equally if not more sublime. 

The sun has risen in the eastern sky, and its bright 
rays are seen reflected on the surface of the broad Atlantic, 
which, like a gorgeous carpet, covers the wide expanse. 
Our gallant ship moves gracefully along, while the snowy 
spray plays like a cataract round her bows ; and the flying- 
fish, and the nautilus — with its wings of pink and crim- 
son — come forth as if to congratulate us. The serenity 
of the atmosphere, the invigorating influences of the 
gentle breezes, with the beauty of the sky, that like a 
majestic canopy hangs above our heads, as if to shelter us 
from danger, and thrusting as it were upon our notice the 
glories of another world, shed such brilliancy and lustre, 
such glory and excellence upon this grand and wondrous 
prospect, as are altogether indescribable. 

Oh, may our hearts be filled with love and admiration 
at the goodness of God in conferring such rich blessings 
on such worthless creatures as we are ! Although up to 
the present moment we may have refused all his overtures 
of mercy, and thereby grieved his Holy Spirit, yet even 
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now He waits to be gracious, and is willing to bestow 
upon us that peace which the world cannot give, and 
which is but an earnest of that uninterrupted felicity and 
inconceivable bliss which all those who truly and sincerely 
repent of their sins, and steadfastly believe and rely on 
Him, shall be partakers of. If such should be the happy 
result of this voyage (oh ! that it may be), we shall have 
cause to say that May on board the " Pestonjee Bomanjee" 
was the brightest and happiest month we ever experienced. 

J. A. * 



SKETCH OF THE SCENERY ROUND HOBART 
TOWN. 

In the month of August, ninety-eight days from the time 
of our departure from England, we arrived in Storm Bay, 
the embouchure of the river Derwent, and the entrance to 
the port of Hobart Town. If, after a long voyage, the 
traveller, weary of the unchanging aspect of the sea and 
sky, views with delight the tamest shore, what must be 
his sensations when he finds himself surrounded by bold 
and picturesque scenery ? On the right hand. Cape Raou 
rises perpendicularly from its wave-worn base, and pre- 
sents that bold and castellated contour which the basalt 
of which it is formed is observed so generally to assume. 
On the left hand lie the gentle declivities of Brun6 
Island, with its shaggy primeval forest waving over a 
nigged shore, or shading little emerald valleys that wind 
backwards from small sheltered bays, bordered with white 
sand. In the distance, wooded hills, increasing in eleva- 
tion as they recede, not formed into groups or regular 
ranges, but crowded together in the most fantastic dis- 

* F*Vfo Note, p. 41. 
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order, possess a wild, rugged profile, that under the 
circumstances in which we first beheld them, conveyed an 
idea of grandeur and sublimity. 

Heavy masses of clouds, driven before a south-western 
gale, swept along their shaggy sides, or lay loweringly on 
their summits. Sleet and snow-storms pursued each 
other, sometimes completely obscuring every distant 
object, and again revealing them in new points of view, 
but always hanging like thick drapery overhead, thus 
giving a gloomy indistinct character to the whole, which 
the wind, whistling through our rigging, and the waves 
splashing against the sides of the ship, tended still further 
to heighten. 

As we advanced, however, the feelings thus excited 
were dispelled by the increasing beauty of the scenery ; 
the channel, winding through projecting headlands, re- 
sembled in all respects the broad expanse of a noble 
river. Little homesteads, surrounded by clearings, became 
more frequent on the shelving banks, awakening thoughts 
of happy homes, where the expatriated pioneers of our 
race are extending over a rugged wilderness the germs of 
life and civilisation. A sweet little valley — called Brown's 
River — with its chequered cultivated patches and embow- 
ered cottages, had a peculiarly fascinating appearance, 
reposing in a bright circumscribed sun-light of its own, 
when observed by the writer. 

Before expanding into the basin that forms the harbour of 
Hobart Town, the channel, contracted into a narrow neck, 
runs obliquely to its general course, so that a view of the 
city — if it be allowable to call it such— and the surround- 
ing scenery, is obtained suddenly, and at the most favour- 
able distance for displaying their beauties. The pleasure 
one experiences is perhaps owing in some measure to the 
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surprise excited in beholding the imposing front of a 
large town, where he had expected to find the appearances 
of civilisation rude and indistinctly marked amid the 
surrounding wilderness. Already, however, forty-eight 
years having barely elapsed since the foot of the first 
white settler trode that shore, successful enterprise and 
well applied labour have produced the appearances that 
mark the harbours of old countries. The site of the 
town, occupying as it does the summits and declivities 
of gentle hills, is most favourable for the production of 
architectural effect. Heavy masses of building, churches 
with their steeples or towers, villa-like dwellings, being 
thus placed in prominent positions, bestow a beauty and 
dignity on the general appearance, which is only height- 
ened by the character of the surrounding scenery. 

From the white beach that surrounds the lake-like 
harbour, low wooded hills rise, either abruptly or from 
level green valleys, in which lie nestled pretty verandah- 
built houses, generally buried beneath foliage and green 
Venetians. Over all, towers the majestic form of Mount 
Wellington, covered with brushwood and detached trees ; 
it rises to a height of four thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and within two or three miles of the shore. This 
fact no doubt heightens the impression which such an 
elevation is calculated to make on the beholder, as he 
sees it in a manner isolated from all those causes which 
are apt to diminish the actual size. During my stay at 
Hobart Town its snowy summit was often hidden by 
clouds, which, intercepting the rays of the sun, threw its 
base into deep shade, thus forming a contrast to the 
light and sunny appearance of the town, that increased 
the effect of its most important buildings. 

(Continued.) 



m. 



SONG. 

A little lonelr bird 

Sits on our willow tree. 
And aye it sings a song — 

A song that pleaseth me. 

Each note is full of woe ; 

Its summo' mate is gone. 
Oh ! vet more sad and slow, 

Mj little bird, sing on. 

Like mine your heart would break, 

Bot that it feels relief. 
When sorrows dark awake, 

In telling all its grief. 



WEEKLY BECORD. 

It is a subject of congratulation to us that so much 
diligence is displayed at school. Already the apathy and 
reluctance manifested by some have been converted into 
earnest application, which is beginning to bear fruits. 
The Saturday examination of the classes by the Surgeon 
Superintendent must act as a stimulus upon all who wish 
to benefit themselves by earning his good opinion. 

The internal harmony continues as uninterrupted as 
the favourable winds, which are fast wafting us to the 
equator. Above, we have a serene sky — within, a peaceful 
but progressive calm. Off the Cape de Yerde islands a 
few unhappy swallows visited us, being driven by the 
wind, while too eager in the pursuit of their insect food 
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to regard the consequences of deserting their terrene 
homes. One by one they perished in the implacable 
ocean. A different lot belongs to the stormy petrels that 
are constantly pursuing us. Thousands of miles from 
land, they seek no home but the restless deep. With a 
wing that never seems to tire, day and night they skim 
incessantly the surface of the rolling waves, from which 
their dusky forms seem to rise, like spirits of the thousand 
dead, who, forgotten, sleep below. 

We regret that we have been compelled, by the want 
of contributions from the prisoners, to accept articles 
from others, but we hope there will be no cause in our 
next Number to express a similar sentiment. 

D. R. 
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No. lY.— May 19, 1853. 



Trtistno ftiture, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act— act in the living present, 

Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Let us then be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate : 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 

LOMOFKLLOV. 



ESSAY ON TIME. 

What is Time ? This question has received perhaps t 
thousand answers — all vague, indistinct, or indeterminate. 
When the lexicographer defines time as the measure <rf 
duration, he says little more than that time is time. 
Grammarians divide time into past, present, and future; 
but this does not render the question, viewed in the 
abstract, less perplexing. We cannot seize upon any 
portion of it for the purpose of analyzation or dissection. 
Past time is gone for ever. The hours of yesterday are 
as much beyond our power of recall as the years before 
the flood. While we think of present time, it eludes our 
grasp, and passes away to join the ages that are past. 
Future time I we know not how small a portion of it may 
be allotted to us, — we cannot speculate upon it without 
the gift of prophecy. 

Where is to-morrow ? in another world ! 
To thousands this is certain. The reverse 
Is sure to none. 
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A talented writer in Chambers's Journal (writing in a 
rambling way on this subject), makes use of the following 
expression : — " Time is the life of God." But where is 
the sublime, or rather the truthful, in this definition ? As 
God is from everlasting to everlasting, he might as well 
have said that " time is eternity." 

The fact is, that, abstractly viewed, no definite answer 
can be given to the question, "What is time ?" We can 
form no distinct conception of time unconnected with 
human life, — its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows. 
The whole of time is the aggregate of human life, from 
Adam to the last man. It began when God breathed 
into the first human being the breath of life, and it will 
end when the mighty " angel shall set one foot on the sea 
and the other on the land, and swear by Him who liveth 
for ever and ever that time shall be no longer." Time, to 
every child of Adam, is that portion of the aggregate 
which passes between his birth and his dissolution. Con> 
sequently, a practical answer to our question may be 
found in the words of Moses, — " It is no vain thing ; it 
is your life." 

'' Time is the season God hath given 
To fly from hell, and rise to heaven ; 
That day of grace fleets fast away. 
And none its rapid course can stay." 

Apart from all speculation and abstract views, let us 
consider time practically as the life of man. First, time 
is short ; second, it is uncertain ; third, it is entirely at the 
disposal of the Supreme Buler of the universe ; fourth, it 
is a talent, for the use or abuse of which mankind will be 
held accountable. Space will not permit anything more 
than a few brief remarks on each of these ideas. 

First — Time is short. It does not militate against the 
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truth of this observation, that the captive in his cell, and 
the mourner on his bed of languishing, may be heard 
complaining of the length and wearisomeness of time. 
Both the captive and the mourner may be Christians ; but 
if they permit themselves to complain, they have not yet 
attained to the faith of him who said, " Our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory." Time is short 
in respect of the knowledge to be acquired, of the duties 
to be performed, and of the evils to be encountered and 
subdued. Time is very brief indeed to the millions of 
the human race who die in infancy and childhood. But 
even those who have been ^ preserved to hoary hairs will 
be found exclaiming, on a review of their lives, in language 
similar to that of the patriarch Jacob, "Few and evil 
have been the days of the years of my pilgrimage." We 
have every reason to conclude that even the life of 
Methuselah, who attained the acme of longevity, would 
appear short in the retrospect ; nay, as but a moment, 
when he endeavoured to count " the years of the right 
hand of Him who is Most High." 

Second — Not only is that portion of time allotted to 
each individual life short, but its duration is very uncer- 
tain. The thread of life may be snapped at any moment. 
In the midst of life we are in death. Deeply affecting 
are many of the allusions to this subject in holy writ. 
The truth of it will also be found abundantly illustrated in 
the memoranda of our physicians, and in what is easier 
of access, the accident columns of our newspapers. A 
forcible instance occurred in the experience of the writer 
since he was made a prisoner. A very stout and robust 
young man came up along with him from Dundee. He 
was the most likely to be a long liver of any of the party. 
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The last time he was seen, he was tripping with the 
greatest agility on the exercise-rings at Wakefield, which 
were then slippery with frost. In ten days he was no 
more, having on that day caught a cold which ended in 
inflammation and death. 

Should any of our readers deem this subject trite, and 
its discussion unnecessary, we can only say to them, " If 
ye know these things, happy are ye if ye act accordingly." 
The best and wisest of men have found need for the 
prayer — " So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom." 

Third — Our time is entirely at the disposal of God. 
** My times are wholly in Thy hand," says the Psalmist. 
Doubts of this truth would lead to atheism. God is the 
absolute proprietor of all things — whether in heaven or 
on the earth — and the supreme disposer of all events. He 
has appointed the bounds of our habitation, arranged all 
the circumstances of our condition, and fixed the moment 
of our dissolution, with all its attendant circumstances. 
The vail which He has thrown over our destiny to conceal 
it from us, is a vail of mercy. It is enough for us to know 
and feel our complete dependence on Him for life and 
every blessing. Such knowledge ought to check and. 
root out the natural pride of man — ought to teach us true 
humility, and submission to the will of God. 

** Renew our wills from day to day. 
Blend them with thine, and take away 
All that makes it hard to say — 
Thy will be done I " 

(Continued.) 
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ON SWEARING. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more degrading or debasing 
—nothing more corruptive or contaminating — nothing 
more calculated to generate wickedness and vice, than the 
baneful and sinful practice of swearing. Notwithstanding, 
it is, alas ! too prevalent. Persons of every station, whe- 
ther rich or poor, in whom religion is not the protective 
principle, are more or less addicted to this demoralizing 
habit. The man who prides himself upon his morality, 
but is destitute of true religion, can be often detected 
making use of expressions that are peculiar to the swearer 
alone. 

There are certain classes of society who claim for them- 
selves the title of honourable men, who would scorn — as 
they pretend — to make use of vulgar or obscene language, 
and yet these honourable gentlemen are neither ashamed 
nor afraid, openly and habitually, to dishonour our divine 
Creator, in whom we live and move and have our being, by 
lightly and irreverently using His holy name. Oh ! did 
they but pause for one moment, and consider the enor- 
mity of the offence they are committing in thus using 
the name of God, of unsullied holiness, who has a purer 
eye than to behold iniquity, and who has so solemnly 
declared in His Word, that for every idle word we speak 
He will assuredly bring us unto judgment, they would 
not, and could not, so daringly transgress. 

There are many persons of fashion, as they style them- 
selves, who would consider themselves grievously insulted 
were they branded with the epithet "blackguard;" yet 
what other name can be given to them, whose prin- 
cjpa} topics of conversation trench on morality? They 
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may not like some make use of vulgar expressions, but 
this may be attributable to education enabling them to 
frame or construct their phrases in such a manner as to 
conceal the impiety hidden in them, until it is discovered 
by reflection. In this way they often deceive the hearer, 
and cause far more mischief than is done by the open and 
profane swearer; because^ in the latter case, when a 
Bean's ears have once been assaulted with the impious 
oath or blasphemous expression, he will ever guard against 
the pain so inflicted, either by addressing to such person 
a kind reproof, or withdrawing himself entirely from his 
society. 

But how awfully prevalent is this vice among those 
who are denominated the lower order cf society! It 
appears to be the atmosphere they breathe — the very 
element in which they live ; it seems to be the chief study 
and delight of such to see how deep they can plunge 
into iniquity and vice, by continually polluting their 
lips with the most disgusting, and the most obscene 
language. Those very members which should be con- 
stantly employed in extolling and honouring the g^eat 
Jehovah, and speaking good of His name, are the instru- 
ments which the wilfully blind and ignorant employ to 
dishonour, to defame, and to insult the Divine Majesty of 
that Holy Being, '* before whom the heavens are not 
pure, and who even charges the angels with folly.'' 

Some of these persons do constantly, upon the most 
trifling occasions, and without the least provocation, pour 
out upon their unhappy fellow-creature who happens to 
offend them, such a stream oi oaths as makes one feel 
perfectly horrified. Frequently do they call upon God to 
consign them to everlasting perdition, and curse with the 
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most bitter imprecations, their eyes, their limbs, or any- 
thing that may be accidentally in the way. 

Oh ! what condemnation do such persons bring npon 
themselves by such a wicked course! what an awful 
weight of guilt are they treasuring^ up for themselves ! 
The wrath of God hangs above their heads, and is ready 
to fall on them, and will eventually crush them utterly, 
unless they repent. But, my brethren, these things 
ought not to be : shall we thus abuse our faculties and 
our members which God has so mercifully provided us 
with, in order that we should glorify Him? Will we 
rather glorify Satan and dishonour God ? Oh! let it not 
be : let us boldly abandon this vice if we have it, and, in 
the strength of the Lord, promise that we will neither 
pollute our own lips nor our brother's ears with any pro- 
fane or wicked expression. J. A.* 



DESCRIPTION OF A TYPHOON. 

(Concluded from p. 69.) 

The preceding part of this description was concluded 
at a time when the whole of the crew were standing, 
horrified, amid the crashing masts and yards. The ship 
had given a deep roll to port, and in recovering herself 
became a total wreck ; all her masts were gone, with the 
exception of the foremast, to which the second mate was 
clinging until an opportunity offered of descending. This 
he succeeded in doing a few moments afterwards, making 
a most miraculous escape. When time was given us to 
see what had occurred, we found the mainmast gone by 
the board — the mizenmast head broken short off, and 
the fore-topmast gone at the cap. The mainyard fell 
* Fid« Note, p. 41. 
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across the gangway ; and when the ship rolled, its outer 
end, immersed in the sea, wrenched, as by the application 
of a lever, the stanchions and covering boards off along 
the port waist, for a distance of above twenty feet, thus 
laying open the hold, and admitting the sea to an 
alarming extent. 

In obedience to the orders of. the captain, all hands, 
armed with axes, tomahawks, and knives, were employed 
clearing away the wreck. This was not, however, effected 
so speedily as could have been wished, as the men were 
hampered, by being forged, from the danger of being 
washed overboard, to lash themselves to the ring-bolts, or 
any other fixed point within their reach, so that they were 
able only now and then to make a cut at the rigging. 
While all were engaged in this protracted duty, the masts 
and yards were striking like battering rams against the 
ship's counter and stern. Their enormous mass dragging 
in the water, tended also to retard the speed of the vessel, 
thus leaving us to be overwhelmed by the terrific seas 
which the hurricane was hurling against us. One of 
these, with irresistible force, dashed in the stern, and 
swept away every cabin and all they contained, leaving 
not even one panel standing. 

The shock was awful, and the consequent feeling 
indescribable. The helmsman was washed away from 
his station, and saved himself by clinging to the mizen- 
rigging. This proved his deliverance, for the mizenmast 
at the same moment broke short off below the deck, and 
falling along the poop, cut the wheel in halves, and must 
have crushed him had he been in his station. 

Owing to the height of the bulwarks, the wood which 
had formed the cabins — ^the furniture, clothing, &c. — had 
not been carried overboard, and could not be ^^\n^)\3{v^\» 
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drifted to and fro with the motion of the vessel, and the 
wash of the water on deck. After great exertion we 
succeeded in cutting the wreck adrift, but the vessel 
having become totally unmanageable, remained at the 
mercy of the waves, which lashed her with merciless fury, 
and soon carried away all the boats, hencoops, and sky- 
lights. Feeling that she began to settle down, we 
sounded, and found eleven feet of water in her hold. 
Orders were now given that part of the crew should 
man the pumps, while the remainder should lighten the 
ship, by throwing overboard part of the cargo. It was 
found impracticable to perform either. 

The cargo uppermost consisted of Chinese umbrellas, 
packed in cases containing 110 each. These being very 
light, were washed on deck as soon as they were thrown 
overboard, for the ship now lay like a log in the water. 
These, added to the lumber that already strewed the 
deck, formed an immense mass, which, sliding from side 
to side as the vessel rolled, prevented any one standing 
on deck ; and besides, from the immense force with which 
it struck the bulwarks, the ship's sides bejgan to part 
from the deck, leaving a wide seam, down which the 
water poured in considerable quantities. This soon 
increased the water in the hold to seventeen feet, leaving 
the vessel so little buoyant that the deck was level almost 
with the water, and scarcely permitting us to indulge a 
hope of surviving the night, which was fast coming on. 

The crew having had no food for the last thirty-six 
hours except two cabin biscuits and a glass of rum each, 
were now served with the same quantity. The want of 
water was much felt, but we durst not open the hatches 
to obtain a supply ; all, exhausted by the fatigue and 
exposure they had undergone, prepared to pass a night — 
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the horrors of which it is impossihle to describe. Under 
the top-gallant forecastle the crew were frantically appeal- 
ing to Alia and Mahomet ; and to propitiate them, had, 
with much ingenuity, obtained a fire, sufficient to burn 
large quantities of incense. Aft under the poop-deck, 
abreast the stump of the mizenmast, which maintained a 
space clear of broken materials, were the captain and 
officers, calmly waiting their doom; not a word they 
uttered, each being probably employed in silent prayer 
to thai Gk>d whom they had so long neglected. 

The second mate, who has already been mentioned, 
had a younger brother with him. The two sat for hours, 
hands clasped in hands, thinking on that terrible death 
that threatened them. Occasionally they would exchange 
a few words of comfort, trying to cheer each other with 
the hope that God would yet hear their prayers, and 
command the wind to cease, and the sea to be still. 
Occasionally regrets for a misspent life would cast down 
their souls, but they skook them off in their efforts to 
console each other. Their thoughts were continually 
wandering to that home where a fond mother dwelt, and 
they felt what years of sorrowful suspense would be hers, 
did they never return. " I could bear my own fate with 
resignation," they said often to each other, " were I cer- 
tain that you would survive to carry home the tidings of 
my death." 

About two in the morning our only remaining mast, 
the foremast, broke in two places, and fell overboard. 
At the moment this seemed a fatal disaster, but in the 
hands of Providence it became the means of safety. 
Being still attached to the ship by part of the rigging, it 
floated a little ahead of the vessel, keeping her head to 
the wind and waves. Gradually, however, towards 
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morning, the strength of the wind continued to abate, 
and at daylight it was all gone, leaving nothing of the 
hurricane but the turbulent waters. 

Those of the crew who were not entirely exhausted 
were now set to work to clear the ship, and pump the 
water out of the hold. These duties required three days' 
and nights' incessant labour for their completion ; we 
then proceeded to erect jury-masts, and once more suc- 
ceeded in obftiining some command over the vessel. 
Without accident from this time we arrived at Singapore 
in fifteen days, having wonderfully escaped from as 
imminent death as ever threatened the life of the poor 
sailor. F. M. 



A CONYICT'S FAREWELL. 

The fatal decree has come forth. 
Every tie of affection to sever ; 

My once happy home in the north, 
I must bid thee farewell, and for ever ! 

Farewell the dear friends of my heart, 
Whose love was displayed most sincerely. 

When malice was whetting the dart 
That has wounded my bosom severely. 

Farewell I those who flattered my pride. 
And the greatest of friendship pretended. 

But cravenly shrunk from my side 

When the tempest and torrent descended. 

Nor poverty, infamy, shame. 

Dear Mary, could change thy affection ; 
And still thou wilt cherish my name 

In the hours of deep, pensive reflection. 
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Our hope from petition is o'er, 

Legislators adhere to the sentence ; 
But God still has blessings in store, 

When he humbles and brings to repentance. 

Dear Mary, expect brighter days ; 

Bays of light, horizontally streaming. 
Foretell that the sun's genial rays 

On our prospects shall quickly be gleaming. 

I bid thee no hopeless farewell, 

Though parted by many a rude billow ; 

Impeird by true love's magic spell. 
Thou across the Atlantic will follow. 

On Tasman's salubrious shore, 

Years of comfort and peace are before us. 
And we '11 relish calm pleasures the more 

That a soirowful wave has swept o'er us. 

If country and friends left behind, 
To revisit our spirits should languish. 

In mutual love we shall find 

Sov'reign balm for each feeling of anguish. 

I pause — on His will we depend. 
Who has power to unite or to sever ; 

If doom'd a lone widow to bend. 

May thy God be thy husband for ever. 

Should I the sad tidings receive 

That will blot thy dear name from my prayer, 
I still in His love will believe, 

And reject every thought of despair. 

J. G.* 
* yi<fo Note, p. 37. 
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ADMONITION TO PRISONERS. 

Dear Friends and Fellow-voyagers, — The desire to 
communicate useful knowledge — the experience of a 
former voyage recently performed undqr similar circum- 
stances — added to th^ interest he naturally feels in the 
destiny of those under his charge as religious instructor, 
induce the writer to address you. His duties have made 
him acquainted with the condition of the prisoner in all 
its phases, whether holding a ticket of leave, or con- 
demned as an incorrigible to hard labour in Yan Dieman's 
Land, or, infinitely worse, in Norfolk Island, where the 
punishment does not abridge the duration of the original 
sentence. This experience he desires to communicate to 
you, in the humble hope that it may, under the blessing 
of Providence, be the means of guarding you from the 
dangers to which you will be exposed on landing in 
Hobart Town. 

The tickets of leave which your good conduct during 
your terms of imprisonment has earned for you, will place 
you in comparative, but not complete freedom. They 
will confer on you the privilege of being hired to the 
trades or occupation for which you are or may be thought 
suited, by masters whose interest it will be to treat you 
well. You will receive the current rate of wages of the 
colony on your arrival, subject to deduction of one-third 
for the first year, which Government retiuns as a set-off 
against the expense of your voyage out. At the end of 
one year spent in the service of your first employer, or of 
eighteen months if with two masters, you will be allowed 
to seek other employment, or to enter into business on 
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your own account, under arrangements depending on 
the chu'acter you may have acquired. 

On the arrival of the ship at Hobart Town you will be 
examined, and classified according to your difierent trades 
and callings. Should any act dishonestly, by passing 
himself off as capable of doing that which he is found to 
be ignorant of, the magistrate is empowered to punish 
him, by imprisonment or forfeiture of his ticket of leave 
for a period of time, at his option. 

As we have mentioned tickets of leave, it may be as 
well to state here that they are not complete until they 
receive the certificate of the Surgeon Superintendent of 
the ship you go out in, as to your good conduct during 
the voyage. Should he see fit to withhold such certificate, 
or, what is worse, mark your conduct as bad or indifferent, 
the Comptroller-General of convicts in Yan Dieman's Land 
will withhold your ticket of leave, and condemn you to 
hard labour, without any remuneration, during such 
period as he may determine. In like manner, should any 
of you, after receiving the money granted for your labour 
at public works, and after being hired, be found loitering 
about town, or absent from his district beyond the time 
specified in his pass, you will be sure to flEtl] into the 
hands of the police, be brought before a magistrate, and 
sent to the treadmill* for such period as he may determine. 
Having completed this sentence, the convict returns to 
Government employ till re-hired, unless his first employer 
b willing to receive him. 

These are consequences which it behoves all to be par- 
ticularly guarded against, because unfortunately there 
exist many idle and dissipated persons in Hobart Town, 
who will use all their wit to bring any of you into trouble, 
for the pleasure such success will give tU^m, %Xi^ i»^ ^<^ 
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purpose of plundering you, after which they will deliver 
you up to the police. They are your greatest enemies, 
who entice you to make the first downward step on the 
ladder which has been placed before you, and which, if 
rightly ascended, will, by short and agreeable gradations, 
lead to your re-establishment in society. 

I am happy in being able to tell you, that, out of one 
hundred and thirty-nine prisoners who went out ynth me 
from Portland, under similar circumstances to yourselves, 
although all had on the average received L.4 or L.5, and 
were liberated in the midst of many temptations, only 
one conducted himself improperly. When I visited him 
on the treadmill afterwards, his expressions of sorrow and 
repentance so deeply impressed me, that they can never be 
forgotten. He had been mate in a merchant ship, and 
was a well-educated young man. His conduct on board 
induced us to recommend him for a situation of trust, in 
which he would hav6 every opportunity of doing well, 
but which his delinquency sacrificed. 

Four of the ticket-of-leave men, influenced I believe by 
the incorrigibles, committed during the voyage unpar- 
donable ofiences, which forced the Surgeon Superinten- 
dent to withhold their tickets. They were in consequence 
consigned to hard labour at public works, for periods of 
four and six months each, before again becoming eligi- 
ble for private service. It is also to be kept in mind 
that their eligibility then would not necessarily procure 
employment, as good masters would naturally reject those 
whose certificates were incomplete, thus handing them 
over, if hired at all, to indifierent masters. 

These men were under the delusion that they could do 
as they pleased on board, without incurring any sacrifice ; 
and that, on their arrival at their destination, they would 
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be permitted to go on shore, perfectly free to follow the 
bent of their minds. How wofiiUy were they deceived ! 
On my return from Norfolk Island, they were found fully 
impressed with the folly and wickedness of their conduct, 
and were doing their best, by exemplary conduct, and 
working extra hours, to shorten their periods of punish- 
ment. This all have the power of doing. These are the 
only instances of misconduct I witnessed among the tioket- 
of-leave men ; but I am sorry to say they are not so infre- 
quent as these few cases may lead us to believe. 

Now, the more pleasing task remains, of recording 
some instances of good conduct, and the rewards bestowed 
on it. In the first place, seven ticket-of-leave men received 
on landing conditional pardons, which permitted them to 
act in all respects as free men in the Australian colonies. 
Those whom we could conscientiously recommend pro- 
cured situations as servants, and in other capacities, in 
some of the best fetmilies in the place. So great was the 
anxiety to procure labour, that I saw ninety hired in the 
short space of two hours that I stood in the penitentiary 
yard, and had the satisfaction of saying good-hye to up- 
wards of a hundred who were leaving for their destina- 
tions. On the third night after disembarkation, I do not 
believe that one of the ticket-of-leave men slept in the 
penitentiary, unless perhaps two or three, who were em- 
ployed as clerks at the rate of two shillings a-day, besides 
lodging and rations, and occasionally liberty to go out 
two or three hours at a time. 

Before concluding, let me remind the married men that 
they can get their families sent out to them by paying 
into the hands of Government L.7, 10s. for each grown- 
up person, and that in the neigbourhood of Hobart Town 
there is one of the noblest charitable iu^t\l\i\.\oTi^ Vci ^<^ 
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world for the education and support of orphan children. 
I have to recommend you to take advantage of these 
privileges, by bringing your families out as soon as possi- 
ble ; for you cannot but feel how much they would com- 
fort you in affliction, and inspire you with energy and 
perseverance, by being present with you. 

With every wish and prayer for your wel&re, and 
especially that a wise and merciful Providence may 
strengthen you in your exertions to " work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God who 
worketh in you, both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure/' I subscribe myself, with every sentiment of 
regard and sympathy, YouB Religious Instructor. 



WEEKLY RECORD. 

We have to congratulate ourselves in already having 
probably performed a third of our voyage. We have left 
the equator behind, and the southern cross is high above 
the horizon. A new system of stars is beginning to 
occupy overhead the place of those so long familiar to us, 
and although not so densely clustered, they yet possess 
perhaps in their characteristic grouping a more interesting 
effect. We have observed the anxiety manifested by some 
to get a sight of the line, so much talked of as endroling 
the globe. They have unsuccessfiilly watched the horizon, 
and peered deep into the pellucid waves. If, however, 
they have not exhausted themselves, and really desire to 
see it, they must turn their eyes heavenward, and regard 
astronomically the portions of those bril]jant orbs that 
illuminate the sky, for it exists only in the imagination, 
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and is to be found not on the earth, but in the heavens. 
What interesting moral reflections might be deduced from 
this, regarding the grovelling tendency of our thoughts, 
had we time and space ! but as both are wanting, we 
shall leave the idea to furnish others with a prolific germ 
of thought. 

We hear some express their regret that Neptune has 
not visited the ship, according to his custom ; but if they 
were acquainted with his manners, they would no doubt 
entertain a different opinion. He is rude and boisterous 
as the waves he rules, and his short reign on board a ship 
is a scene of oppression and cruelty, not of harmless fun 
and frolic, as it ought to be. We therefore rejoice that 
he has not been permitted to perform his marine orgies 
here. 

We beg to express our sympathy for those who suffer 
from a heat they have not been accustomed to. The 
nights during the calms were almost unendurable, in spite 
of open scuttles and collapsed wind-sails, that in vain were 
trimmed to court every cat's-paw. The berths on the 
lower deck seemed to scorch their unhappy occupants, 
who sought but could find no place of refuge, as the Sur- 
geon Superintendent, with the design of quieting this 
moving scene, and preventing disorder, directed that no 
one should sleep in the gangways. D. R. 
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No. V May 26, 1852. 



Trust no fttture, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead I 
Act— act in the living present. 

Heart within, and God overhead. 



Let us, then, be up and doing, ^ 
With a heart for any &te : 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 

Loa4rBL£ow. 



ON GKATITUDE TO OUR CREATOR. 

/* Oh I come, let us sing unto the Lord." 

Who are to "sing unto the Lord?" My brethren, 
they are to sing with heartfelt gratitude to God who pre- 
sent themselves before him, to return thanks, and praise 
his holy name for the mercies he is bestowing on them, 
and for the gift of his eternal Son, who came to save us 
from endless destruction. This is our daily and hourly 
duty, but it is of our public devotions on the Lord's day 
that I now speak : upon His day we have to beg a blessing, 
to hear his holy Gospel preached, to pray for his tender 
mercies towards us, and glorify him for all the benefits 
bestowed on us. Upon this day, then, we shall say, " Come, 
let us sing unto the Lord,'' not with our lips only, but 
with our hearts, that our voices may ascend before him 
as a lark mounts the air. To enjoy the privilege of thus 
addressing your Creator, come forth after the labours of 
the week — from the paths of vice and ruin — from the 
smoke of the furnace — and from the filth of the world, to 
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enter his house, and sing unto him with all our hearts. 
Alas! we have not done this; we have profaned his 
Sabbath and his sanctuary, by going, I am afraid, for the 
sole purpose of seeing and being seen. 

The prospect of the approaching Sabbath is a joyful 
one to the pious man who has finished his weekly work. 
Saturday night is the beginning of the labourer's weekly 
period of joy ; on the Sunday morning his heart bursts 
forth with gratitude, " Let us sing unto the Lord." How 
delightful it is on this morning to walk alone into the 
fields and woods ! — to see the beasts quietly cropping the 
grass which God has caused to grow for them ; to hear the 
birds chanting their morning song, and the soft winds 
rustling among the budding leaves, — all these seem to 
praise their Creator. 

When God had completed the work of creation, he 
rested, and he has commanded his people also to rest 
from their labours on that day, and consecrate it to his 
service. If we consider the sin we commit in profan- 
ing it, by spending it in doing our own pleasure, and 
walking in the way of the enemy of souls, we should 
surely pause, and ask God's forgiveness for the crime we 
have been guilty of, and ynplore his aid in resisting 
temptation for the future. Has not desecration of the 
Sabbath brought many of us here ? We confess it has ; 
but surely now we see the evil of neglecting his command- 
ments who is our best friend. This has separated us 
from all earthly firiends, and from many gracious privi- 
leges possessed by us. How many of us have left fathers 
or mothers, or perhaps both — brothers and sisters — wives 
and families — ^to weep in sore anguish ! To those who, 
alas ! have none of these relations, God will be a father 
and friend, if they seek him. 
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As we are about to tread on a new soil, let us cast off 
our old practices and passions, and begin with a deter- 
mination to do better : let us seek and serve God both 
publicly and privately, every day, and more particu- 
larly on His day : let us ask him to forgive us all that is 
past, and give us strength to walk in his way for the time 
to come : let Sunday be the best day of the seven for us: 
let us not care for the taunts and reproaches of those 
around us : let us fear him who is able to save us ; and 
let us deeply consider whether it is not better to serve 
God for a few short years, and then be happy for ever, than 
to serve Satan, and endure the torments of hell for eternity. 

" Be wise while it is called to-day, for the night cometh, 
when no work may be done.^ In the strength of our 
salvation let us repose all our hopes of happiness: in 
pursuing the right path we shall fear no evil, for God will 
support us. If there is one who will scoff at what I have 
said, may God forgive him, as I trust he will in his mercy 
through Christ forgive me ! Once more let me remind 
you it is to-day that he calleth ; harden not your hearts, 
but take warning from one who is as great a sinner as 
yourselves : our duty is to help each other as we travel 
onwards, and I therefore appeal to you in the hope of 
relieving some of a heavy burden. 

I hope we shall all meet, when we reach the land, to sing 
unto the Lord with our hearts and souls ; to thank Him 
for his kindness in preserving us on our long voyage, and in 
not cutting us off in the midst of our sins. If he had done 
so, what would our condition have been ! Solemn thought I 
It ought to make us prepare for death. In passing through 
the dark valley, how sweet it will be to have Jesus for a 
light : without this, all will be dark and dreary. H. G.* 
* Vide Note, p. 66. 
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DIVDfE SERVICE AT SEA. 

A LOUD shrill whistle was the signal for us to attend 
divine service on the quarter-deck, it being the Sabbath 
day. I was much gratified with the scene which presented 
itself: the juvenile members of the congregation — the 
soldiers' children — were seated in front of the poop; 
behind them were the soldiers under arms, and their wives 
occupied any little vacant spaces ; on the right stood the 
Surgeon Superintendent, and on the left, with the ofScers 
of the ship, was the captain ; the sailors seated themselves 
under the iMreak of the poop, in the rear of the pulpit, 
while the prisoners formed a semicircle in front. A 
solemn silence prevailed ; not a sound was to be heard 
but what was occasioned by the slight flapping of the 
sails ; all nature appeared calm and tranquil. Above our 
heads had been spread an awning, to protect us from the 
scorching rays of that glorious sun, which seemed to 
smile upon the convict ship as she lay becalmed on the so 
often turbulent but now peaceful ocean. 

The service commenced with that affecting and heavenly 
chant, " I will arise and go to my father." I could not 
help reflecting on the change in our circumstances : many 
a time have we heard the church bells summoning the 
parishioners to worship. I could picture in my mind the 
different groups of the old and young reverently wending 
their way to the house of God, there to confess their 
many sins and backslidings, and to implore grace and 
strength for the future. 

Truly if any one has cause to use these words, " We 
have erred and strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep," 
we have. How suitable, how admirably ^«:^\.^ 'Ccl^^ 

a 
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are to each and all of us. Perhaps we too have swelled 
the Dumbers of the congregation, and have sat beneath 
the ministry of faithful and devoted servants of Christ. 
But, alas ! " the Word preached did not profit, not being 
mixed with faith in them that heard it:" we did not 
attend to the counsel of a wise and merciful God, and we 
would not have his dear Son to reign over us. We were 
like those by the wayside, for no sooner did we hear the 
Word, than we allowed Satan to steal it out of our 
hearts. 

Perhaps we have served pious masters, who, sensible of 
the blessings obtained through attendance on the means 
and ordinances of grace, required their families and 
servants to attend, that they might hear the solemn 
warnings and kind invitations of mercy addressed to 
them. If we had listened, we should not now in all pro- 
bability be amongst those who form a congregation in the 
Pestonjee Bomanjee. 

The text for the occasion was solemnly striking, and 
fraught with infinite condescension and love. It was from 
Ezekiel, chap, xxxiii., v. 11 — " As I live, saith the Lord, 
I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that 
the wicked turn from his way and live : turn ye, turn 
ye, from your evil ways ; for why will ye die? '* Nothing 
could have been more applicable to us than these words 
of advice and encouragement. There we see the infinite 
God, stooping down as it were, and calling the creature 
sunk in guilt and misery to return to him — a God of 
unspotted purity and holiness reasoning with a creature 
that is depraved and rebellious. Oh, the love ! the for- 
bearance ! and the goodness of God ! there is nothing to 
be compared to it. The gift of his eternal Son is an act 
of such infinite love, that description fails to convey an 
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idea of it. " He sent His Son into the world, not to 
condemn the world, but that the world through him might 
be saved.** This is love! Love that God alone could 
entertain ! How different are God's actions to those of 
man ! " His ways are not our ways, neither are his 
thoughts our thoughts/' 

We violate the laws of our country, and our fellow 
men inflict the merited punishment — and properly; for 
if there was no punishment, there would be no protection. 
But man, puny man, openly, wilfully, and repeatedly 
rebels against God, defies his authority, tramples on his 
holy laws, and yet God calls him to return and be for- 
given, not willmg that he should eternally perish. 

Oh, may this feeble attempt of a fellow prisoner to 
impress on your minds the solemnity of a Sabbath day at 
sea, be effectual to your good, and also to my good ; and 
may we all, when we assemble for divine service on the 
quarter-deck, be able earnestly to say, in the language of 
the Prodigal Son, " I will arise and go to my father." 

J. A. 



* 



STANZAS ON A SUICIDE. 

Unhappy one ! life has for thee no sunny ray ; 

Through the dark caverns of thy troubled soul 
Crowd wildly dismal shapes, in ominous array, — 
A grisly crew — repentance, grief, despair, dismay : 

A weltering hell, o'er which tenebrious vapours roll. 

Silent and gloomy ! without a shadowy hope ; 
A conscience bruised and bleeding— hunted by remorse I 

* Fide Note, p. 41. 
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Pity a poor blind man, who tremblingly doth grope 
Along the giddy verge of life, without a prop, 
And staggers on the brink ; no hand to guide his course. 

A lurid lamp throws a funereal gloom, 

'Mid flickering shadows, o'er the peopl'd decks. 
'Tis midnight ; the doom'd one hastens to his doom : 
A handkerchief, a post, and little more than room 
To stand erect in. The maniac nothing recks. 

A demon stands beside, and guides his hand with care 

To adjust the knot, then kicks away his trembling feet 
'Mid hellish glee. Did no one restless sleeper there. 
Whose breath is on that livid check, start from his lair. 
Roused by that yell? Not one! His cup is now complete. 

A bitter cup ! bitter with misery and tears, 

Without one azure drop from the eternal spring 

Of life, to sweeten its turbid flood of griefs and tears. 

He drains it to the very dregs, amid the sneers 
Of every scoffing demon and polluted thing. 

Behold the parting shudder of that passing soul, — 

The quivering nerve, convulsed with arrowy pain. 
Away the murky tempest, clouds together roll. 
Revealing the throne of God above, — the final goal, — 
The radiant throne, where Justice and Mercy reign. 

Oh, Mercy ! pity the nakedness of that one, 

Of that prostrate soul that kneeleth now before thee. 
May not his tears, his grief, his agony have won 
Redemption ? Here forsaken, desolate, undone ; — 
No hope of joy remained, if not seen in Thee ! 
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[The above was written while feeling deeply the im- 
pression produced by one of the prisoners hanging him- 
self, about midnight, on the lower deck. Although almost 
touching those who were sleeping in the adjoining berths, 
his position was not discovered till the morning, when life 
had been long extinct. An inquiry made into the causes 
of this awful catastrophe, proved that the unfortunate 
man had occasionally suffered from different forms and 
degrees of lunacy, and that he was so affected in all pro- 
bability at the time he committed the fatal act. His con- 
dition in life had been that of a labouring man ; but his 
physical debility had probably prevented him earning a 
fair wage, thus in a manner forcing him to become a thief. 
He had been convicted of housebreaking, and sentenced 
to seven years' transportation, a considerable portion of 
which sentence he had undergone in prison at Gibraltar, 
and on public works. He was about fifty years of age, 
morose, silent, and retiring. No act of friendship or 
kindness had ever been sufficient to awaken confidence in 
him, and he therefore perished with his tale untold. One 
thing only was remarked by those who had been the 
longest associated with him, that he appeared to feel 
deeply his degradation. This, added to the fact that he 
was an uneducated man without mental resources, are 
probably reasons sufficient to account for his fate ; at least 
we know of none other.] 



HOBART TOWN. 

This is to be considered the continuation of the de- 
scription of the entrance to Hobart Town, inserted in a 
previous number ; and we shall therefore coxoxsi^xi^^ V^ 
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saying, that however lively the expectations excited, they 
are not destined to be extinguished on landing. A 
stranger cannot bat admire the completeness of the 
mechanism of civilised life which he sees around him. 
For the convenience of foreign trade, wharfe, and even 
basins, in which vessels of three or four hundred tons can 
receive or discharge their cargoes, are formed, of a size 
proportioned to the demand for such accommodation, and 
to an extent much beyond what is often observed in old 
commercial emporiums. 

In Hobart Town, although perhaps no individual 
object deserves to be specially described on account of 
its superior architectural effect or extensive public utility, 
there is yet great room for praising the manner of form- 
ing, paving, and macadamising the streets. Without any 
regard to the original inequalities of the ground, they 
cross each other at right angles, running in straight lines 
from the cardinal points of the compass, many of them 
more than a mile in length. The same regularity does 
not, however, extend to the houses, for each proprietor 
has built or declined building, entirely at his own discre- 
tion. Except, then, in the principal streets, where a 
considerable amount of uniformity exists, every possible 
variety of domestic architecture is observed, correspond- 
ing to nothing often but the fantastic caprice of the 
builder, or the extent of his funds. This defect, however, 
originating to a great extent in the necessary embarrass- 
ments of an infant settlement, is in rapid course of 
removal. 

The impulse created by the gold of the neighbouring 
colony has so much increased the value of house property, 
and, in a proportionate degree, of town allotments, as to 
stimuhte to renewed vigour the spirit of enterprise. 
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languishing previously, in consequence of a feeling of 
insecurity existing in regard to the real value of such 
investments. Fortunately for the colony, the large supply 
of convict labour does not allow this spirit to expire in 
fruitless aspirations, nor to counteract, by its own activity, 
the good which follows legitimate enterprise, by sinking 
an amount of capital in its accomplishment utterly dispro- 
portionate to the results. Although wages are no doubt 
extremely high, they must be regarded as moderate when 
compared with those of the neighbouring colonics, where no 
such check exerts a constant depressing force, as exists here. 
There is then a prospect of employing labour even in the 
present exalted pecuniary condition of the colony, with 
the reasonable expectation that its products will be a fair 
return for the expenditure of capital. These facts assure 
us that the drain of workmen to the " gold diggings " has 
neither arrested private nor public works, nor at all 
restricted the march of progress, but, on the other hand, 
has been attended with the best results. 

A number of private dwellings are being erected, some 
of which display a considerable amount of architectural 
decoration, indicating a strong bias to taste, in a society 
struggling with difficulties. While the improvements of 
the streets are progressing steadily, so as to bring many 
of them into a condition little inferior to those of the 
mother country, there is still found sufficient labour to 
continue the extension of the wharfs, to construct an 
additional aqueduct required for the wants of an increas- 
ing population, and to hasten to completion an admirably 
designed public market. The latter may be considered one 
of the most useful, and, in an ornamental point of view, the 
most important, buildings Hobart Town has to boast of. 
Its pretensions, however, cannot prevent on^ l^^wi^Vorw 
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ridiculously absurd are the opinions whicli numy of the 
Tasmanians hold with regard to it: indeed, one hears 
sometimes this query gravely propounded — ^^ have you 
any finer buildings in London?" 

It is pleasing to witness how widely patriotic devotion 
is diffused, and how certainly it invests the native soil, in 
defiance of all obstacles, with the most attractive proper- 
ties. Here, as elsewhere, the young regard their country 
with pride and affection, and nothing could convince them 
that it is not the fairest and best portion of creation. It 
would be wrong to try to remove this feeling, so fruitful 
of good ; besides, they have much reason to be proud, 
when they contrast the appearances of wealth and civili- 
sation existing around them, with what the same district 
was but little more than a short generation ago. Then a 
wild barren-looking scene, crowded hills, and thick brush- 
wood, surmounted by somWe-coloured and comparatively 
stunted trees, indicative of the poverty of the soil, must 
have given a character of inhospitality to the desert 
shore, from which all but the stoutest hearts must have 
recoiled. 

What a triumph for our race it is to behold how their 
indomitable energy, directed by the rarest ]»ractical wis- 
dom, has reared an opulent city, with all the necessary 
concomitants to render it self-supporting, where a few 
half starved savages could with difficulty gather a precari- 
ous supply of food, and who, after indeterminate centuries 
of occupation, have left behind them scarcely a trace of 
their existence, while already the labours of their suc- 
cessors are graven in indelible lines on the face of the 
country. 

(GontiniMd.) 
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AN ADDRESS TO A LARK, 

WHICH THE AUTHOR STARTED FROM ITS NEST ON SOUTHSEA 
COMMON, MAT 1851. 

Blest be thy resting spot, minstrel by nature taught. 

Emblem of innocence, free of alloy ; 
Who, upon wanton wing, earth's vocal praises sing. 

In Strains of devotion — in accents of joy. 

My tongue cannot praise thee in lay as it ought to. 
Sweet musical cherub, with liberty blest I 

Thy loud swelling anthems give birth to sensations 
Which soothe my lone bosom, with sorrow opprest. 

Close by thy tiny nest blushes the daisy's crest, — 

Type of fidelity — ^firstling of spring ; — 
Surcharged with the nectar which elves love to sip at, 

When night spreads her canopy over the scene. 

Ne'er will I touch thy lair ; here, in the open air, 
Nourish thy brood with afiecttonate glee : 

Thy callow nurslings feel thy congenial glow 
Fire their instinct to nature and thee. 

Oh, may they never be held in captivity, 

'Neath the dominion of any rude hawk ; 
But in the atmosphere sing to their auditors, 

Lays that were never to mortals yet taught. 

J. C. 

[It is necessary to apologise to the reader for the inser- 
tion of the above very imperfect verses — ^imperfect so far 
as their construction and rhyme are concerned. We 
hope, however, that some interest will be eiLfiUA^. ^x^t^^^- 
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ing themy as the production of a vigorous yet unpolished 
mind, viewing nature through a particular medium. Ac- 
cepted in this light, they form a psychologic curiosity, 
which constitutes our excuse. 

The author, J. C, was a native of Benfrewshire, by 
occupation a sailor, aged about thirty-six years. His 
steadiness, activity, and intelligence, had elevated him to 
the position of mate in a Liverpool trader. The small 
pecuniary gains from this situation scarcely sufficed to 
support a wife and three children who were dependent on 
him. His love for them — one of the most ennobling feel- 
ings of humanity when legitimately exercised, but capable 
by its very strength of becoming, by virtue of necessity 
and loose moral views, a social demon — and his poverty, 
drove him to commit a forgery on the master of the ship 
in which he was serving. The crime was proved against 
him, and he was condemned to seven years' transporta- 
tion. Of this period he had served, previously to his 
embarkation, one year in " separate confinement/' and 
twenty-one months on " public works." 

Upon no one of the prisoners, probably, had prison 
discipline produced a deeper or more beneficial elSect. 
There was a subdued earnestness apparent in every act of 
his life. Not a minute did he allow to escape without 
endeavouring, by active exertion, to inspire a favourable 
estimate of his character. No obloquy, and no danger, 
seemed for a moment capable of arresting him in the dis- 
charge of what he deemed his duty. His moral courage 
was indeed invulnerable. It seemed to be based on 
sincere religion, and on the unchanged love he bore to 
his wife and family. It may be considered improper 
to conjoin a spiritual principle with an earthly one; 
but I am describing the moral character of an indi- 
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vidual, and therefore I am compelled by truth to pre- 
sent it with all its haman imperfections. Prison con- 
straint and discipline appeared to have caused him far 
less suffering than what he experienced in having his 
domestic ties broken. To return to his family, or 
bring them to him, was the absorbing object of his daily 
life. His conduct on board rendered his character deserv- 
ing of the most favourable notice, which I have no doubt 
has been fully sustained by his subsequent behaviour ; 
thus bringing probably his cherished hope almost already 
within his reach.] 



WEEKLY RECORD. 

Death has been amongst us in its most awful form, 
that of suicide. No one could look on those livid and 
distorted features, those rigid and contracted limbs, 
without shuddering at the ghastly object. There was a 
history of pain and anguish imprinted on every lineament. 
To us the sight was most repulsive; but to others it 
appeared to possess in its very horror a kind of fascina- 
tion. One poor misguided man actually threatened to 
take it for an example, and his state of mind rendered 
such a result not improbable. He was therefore placed 
under restraint, which soon restored him to the use of the 
little sense he possessed. The ideas expressed on this 
melancholy subject in another part of this Journal, render 
unnecessary any further detail. 

A week's calm, varied only by light gusts of wind and 
thunder showers, has tried our patience, and developed 
character. Every coming cloud or cat's-paw was con- 
sidered by the sanguine a termination oi \\i<^\t ^\a^.% ^1 
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suspense ; while the desponding were convinced that we 
were becalmed for an illimitable period^ and that conse- 
quently every appearance of wind was but a mockery. 
We would endeavour to press upon both the folly of 
such extreme opinions, and the wisdom of always view- 
ing matters by the aid of their reason and experience 
alone. If they do so, they will certainly avoid much dis- 
appointment and annoyance in their journey through life. 

D. R. 
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No. VL— June 2, 1852. 



Trust no fiiture, howe'er pleasant I 
Let the dead past bury'its dead ! 

Act— act in th^ living present, 
Heart within, and Qod o'erhead. 



Let ns then be np and doing, 
With a heart for any ftte : 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 

LONOFELLOW. 



ON TIME. 

(Concluded from p. 79.) 

Life is real I life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal. 
Dust thou art, to dust retumest. 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Our fourth observation was, '' That time is a precious 
talent, for the neglect and abuse of which mankind will 
be held accountable." Time is a precious gift, even in a 
temporal point of view, as on its continuation depends 
the enjoyment of every other blessing. Death bursts the 
seemingly indissoluble ties of affection, breaks up the 
most durable circle of friendship, and extorts, however 
reluctantly, from the passing soul, a last farewell to all 
the beauties of nature. 

Although there were no futurity, common prudence 
might urge to some preparation for such an awful disrup- 
tion and valediction as this. Every individual has many 
temporal obligations upon him, many duties to perform, 
which must be executed in proper time, or they will pro- 
bably never be done, leaving the individual to die in a 
state of moral bankruptcy, a downdraught on his friends 
and a pest to society 
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There are men so void of every good principle as to be 
content to live thus, nay, to die thos, without making the 
least endeavour to redeem their obligations. This is 
lamentable from the worldly consequences, but these are 
as dust in the balance compared with the eternal results 
that must inevitably follow the neglect and abuse of 
the precious gift of time, if God's mercy through Christ 
prevent not. 

When time is viewed by the light of divine revelation, 
and in connection with eternity, we discern its over- 
whelming importance. It is by this light that we are led 
to perceive the immense value of our immortal souls — the 
enormous price that has been paid for their redemption 
from sin and misery, and consequently the guilt and mad- 
ness of those who, despising the day of merciful visitation, 
and living in a continual round of giddy pleasure, cannot 
find time, as they express it, to think of eternal things. 
On such, the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night. But however they deceive themselves to their own 
destruction, God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. 

Should this meet the eyes of any of the careless ones, 
we entreat them to be wise while it is called to-day ; for 
as certainly as time has been bestowed upon us,' so cer- 
tainly will it have to be accounted for. The vessel in 
which we sail may be retarded by adverse winds or calms, 
but time speeds onward with unvarying march, and will 
very soon land us on the shores of the eternal world. 
Listen, then, to the warning voice, — 

Redeem thy hours, the time is brief 

While in the glu^ the sand-grains shiver ; 
For measureless the joy or grief 
When time and thou shalt part for ever. 

J. G.» 

♦ Fide ^ote, p. ^T, 
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« THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH." 

The occurrences of the past week must have reminded 
many of the nearness of death, and the necessity of seek- 
ing for a staff to support and guide us when it approaches. 
A traveller on a dark wintry night, without a light to 
direct his steps over an unknown way, feels himself en- 
compassed by dangers and difficulties ; so it is with the 
worldly man, who rises daily to pursue his avocations, 
and retires to rest like the beast of the field, without 
thinking of God, who made and sustains him. I ask my 
readers, can that man say with confidence, like the 
Psalmist, " Yea though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, 
thy rod and staff they comfort me"? No; he is a 
stranger to the fear and love of God, and will look in 
vain for aid in the hour of death. 

Let us turn to that man who takes God for his father, 
Christ for his light, and the Holy Ghost for his com- 
forter. Such an one can with assurance repeat the words 
of the Psalmist ; for in the dark valley he fears no evil, 
leaning on the staff of the Gospel. He will be guarded 
by angels — as we trust the soul of our dear sister lately 
departed has been — into the presence of Him whom he 
has trusted. 

My dear readers, ft will soon be our turn to render our 
accounts to God for the time he has lent us. Can we, 
then, go on without seeking a staff to support us ? Let 
us not remain wilfully blind, but let us cease to do evil 
and learn to do well, that we may look forward to that 
day without fear. He has said, "When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with tbee, axv^ MXvcow.^ ^^ 
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rivers, they shall not overflow thee." We need, then, 
fear no evil if God is with us, but advance joyfully to that 
rest which is prepared for His people. May we, then, 
turn to Him and serve Him with all our hearts, that we 
may have the light of His countenance to guide us 
'* through the dark valley of the shadow of death." 

H. G.* 



LINES ADDRESSED TO A MOTHER 

ON THE DEATH OF HEB INFANT CHILD, MAT 28, 1852. 

Weep not, fond mother, for thy happy child : 
Oh, cease to mourn against high heaven's decree ! 

Immaculate she was, and undefiled, 

And now her spotless spirit soareth free. 

Oh, glorious freedom ! free from sin and strife ! 

Free from this world, and all its harrowing cares : 
Ah, who'd call back a child or friend to life. 

When his blest spirit to the sky repairs ! 

Yet can I well respect the sacred tears. 
That silent flow adown thy pallid cheeks. 

But calm thy throbbing heart, and hush thy fears. 
And pray for holy resignation — meek ! 

Ah, think of life—that thorny tortuous way — 
And all the ills entail'd on human mould. 

Then lift thy voice to God in thankful praise. 
That he has called her to His shining fold. 

• Fwfo Note, p. 66. 
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Oh, that, like hers, my spirit too had flown 

In spotless infancy, to heavenly rest : 
What crime and sorrow had I never known ! 

What anguish spared an aged mother's breast ! 

Then weep no more ! but rather cheerful smile ! 

A blest release like hers is not to die ; 
She has but shaken off this mortal coil 

To join the bright-eyed cherubs in the sky. 

There, when thou'st past life's dubious troubled sea, 
And landed safely on that tranquil shore. 

Then to thy arms thy sainted babe will flee ; — 
What heavenly rapture ! ne'er to sever more ! 

W. F. N.* 



HOBART TOWN. 

(Continued from p. 104.) 

There is an amount of animation and even gaiety in 
the streets of Hobart Town on a fine day, that proves 
exhilarating to a stranger who has arrived there after a 
long sea voyage. To be welcomed on a distant shore by 
the kindly looks of one's own countrymen is always a 
joyous accident, for it is impossible to avoid placing 
reliance and aflection upon the noble contour of that 
form that is found an example of intelligence and charac- 
ter in every corner of the globe. Some, with a perverse 
blindness to the moral grandeur of that race, see in the 
individuals of it only a development of animal structure 
of the commonest kind ; but the man who looks intelli- 

* Fufo Note, p. 63. 
H 
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gently, beholds in the serene depths of that eye, in the 
intellectual massiveness of those features, the reflection of 
a soul endowed with the noblest capacities and aspira- 
tions. 

We are, however, forgetting the gallantry due to our 
fair country-women, who form the most attractive por- 
tion of the crowd we are examining, and who ought to 
occupy the first place in our description. We cannot 
expect that climate has yet had time to effect a change in 
their external appearance decided enough to obliterate 
the physical characteristics of the race; and we are 
therefore not surprised to find ourselves mingling in a 
throng, such as we would probably meet in the streets of 
any town in Great Britain. 

The only differences at all perceptible are perhaps a 
greater display of showy colours, united with a less lady- 
like deportment than would be observed amongst women 
making a similar ostentatious exhibition at "Home." 
We must not, however, rashly condemn a fair employ- 
ment of gay colours, without taking into consideration 
their adaptation to particular circumstances. Here we 
must view them in conjunction with the brilliancy of 
the sky, and the warmth of tone of natural objects, not 
in accordance with the code of fashion elsewhere. If 
we agree to decide by these considerations, we find here 
that a more luminous atmosphere and richer tints justify 
the employment of colours which would properly be con- 
sidered outrageous if observed in contrast with the sober 
lights of our native scenery. 

We are hence disposed to acquiesce in their ideas of 
taste, on its own merits, without being influenced by 
those tall and graceful young forms — the indigenous pro- 
ducts of the soil — that look so lovely and attractive in 
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their* showy vestments. One cannot help looking at 
these young individuals with some degree of interest, from 
feeling that in them we shall probably discover — if it 
exists — the first divergence from the parent type, result- 
ing from climate. The most cursory examination will 
certainly demonstrate the presence of such a divergence 
in both sexes : it displays itself in an elongated slender 
figure, more delicate features, hair and complexion gene- 
rally fair, a head scarcely expanded proportionally to the 
size of the body, and extremities disproportionately long. 
Both physically and mentally they sooner reach maturity, 
but it is doubtful if this rapid development is based on as 
much intrinsic power as belonged to the parents. It is, 
however, certain, that much cleverness and natural apti- 
tude are apparent. What changes another century or 
two may produce on these characters, it is impossible to 
foretell, but the preceding facts may incline us to entertain 
no apprehensions that any marked deterioration will occur. 
Indeed, we may be disposed on the other hand to consider, 
from the evidence of more active vital force, that it will 
certainly construct a more perfect being than any which 
at present exists. 

If the indigenous peculiarities noticed in the preceding 
paragraph are insuflScient to convince a stranger that he 
has arrived in a new world, the frequent appearance of 
the livery of criminal life, added to the ostentatious ca- 
prices of the " diggers,'' will not fail to do so. Occasionally 
a bridal party is observed going to, or returning from the 
altar, the blushing bride laden with unwonted finery, and 
very much oppressed, either with the bliss proper for the 
occasion, or at the attention she attracts. The happy 
bridegroom — who practically exhibits his belief that liba- 
tions to Bacchus ought to precede the wotsVv^ oi'^-^xci'sc^ — 
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sits lovingly beside his spouse, with one ann clasped round 
her buxom figure, alternately sipping the dews of love 
from her coral lips, and the mountain dew from the neck 
of a black bottle. The posture of ease he has assumed, 
with his limbs elevated, and his feet projecting over the 
side of the carriage, is a homily in itself, and assures 
the incredulous that there are at least two soles in the 
carriage. 

A proper number of attendants, or perhaps a greater 
number than usual, in proportion to the superior jollity of 
a " digger's " marriage, accompany the happy pair. Their 
duty appears to consist in making themselves ridiculous 
for the amusement of the public, and in making frequent 
applications to the genii of the black bottle for aid to 
maintain the spiritual excitement that is such a prominent 
feature in this display. 

In another hackney-coach or cab — their fares six shil- 
lings or more each hour, taboos them to ordinary mortals 
— ^you will observe one or two " diggers," or perhaps a 
larger party, clad in their distinguishing uniform, a blue 
serge frock, fustian trowsers, supported by a leathern belt, 
and a small round felt hat — popularly designated Jem Crow 
— all probably more or less, by external marks, bearing 
witness to the nature of the auriferous soil, and consti- 
tuting on this account a fit subject of inquiry for the 
geologist. 

One cannot escape from the conviction that these men 
are supremely happy. Rich, beyond their most extrava- 
gant dreams—all their ambition and desires gratified — ^no 
subject of future care : what more can fortune or life do 
for any man ! They seem to feel this, for there is an 
indescribable amount of self satisfaction in the expression 
of their faces and in their attitudes. With their short 
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black pipes in their mouths, their legs and arms scattered 
abroad^ and their indifference to dress, they express 
to the world around them that they are far beyond the 
reach of opinion. 

If an individual enters one of the taverns — which are, 
unhappily, far too numerous here — he will see in all 
probability a jovial party, entreating every stranger who 
enters to join them in their carousal. This is restrained 
by no feeling of moderation, or no consideration for the 
expense ; the publican profusely pours out to them his 
choice nectar, taking care to charge exorbitantly for 
what they do, and much, it is said, that they do not 
drink. It does not, however, matter to individuals who 
have no future to provide for ; the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent is enough^ for them. Their physical capability is their 
capital, and it has proved, in proportion to their wants, an 
enormous one. Their experience has found it inex- 
haustible; hence they believe that they have but to 
draw on it to find their check honoured. 

This feeling has caused some of the diggers, on enter- 
ing a shop, to pay ostentatiously the sums due by other 
purchasers ; while, for the articles required for themselves, 
they were not satisfied unless double or treble their actual 
value was demanded. Their enjoyments being active, not 
passive, they feel no gratification in the mere possession 
of money. But spending money, although generally 
found easy enough, is not such a simple matter for these 
men, whose wants are so few, and easily purchased. 
They hence obtain a double pleasure from their extrava- 
gance ; they succeed in spending their money, and they 
enhance the value of the object required, thus rendering 
it more precious in their eyes. 

Men accustomed to labour feel so intensely the ixkfiA»vb5^- 
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ness of doing nothing, that it becomes a sort of necessity 
for them either to destroy their consciousness by intem- 
perance, or to escape from idleness by undertaking some 
laborious employment. The former is the usual resource 
of the gold digger, for it is very difficult for men who 
have been successful in the exciting lottery of gold digging 
to settle down to the sober routine of daily life. Those, 
however, who after severe toil have returned unsuccessful, 
or who, with constitutions incapable of combating the 
numerous causes of disease peculiar to the employment, 
have been forced, at the risk of their lives, to abandon 
their labours, settle down quiet and industrious men, 
probably improved by their failure, which has convinced 
them of the necessity of resting their hopes of fortune on 
steady application rather than lucky accidents. 

(Continued.) 



ESSAY ON INDUSTRY. 

A HISTORY of the triumphs of industry would fill many 
volumes. It would, in truth, be a history of the labours 
of the human race. All that can be expected from a 
writer in the Pestonjee Bomanjee Journal is a few cur- 
sory remarks on the general bearing of the subject. 

Industry is true wisdom displayed in the employment 
of time. It is assiduous, indefatigable perseverance in 
endeavouring to do something useful. Opposed to indus- 
try is indolence, the parent of want and shame. The 
votaries of the latter are ignorant of the importance of 
time, and become enervated, so that they cannot take 
advantage of the passing moments. 

There is a spurious industry— a kind of busy trifling — 
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in which too many are engaged, without jeffecting any- 
good for themselves, or their brethren of mankind. A 
certain Athenian sage had a pupil, to whom he was 
anxious to impart a knowledge of the philosophy for 
which Greece was famous. But the youth, like too many 
of his own age, loved amusement better; he practised 
carriage-driving — then a favourite pastime of the Atheni- 
ans — till he acquired such dexterity in the art that he 
could drive a carriage round a given circle, keeping the 
wheels within an inch, and yet never touching its peri- 
meter. He had just finished one of these circuits, and 
was receiving the plaudits of the spectators, when his 
master burst through the crowd, and thus addressed 
him : — 

" With indignation 1 survey 

Such time, such talents thrown away ! 

The time profusely squander'd there 

On vulgar arts, beneath thy care. 

If well employed, at less expense. 

Had taught thee knowledge, virtue, sense ; 

And raised thee from a coachman's fate. 

To govern men, and guide the state." 

Some of the modem aristocracy might find their pro- 
totype in this truant Athenian youth, were it not that his 
amusement was far more dignified than are the modern 
contrivances for killing time. True, when the vis-inertia 
seizes upon a sick man, or when he wastes his precious 
time in counting the flies of summer, or something equally 
useless, the consequences may not be, personally, so fatal 
as to the poor man whose industry is his all, but the 
example is pernicious, — his country has a right to com- 
plain, and there is a far higher accountability, which such 
idlers would do well to think of. 

To the great mass of the British nation these t^\si^V& 
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do not apply. The untiring and well-directed industry 
of Britain has made her the envy and model of surround- 
ing nations. While she must be allowed to have many 
degenerate sons, the great majority of her population 
seem to have adopted these favourite maxims of Sir 
Joshua Beynoldsy '^ Industry is the right hand of for- 
tune ;*' " nothing is denied to well-directed industry." 

In a country well-nigh the antipodes of Britain as 
regards geographical position, viz. New Holland, exists a 
race certainly her opposite as regards intellect and in- 
dustry. Instead of building for himself a commodious 
house, the New Hollander, too slothful to erect even a 
hut, burrows in the ground like a rabbit, or shelters him- 
self from the wind by placing a piece of bark with its 
edge on the ground ; and it requires the most pressing 
demands of hunger to rouse him to any degree of in- 
dustry in searching for his food. 

This is the nadir of human existence. The passions of 
jealousy and revenge alone sometimes rouse them to san- 
guinary conflicts ; and they display a savage joy in the 
capture of prisoners, as they form not only an evidence of 
victory, but provide a feast to crown the triumph. All 
attempts to civilise this barbarous race have hitherto 
signally failed of success. 

Imagine, if you can, such a people becoming eminent 
philosophers, enlightened agriculturists, skilful manu- 
facturers, or enterprising merchants and mariners, and 
sending out their fleets to explore and colonise other 
countries. The idea seems preposterous, unless they 
were, by something like a new creation, to be imbued 
with a spirit of industry. Suppose them to be governed 
for centuries by a race of chiefs of the same stamp as 
Peter the Great of Bussia, and a change in their habits 
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and capabilities would become even probable. If we had 
leisure to examine in detail such a progression with its 
results^ we should obtain a bright view of the benefits 
industry has conferred on the human race. 

(Continued.) 



WEEKLY EECORD. 



Death has twice paid us a visit since our last number 
was issued. His first victim — a babe of three months — 
had scarcely opened its eyes to the light of day, and had 
not yet by infantile graces wound round its parents' 
hearts the deep and tender cords of love, that, growing 
with time, cause, in breaking at a more advanced age, 
such incurable sorrow. The grief, however poignant for 
the moment, occasioned by such a loss, admits of consola- 
tions, which being elegantly expressed in verses in another 
page of this Journal, requires no additional reflections 
here : 

" God plants Uis flowers where He thinks fit. 
And plucks at any age." 

His second victim — a young sailor — was pr^pitated 
accidentally with a watch-mate from the poop into the 
sea. Instantly the appalling cry was raised, '* A man 
overboard!'' all hands rushed to aid in rescuing them. 
Every possible eflfort was made for the purpose, but only 
one was saved ; the other found a premature tomb. It 
appears strange that men pursue the precarious life of 
a sailor without acquiring — what we consider a necessary 
accomplishment — the art of swimming ; and yet it is 
too true that numbers do so, and perish, like this unfor- 
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tunate man, from the want of a little foresight and appli- 
cation. 

These examples of the uncertainty of life have placed a 
cloud on every brow, and sent a throb through every 
heart in this ship. Death is ever standing at our side, 
with his arm raised in readiness to strike the final blow. 
Be prepared, then, for ye know not when it will descend ! 

D. R. 
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Trust no future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead I 
Act— act in the living present, 

Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate : 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait. 

Longfellow. 



EXPERIENCE OF A PRISONER. 

To the Editor of the Pestonjee Bomanjee Journcd, 

Sir,-— On reading your Journal No. IV., I was much 
pleased with the information which our religious instruc- 
tor has-80 kindly given us in it, respecting the condition 
and future prospects of " ticket of leave " holders. I 
cannot allow the present favourable opportunity to pass, 
without expressing my gratitude for the measures that 
have been taken by so many kind and Christian friends in 
behalf of our improvement and reformation. 

Having observed how deeply interested the prisoners 
were in the information presented to them on their pros- 
pects, and hoping that the same interest will be extended 
to this address, I beg leave to give a few words of advice 
to them through the medium of your Journal, believing 
that no one can be better suited for executing a duty of 
this description than one of themselves. 

" Dear Fellow-Prisoners, — We have &e^\i ts^ssk^ 
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chmget sioce we stood before the bar of judgment to 
reoeive the sentences doe to our offences. We have all 
»noe that time passed a certain period (more or less than 
twelve months) in separate confinement, where the means 
were amply afforded as of improring oar minds, and also 
of throwing off many old and dissolute habits, which, if 
retained, most eventaally prove disastroas to us. No 
doubt this punishment was found very severe to most, if 
not an ; I know it was some time before I could recon- 
cile myself to the idea of being locked up in a small cell, 
without the privil^^e — as I then considered it — of con- 
versing or associating with others placed in the same 
deplorable circumstances. 

'^ But my then indiscriminating judgment could not 
penetrate b^ond the dark mist which arose from a mind 
clouded with a misconception of what was really right or 
wrong, and too often involved me in perplexities, which 
1 had great difficulty in extricating myself from. But 
let selfishness and prejudice give way to sound reason, 
and we shall be compelled to confess that separate con- 
finement is a kind, a wise, not a cruel and unnecessary 
mode of punishment. Let us fairly weigh the rules and 
regulations which we were bound to obey, and we must 
allow that, properly regarded, they are calculated to pro- 
duce salutary and beneficial effects ; and, therefore, that 
the framers of them were guided by wisdom. 

'^ After passing the usual time in separate confinement, 
we were removed to public works, there to acquire habits 
of regularity and industry, under strict discipline. I was 
sent to Portland, where I found at first the work very 
laborious, partly from being unaccustomed to it, and 
partly from being in a discontented frame of mind. I 
thank God for opening my eyes to see my folly and 
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danger, and also for shewing me the fatal errors and mis- 
takes which I so often made through the imperfection of 
a perverse judgment. Soon as the cloud of prejudice had 
been removed, enabling me to see things in their true 
colours, all my difficulties vanished, and I became recon- 
ciled to my condition. Since that time I can conscien- 
tiously say that I have spent some of the happiest days of 
my life at Portland. Often at night I have gone into my 
little cell oppressed with the heat, and fatigued by the 
labours of the day, yet have enjoyed that peace of mind 
which more than compensates for all other privations. I 
firmly believe that many poor prisoners, although stained 
and disgraced by crime, who have been made sensible of 
the heinousness of their guilt, not only towards man, but 
towards God, and have, through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope set 
before them in the Gospel, are blessed — ^though in a 
dungeon — with that peace of mind which even kings 
might envy. 

<* A man may boast of liberty and happiness, but if he is 
a servant of sin, and allows himself to be governed by 
pride, envy, rage, passion, &c., it is quite clear, that 
although he may enjoy civil liberty, it is not a perfect 
nor peaceful liberty, but a cruel and dangerous thraldom 
in which he lives. There are numbers of persons at the 
present day in a Christian country, who, like the Jews of 
old, will not allow that they are bondsmen, because they 
have never been deprived of civil liberty, nor — as they 
term it — been in bondage to any man ; but our blessed 
Lord tells them that they are bondsmen till the Son of 
God sets them free ; and that when he sets them free, 
they will then, and not till then, be free indeed. Oh 
that we may all ei^oy this liberty which our Saviour 
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speaks of ! — the liberty of our immortal souls — which is 
of infinitely greater importance than that of the body. 
The means that were furnished at Portland for our 
reformation, and for the cultivation of our good qualities, 
were truly great; and I do sincerely hope that the 
admirable discipline of that establishment, and the untir-. 
ing efforts of its chaplain, will not be lost upon us. 

" If we have conducted ourselves in such a way asto 
enable the prison authorities to recommend us for embar- 
kation with a ticket of leave for one of the Australian 
colonies, we have arrived at another stage in our proba- 
tion ; this all of us have obtained, and we are now far on 
the way to our destination, if God spares us. This part 
of our probation is doubtless a severe trial to most here, 
particularly to those who have been unaccustomed to a 
seafaring life. I confess that I feel it the most disagree- 
able punishment that has been inflicted on me. We are 
all of us now in association ; there is no separate confine- 
ment, but I believe there are many on board who, not- 
withstanding the aversion they have to exclusion from 
their fellow-creatures, would prefer solitude to compulsory 
intermixture with men of all kinds of dispositions. 

" Let us, however, cheer up, looking towards the 
gracious promise of God, * that the present trials, which 
are but for a moment, work out for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory/ I, now, as a fellow- 
prisoner, entertaining feelings of concern and affection for 
you, ask, what fruit have we of those things whereof we 
are now ashamed ? Surely we cannot look back upon our 
life without blushing at the wickedness of despising the 
forbearance of God ; we must be constrained to acknow- 
ledge that all His ways are verity and truth ; and that 
the love which he hath shown in sparing and preserving 
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US all these long dark years, passeth all knowledge and 
conception on our part. Let the immensity of this love 
stimulate us for the rest of the time we may be here, so to 
conduct ourselves as to do credit to the discipline and 
treatment we have undergone, and are undergoing. For 
the future, let us endeavour, through the help of God, to 
do that which is lawful and right, so that we may all 
land with good characters. 

" From the account that has been given of our future 
position, it appears to be ably and kindly regulated, and 
I consider it very good. When we land, we shall either 
be hired out by masters or remain in Government employ 
until, after a short period, our conduct recommends us 
for a conditional pardon, which will enable us to select 
whatever colony or situation our inclinations or advantage 
may point out. These facts ought to encourage us to 
look forward to brighter and happier days. If we have 
taken advantage of the means of instruction bestowed on 
us through charity and kindly feeling, we shall have cause 
to bless God for the punishment we have undergone. 
However disgraceful it may be, if it has effected our 
reformation, that disgrace and that punishment are trifling 
matters in comparison with the joy and happiness in store 
for us. 

" Let us, then, henceforth determine, with the grace 
of God, to do that which is right, to labour diligently for 
our own salvation, and to do unto all men as we would 
that they should do unto us. Let us show by our con- 
duct, in whatever situation we may be placed, that we 
have profited by the instruction offered to us. Let us 
ardently strive to live a godly, righteous, and sober life. 
Let not the efforts of those zealous and unwearied friends 
who have all along studied our good, prov^ \x\i"aN^>Jcis\%. 
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Let us encourage tbem in their labours of love and charity 
by exemplary conduct. This will give them energy to 
persevere in their endeavours to elevate the unhappy 
ones stained with crime. 

" Be assured that the chastisement which has been in-> 
flicted on us was caused by no revengeful feeling, but 
solely for the purpose of reformation, of convincing us of 
our sin and folly, of showing us that we could never be 
happy while we persisted in crime, and of protecting the 
community at large from our attacks. These alone are, 
I believe, the motives which guide our punishments. 
Feeling, then, how kindly we have been treated, let us 
resolve to act in such a way as will convince the world 
that these efforts have been crowned with success. Let 
us convince the world, that, though branded with the dis- 
graceful name of convict, and though looked upon by 
many as unfit for civilised society, we can, aye ! and are 
determined, by the help of God, to become honourable 
and virtuous members of society. J. A." * 



VERSES ON PARTING WITH A FRIEND 

WHO HAD BEEN KIND TO THE AUTHOB IN PBI80N. 

Is there a heart so dark and cold. 
Beneath the radiant orb of day. 

That ardent glows not to behold 
The great Creator's boundless sway ; — 

That loves not in the early spring 
To see the wild birds throng the sky. 

As merrily they soar and sing 
On wings of swift ecstatic joy ? 

♦ Fide Note, p. 47. 
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The primrose and the lily flower 

Can heaven-bom man unmoved survey, 

As, joyous in some grassy bower, 

They spring beneath the smile of day ? 

Or see each helpless living thing 

By peace and plenty lulled to rest, 
And for the Great Providing King 

Feel not deep love within his breast ? 

Oh, gratitude ! thou heavenly child, 

Inspire with language from above 
My feeble tongue and measures wild, 

To tell my friend how fond I love ! 

The balm of kindness thou did'st pour 

Profusely on my wounded head ; 
And, like the dew-drop from the flower. 

My bitter woes and sorrows fled ! 

Hope smiling rose beneath thy sight. 
And twinkled like the morning star. 

When through the fleeting shades of night 
He hails Apollo's golden car ! 

The time has come — alas ! too soon— 
When we must part, perhaps for ever ! 

But whilst my simple lyre I tune, 

My heart from thee shall part, oh, never I 

. W. F. N.* 

♦ Vide Note, p. 63. 
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HOBART TOWN. 

(Continued from p. 118.) 

In the preceding Number we have perhaps bestowed 
too much attention on the peculiarities of the ''gold 
diggers/' justified in our opinion by the important influ- 
ence they have exerted, and will probably continue to 
exert, on the Australian colonies, and from seeing in 
them the character of our race displayed under new con- 
tingencies. If our readers should not entertain similar 
opinions, and consequently accuse us of prolixity, we 
apprehend no such judgment on the subject we now pro- 
ceed to examine, and which, from its importance to the 
nation at large, would justify a more systematic con- 
sideration than can be afforded here. 

There is some degree of reluctance felt in engaging in 
the discussion of a matter, which a brief residence in the 
colony only allowed the writer a limited opportunity of 
examining practically. One is apt, under such circum- 
stances, to adopt opinions which a longer residence might 
modify or altogether change. The difficulty is also 
increased by the conflicting opinions expressed on the 
convict question, which any one who has been a week in 
Hobart Town cannot have failed hearing a hundred times. 
At least when the writer was there, so considerable was 
the excitement on the subject, that it was a very easy 
matter to find parties ready to discuss the question of 
transportation in all its bearings. In this way, a stranger, 
hearingthe variety of opinions expressed^is soon put in 
])ossession of all the facts upon which jud^ent has to be 
^iven. These, indeed, may be resolved into a much 
i>maller number than at first sight would appear practi- 
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cable. We therefore hope, by giving a condensed account 
of the facts in dispute, to convey a tolerably accurate 
view of the whole question. ' 

Tasmania, in its character as a penal settlement, has 
been of vast importance not only to our expatriated crimi- 
nals, but to the British empire. It has formed the nucleus 
from which has sprung the prosperity, perhaps even the 
existence of the neighbouring colonies. South Australia 
and Victoria. The commercial importance of these — 
although still in their infancy — is felt not only in Britain, 
but in all the entrep6ts of the world. They have in a 
few years created an amount of wealth far beyond the 
anticipations of the most sanguine, and far beyond all 
historical precedent. To the facilities of obtaining skill 
and labour from the penal settlements, this rapid pro- 
sperity is to a large extent owing ; for no one for a moment 
believes that voluntary emigration was ever nearly ade- 
quate to the demand for labour, or to the progress of 
improvement and wealth. 

While such have been the effects of transportation on 
the adjacent colonies, what has it done for Tasmania ? It 
has converted a comparatively barren, inhospitable, im- 
penetrable country into a desirable abode for civilised 
man. This is much; but it has done even more. It 
has created capital so rapidly that the canaille of yes- 
terday are the lords of to-day. To convict labour are due 
the magnificent roads, bridges, aqueducts, wharfs, and 
public buildings which convey the prestige of a numerous 
and wealthy people ; whereas, in fact, they have been exe- 
cuted by a small population, the fabricators of their own 
fortunes. To the same source, we are also bound to 
attribute nearly all the evidences of private wealth, the 
diffused comfort, tasteful gardens, cultvN^tied. ^^^ ^^- 
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gant houses, and the richly equipped carriages which are 
so abundantly scattered over the colony. 

Believing that the preceding statements convey a fair 
idea of the material value of convict labour to the 
Australian colonies, let us proceed to examine the social 
and personal condition of the convict. The peculiarities 
of the population of Tasmania, and its geographical posi- 
tion, enable those who have completed their sentence, or 
obtained a conditional pardon, to return to the duties 
which they owe themselves and society, without feeling 
their degradation, and without being shut out from any 
employment which their more virtuous — or at least self- 
exiled — fellow-colonists may pursue. On this account 
arises the unceasing absorption of the convict into the 
general population. There is no obstruction, on account 
of having been a prisoner, placed in the way of those 
seeking employment. Indeed, so constant is the demand 
for more labour than can be found in the market, and 
labour of that kind which does not require honesty for 
its efficient discharge, that the labourer almost feels that 
he is conferring an obligation in accepting employment. 
Besides, one hears the opinion frequently expressed, that 
a general reliance can be placed on the character and 
ability of a convict, which is more rarely disappointed 
than when placed on an immigrant. The one has 
acquired a power of restraint, having been taught by 
painful experience, that any departure from honesty 
brings misery on himself ; while the other, often having 
gone abroad in consequence of his incapacity at home, has 
acquired during the voyage no greater power of directing 
his forces, and no experimental lessons inculcating the 
importance of a virtuous life. This statement is not to 
be understood as made absolutely ; for we know there are 
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exceptions, but these are comparatively rare, where the 
reverse might well be anticipated. 

A very small proportion of the convict population 
violate the law again after transportation ; and when it 
does happen, it may with probability be attributed rather 
to some mental aberration or organic defect in the indi- 
vidual, disposing unconditionally to a particular line of 
conduct, than to the vicious inclination of a really sound 
or entire intellect. Indeed, no one for any length of 
time will examine the character of our criminal population, 
without observing that habitual crime is more irequently 
associated with weak mental powers than the reverse. 
Minds so constituted have often a bias that no discipline 
or instruction can remove ; but more often they display a 
plasticity easily moulded by educational influences. 

With regard to those convicts who have sound intellects, 
there does not exist any good reason why they should not 
conduct themselves as well as the unbranded portion of 
the community. There is reason to believe that no one 
lives who has not committed some crime, and that many 
actually contract more moral guilt who escape or defy 
the terrors of the law, than numbers of those who are 
legally sacrificed to offended justice. Hence it is unrea- 
sonable to suppose that there do not exist the same 
arguments in favour of honesty for the individual who 
has suffered the punishment due to his crime, as for him 
who has escaped, but who possesses no higher moral 
principle. It would even appear just to believe that the 
painful experience of the consequences of crime would 
render the tranquil beauty of a virtuous life more attrac- 
tive to the convict, considering him essentially the same 
as his brother man. Nor does there appear any reason to 
believe that his disposition is radically worse thaa l\NSyl 
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which pertains to numbers who are understood to perfinrm 
their social duties in an exemplary manner. The acci- 
dents of fortune often leave a man scarcely master of 
himself, thus to some extent abrogating his moral respon- 
sibility. We must therefore, in judging of the guilt of a 
certain action, not lose sight of the contingent causes 
which led to it. These, if all understood, would often 
constitute a reasonable exculpation for what, at first 
sight, would be considered an atrocious crime. 

Whether these opinions are correct or not, we may 
justly expect to see them confirmed or disproved by the 
moral and social condition of the convict population of 
Tasmania and the neighbouring colonies. This expecta- 
tion, indeed, receives the most satisfactory confirmation 
in the prominent positions which we observe numbers of 
the convict class occupying, creditably and deservedly, in 
every grade of social life. Indeed, the great majority of 
this class who have completed their sentences, return into 
the bosom of society, without showing any inclination to 
resume their former practices. They thus form a nume- 
rous, and, for the wants of a young colony, a most im- 
portant class of labourers. Those who continue unbene- 
fited by the discipline and moral treatment they have 
undergone, constitute so small a minority that it scarcely 
diminishes the value of the majority. Besides, I have 
little doubt that even this minority would decrease if the 
sexes were more nearly equalised, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity of strengthening virtuous resolutions by the ties of 
domestic happiness. Even at the present time there is a 
general appearance of public order and decorum observed, 
which may often be sought for in vain in countries pos- 
sessing what is considered a more select population. 
These considerations have induced me to consider that 
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the presence of convicts in Tasmania has proved the very 
life-blood of the colony. Whether the discontinuance of 
the system will arrest the present prosperity, and restrict 
the progress of improvement, remains to be seen. 

An opportunity was afforded the writer, while at 
Hobart Town, of visiting three establishments, where 
different classes of convicts were placed, viz. the Peniten-* 
tiary, the Old Wharf Station, and the Cascades. The 
first of these, as regards extent and construction, is most 
worthy of notice, but it is impossible to visit any of them 
without admiring the order and cleanliness which reign 
everywhere. The Cascades is exclusively occupied by 
females, some of whom are kept in solitary cells, while 
others are engaged in washing, spinning, nursing, and, in 
short, in all the usual occupations of women. In the 
establishments for males, every degree of industrial train- 
ing and moral discipline is in constant application. 
There is no loss of power or time observed in these, 
which the wisest regulations could economise. All is 
conducted on the truest principles of utility, without 
sacrificing for a moment any speculative good. Hence we 
observe that the criminal population, by acquiring skill 
and industrious habits, becomes a prime element in the 
productive labour of a country, entirely in accordance 
with its material interest, and, at the same time, with the 
moral reformation of the criminal himself. 

Besides the above establishments there are various 
others in different parts of the colony, all maintained for 
some special object; some for the secure detention of 
incorrigible offenders, others for specific operations, or 
for the more equable diffusion of labour, or the more con- 
venient punishment — when necessary — of convicts who 
are undergoing their probationary sentences in. ^tw«XA 
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service. These prisons, or barracks as they may often be 
termed, accommodate a very large number of convicts — a 
fact forced upon the attention by meeting everywhere its 
inmates, clad in their usual grey uniform, or — if sentenced 
in consequence of committing some new crime — a motley 
suit of brown and yellow. These, in colonial parlance, 
are magpies or earuxry birds. 

One cannot help remarking how quietly and unremit- 
tingly these men pursue their labours. There is a certain 
subdued air about them, which can scarcely fail to excite 
sympathy, and which appears so natural to the individuals, 
that no one could believe them to be reckless criminals 
when at large. The system of police is so efficient, that 
the presence of a guard is seldom necessary to maintain 
subordination amongst them, when executing their duties. 
It is not unusual to observe from twenty to fifty at work, 
with only one or two overseers, one or both being expiree 
convicts. It is, perhaps, true, that individuals who have 
passed through the regular stages of convict life are the 
best adapted for such duties, as they probably can enter 
more intimately into all the prisoners' thoughts, and have 
thus a greater power in directing and controlling them. 

(Continued.) 



ON A YOUNG SEAMAN 

WHO WAS ACCIDENTALLY DROWN BD, MAT 31, 1852. 

Farewell, hapless Esterford! thou sleep'st 'neath the 
billow ; 

Unceasing it rolls o'er thy cold clammy breast : 
The sea-weeds thy shroud, and a hard rock thy pillow. 

Within some rude cavern, the couch of thy rest. 
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Thy lone dirge is sung by the birds of the ocean, 
Whose wild wailing cannot disturb thy repose, 

As calmly thou slumber'st, unconscious, undreaming : 
We mourn at thy absence and life's sudden close. 

Unfortunate young seaman, bereft of all feeling, 

Hush'd, hush'd is thy tongue, which with kindness did 
move ; 

And glazed are thine eyes that beamed with affection. 
Yes ! the unfeigned affection of brotherly love. 

Over thy hapless fate thy fond father's bosom, 
And theirs who sincerely thy presence so lov'd, 

Will bleed, when apprised of thy soul's quick transition. 
To where countless myriads claim Christ's pardoning 
blood. 

Oh, in that awful hour when the Archangel's trumpet 
Shall summon the earth and unfathomable sea, 

To yield up the ashes of those who for ages 
Have slumbered in death, waiting heaven's decree, — 

Be He then thy refuge, who sealed upon Calvary 
Man's claim, on the cross, to immortality's dower ; 

Holy boon, which perdition's fiery hate cannot sever 
From the merciful hand of omnipotent power. 

J, C* 



WEEKLY RECORD. 

We have been more unfortunate in the south-east 
" trades " than we had reason to anticipate, owing to the 
very southerly direction they maintained, rendering it 
* Vide Note, p. 105. 
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necessary, to avoid being embayed on the Brazil coast, to 
hug them very closely, thus materially checking our 
speed. They have also deserted us sooner than we 
expected, leaving us nearly becalmed for three days in a 
low latitude, where we have no chance of meeting a fair 
wind. This luck is the usual fate of ships, and we have 
therefore no reason to complain ; besides, the delightful 
climate we are enjoying, the educational progress we are 
making, and the perfect harmony of our internal economy, 
combine to render our position a most satisfactory one. 

To-day we passed the barque Tamar, bound to London 
from Sydney. Many passengers were on the decks, look- 
ing wistfully at us passing, as if they saw a portion of 
that long abandoned home they are fondly returning to. 
Blow, ye gentle breezes, and carry them safe and speedily 
to the embraces of attached relatives and friends, or to 
the graves, where lie buried the crumbling forms of the 
long lost, embalmed in deeply treasured memories. 

You would observe, as we approached the verge of the 
trade-winds, a strange bird following occasionally in our 
wake. At first we saw a solitary individual, then two or 
three, the numbers gradually increasing as we progressed, 
until, as at the present moment, a small flock was seen con- 
tinually hovering around the ship. These are a species of 
petrel, called by sailors the Cape pigeon, firom the elegance 
of its form and variegated colours, and from being seen in 
greatest numbers off the Cape of Good Hope. It inhabits 
the sea from the tropic of Capricorn to about twenty 
degrees south, and has a strange attachment to ships, 
accompanying them often for a week or a fortnight at 
a time, day and night on the wing. This has often been 
proved without the possibility of error, by watching care- 
fully a marked individual. D. B. 
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No. Vin June 16, 1852. 



Trust no Aiture, howe*er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead I 
Act— «ct in the living present, 

Heart within, and Godlo'erhead. 



Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any &te : 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to vrait. 

LORGFELLOW. 



EDUCATION. 

(Concluded from p. 65.) 

In resuming this subject, it is proper to remind the 
reader of the necessity of viewing the animal and spiritual 
natures of man as two distinct existences, however inti- 
mately they appear associated in our present constitutions. 
This truth is continually impressed upon us by the doc- 
trines of our holy religion, which teaches us to view the 
one as a fleeting shadow, the other as a bright eternal 
creation, — the heir of immortal glory. Without this 
proof, however, if we examine carefully our internal or- 
ganisation, sufficient evidence will be found to convince 
us of a fact which every day is demonstrated by our rea- 
son alone. At least that individual who does not recog- 
nise in himself a power superior to mere corporeal strength, 
must be a wretchedly debased object, unworthy the name 
of man. 

Assuming, then, that this double nature is granted, we 
can find no difficulty in deciding which of the two i& tlsft 
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most important ; for all men must readily agree — even if 
they wilfully resist acknowledging its immortality — that 
the reasoning, the governing soul is immeasurably greater 
than simple organic structure. This view directs our 
attention to the intellect as the object most worthy of 
consideration. In it we see the elements of all that is 
good and great, of all that constitutes happiness, and are 
thus led to consider how it may most properly be directed 
to attain these objects. This deeply interesting subject 
would require far more space than is at my command ; 
but I shall deem my intention fully accomplished if I 
succeed in directing your attention to what forms the 
holiest ambition that man can entertain — the elevation of 
his thinking faculties. 

This elevation is the aim and end of education. Sys- 
tematic writers have divided it into physical, intellectual, 
and moral, more perhaps for the purpose of arranging 
observations, and constructing theories, than because there 
really exist any good grounds for these distinctions ; for 
abstractly we cannot regard the object of education, in 
its application to man, as anything beyond the develop- 
ment and cultivation of his intellect. The facilities 
acquired by habit in the employment of physical power, 
and the processes by which our judgi^ents determine the 
value of a moral principle, may be resolved either into 
simple mechanical arrangements, or into the active exer- 
cise of that mental power it has been the object of instruc- 
tion to strengthen or create. These considerations divest 
our subject of an infinity of collateral objects, and enable 
us to present it in a point of view that obviates all causes 
of distraction. 

It is a law of animal life, that while exercise strengthens 
and developes the efficient cause, restraint debilitates, 
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and permanent rest annuls it. All those who have dis- 
criminately studied character, will testify that this law 
governs the intellectual as it does the physical system. 
Hence results the importance of actively employing those 
powers or organs whose operations tend to our wellbeing, 
and of suppressing others which our judgment declares 
lead to unhappiness. For the same reason we observe 
that our first steps on the road of life are not to be esti- 
mated according to their intrinsic value, but according to 
the consequences which flow from them. The first move- 
ment towards virtue or vice is of incalculable importance, 
as determining our ascending or descending career ; for 
the momentum gained by our progress impels us with a 
velocity increasing in a regular ratio in the direction we 
are moving. This fact demonstrates the causes of those 
particular developments denominated virtuous or vicious, 
and at the same time explains the reason why they are 
found so immutable. It is only some terrible moral tem- 
pest, such as uproots all the cherished creations of the 
soul, that can change a career once fairly begun. While 
such tempests are almost unknown in the spiritually 
serene atmosphere where virtue dwells, they rage inces- 
santly, as the experience of all of you can testify, in the 
abyss where vice performs her foul orgies. 

In the animal organisation of man, we discover a thou- 
sand sources of unhappiness for one of real enjoyment. 
The sensualist feels every day the pleasure of life crushed, 
and the hopes of the future poisoned, by the most evanes- 
cent objects, thus displaying the extreme folly of basing 
happiness upon what is beyond our control. His very 
gratifications become the sources of his irritation, and 
their repeated indulgence only increases the turbid flood 
of petty griefs which engulfs him, Alt\iO\x^ ^xsxtovxft.^^^ 
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by everything his appetites desire, his heart remains un- 
satisfied, and his intellect continues as barren of every 
ennobling thought, as the icy plains of the frigid zone of 
the beauty of vegetation. He exists, like a parasite of the 
tomb, on the elements of corruption, and not one ray of 
spiritual life throws beauty or dignity on the loathsome 
being. 

To teach you how to avoid the degradation of possess- 
ing a character like the above, is the design of education. 
Its highest results are displayed in the power acquired of 
keeping in due subjection the animal appetites. It does 
not, then, solely consist in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, &c., which may be considered merely mechanical arts, 
but in cultivating the mind so as to render it superior to 
its twin brother, organic life. According to the law upon 
which we have constructed our theory, that superiority 
is to be attained through the diligent employment of our 
intellects, thus augmenting their controlling power ; while 
we keep in subordination our sensual desires, thus 
diminishing their intensity. In this way we render our 
judgment the monitor of our actions, and live as we 
would wish to die. 

A kind of holy intuition in the training of the young 
guides the tender solicitude of parents to the accomplish- 
ment of the above objects. But for the gentle restraint 
exercised upon their offspring as the animal appetites 
develope themselves, we should see society a mass of 
grovelling selfishness. When, however, that restraint is 
judiciously employed, we observe, growing with advancing 
years, the bright blossoms of the virtues and graces, which 
confer an intellectual charm upon youthful beauty, that 
renders it almost angelic. 

Unhappily, however, it is not always that the young 
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are thus trained ; sometimes death removes their natural 
guardians, and leaves them to the cold hand of constrained 
charity ; at other times the parents, forgetful of their obliga- 
tions, or ignorant of their duty, abandon the delicate buds of 
intellect, to be cankered by the moral weeds that are ever 
springing luxuriantly around them. A careless hand 
sometimes plants the seed of the upas tree beside that of 
the grateful fruit-bearing one, and as they grow together, 
we see the gloomy branches of the one blanching and 
blighting those of the other. While visions like these 
sadden our hopes of humanity, they convey to us an 
impressive lesson of the vast importance of early educa- 
ti(m, and teach us to look with compassion upon those 
who never enjoyed the benefits of it. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more remarkable in the 
intellectual constitution of our race, than the varying 
standard which each individual considers essential to 
happiness. From the peasant who with difficulty earns 
the necessities of life, to the monarch weighed down by 
superfluities, each unit of society sees some unattainable 
object, without which he cannot feel contentment. This 
desire after something better, is, perhaps, if correctly 
indulged, the motive power that urges mankind to pro- 
gressive improvement ; but if entertained inconsiderately, 
it becomes the source of much misery. The folly of thus 
permitting some distant object to cause us unhappiness, 
will become apparent, if we calmly consider what is really 
required to produce happiness. 

It is a most fortunate circumstance for mankind that 
the means of existence are widely difiPused and easily 
obtained, and also that good health — that prime element 
of ei\joyment — is more surely preserved, the simpler the 
manner of living. If it were otherwise, and the rich alone 
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could purchase a banquet adequate to happiness, what a 
fearful amount of misery would remain unprovided for ! 
It is not so, however ; for we absolutely require nothing 
beyond a quantity of simple food, sufficient to compensate 
for the changes produced by growth or waste, and cover- 
ing to protect the surface of the body from the inclemency 
of the weather. With these the mind can, by its own 
intrinsic power, enjoy the inexhaustible beauty and order 
of nature, and create an elysium for itself. What dignity 
and wisdom are couched in that reply of the poor ragged 
Diogenes to the puissant Alexander, '< Stand out of my 
sunshine ! " Who was the greater of the two — the one 
who had already conquered his world, or the other, who 
had still a world he tried but failed to conquer ? 

Although in a preceding paragraph, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and similar accomplishments, are denominated 
mechanical arts, it is not to be understood that their full 
value in the cultivation of the intellect is not appreciated. 
It is certainly possible in highly gifted minds that an 
abstract power may exist sufficient to produce out of the 
chaos of rudimentary ideas a complete creation ; but this 
purpose is more easily effected by arranging the elements 
which have already been moulded into shape by the 
plastic genius of others. We have acknowledged, besides, 
in the animal economy, the importance of employing the 
intellectual powers, for the purpose of establishing in 
their favour a preponderating influence, and we distinctly 
recognise the utility of every subject of study that with- 
draws the mind from considerations of self, or diminishes 
the value it attaches to sensual circumstantialities. Hence 
the importance of every grade of mental culture, whether 
the result of personal conceptions, or of communicated 
ideas. In ordinary mental developments, however, it is 
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to the latter that we attribute the greatest consequence, 
as they form the pinions upon which the unfledged mind 
takes its first flight through the circumambient ether. 
The thoughts of others are like sparks from the holy altar; 
they kindle a sacred fire within us — a fire that consumes 
the ignoble dross of our natures, and, as it bums, sheds 
around a mild refulgent halo, through which may be 
discerned dimly the radiance of heaven. 

The individual who has never felt the ennobling influ- 
ence of purely ideal existence, knows but the baser kind 
of life — that which is cdmmon to him with crawling 
things. With a strange similarity to these, such an one 
lives but for the present moment, and to gratify a fleeting 
passion, devours with an indiscriminating voracity the 
happiness of the future. This food becomes a rankling 
poison, 'and flows through his tortured veins an ever 
blackening flood. How different is the condition of that 
man who, conscious of his immortality, or absorbed in 
the entrancing beauties of a mysterious faith, can look 
with indiflerence upon the spurious temptations of sensual 
life ! It has been previously stated in this essay, that 
reason alone is able to establish this condition, but more 
confidence may be placed in the enthusiasm generated by 
the contemplation of a system of religion, which continu- 
ally points to the glories of a spiritual world. These, in 
the mind of the devout believer, eclipse every beauty, 
joy, and hope which this world has to offer. 

It has not been our design in this essay to engage in a 
religious discussion, but simply to direct your attention 
to matters which your senses unerringly assent to ; we 
therefore leave to your religious teachers the duty of 
impressing upon you the terrors of that awful Judge, who 
is now waiting until your cup be full, to dash it to the 
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ground. How unhappy will be the lot of that man who 
refuses to listen to the warnings repeatedly addressed to 
him, and echoed loudly by a living conscience, to deter 
him from the perpetration of future crime! Tempest- 
tossed, and environed by rocks, he is offered a safe guide 
which will lead him to a haven where happiness and peace 
will guard him from every danger. 

In entering on a virtuous career, be advised to blot out 
the past with the tear of repentance. Grief and suffering 
hallow the heart ; and while they purify from the conse- 
quences of evil deeds, they fit it for the abode of the 
most ennobling aspirations. The hideous forms of past 
vices will become mellowed by distance, and their dis- 
torted visages, bringing neither despair nor delusion, will 
stand ever as beacons to guard the earthly pilgrim on his 
perilous journey. 

Every good action is a triumph gained over your 
enemy, strengthening you and weakening him. Begin, 
then, to cultivate the lovely graces of a virtuous life, the 
kindly charity that brings peace and comfort to your 
neighbours — the diffusible benevolence that opens the 
heart to the whole brotherhood of man, and the submis- 
sive attention to the counsel of the monitor that your 
beneficent Creator has given you — an ever wakeful con- 
science, which will keep you far from wickedness and 
grief. 

By these means you will find, that instead of the fleet- 
ing and turbid joys of the passing moment, there will be 
secured for you a permanent happiness which nothing can 
disturb, and a self-esteem that will render you the posses- 
sor of a personal dignity^ which you would not exchange 
for a jeweUed diadem. D. R. 
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ODE TO THE FLYING FISH. 

Wond'rous, beauteous child of nature, 
Playful, wanton, happy creature, 
Nought hast thou to mar thy gladness ; 
Grief, nor pain, nor sickly sadness 
Never yet was known to thee. 
Thou wilding of the deep blue sea ! 
Thou art the dove of Amphitrite, 

And round her peaceful bower of rest 
Thou hoverest in the crystal light. 

That gleams through ocean's ample breast : 

Or, circling on exulting wings. 
Around her chariot flashing bright, 

When from the radiant deep it springs. 
And hushing the sea's hoarse murmurings. 
She bursts upon the brow of night. 

Winged spirit of the deep, 

Where dost thou thy revels keep ? 

In a pearly grotto hid, 

By some coral pyramid. 

Where the roof with gems is strung, 

Bound with tangled sea-grape hung, 

And the glassy wave bestrews 

The golden sands with weeds profuse. 

And countless shells of rainbow hues. 

There pinnua, silk-worm of the sea. 
Weaves for thy use a silken bed ; 

And shells of softest harmony 

Entrance thewaters round thy head. 
No albacore, or dolphin sheen, 

Can e'er disturb thy tranquil sleep ; 
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Thou slamber'st 'mid the waves serene 
Till Triton winds his bugle keen 
To wake the drowsy tenants of the deep. 

Oh, what a happy life is thine, 
In sea and air to gleam and shine. 
With fairy nautilus to sail, 
When dancing in the tropic gale ; 
To frolic 'mid the silv'ry spray. 
To float in golden beams of day. 
To mount majestic in the storm, 
Terrorless to thy tiny form ; 
To glitter in the lightning's flash, 
Amid the snowy foam to dash, 
Above the hissing waves to soar. 
Exulting in the thunder's roar ! 
Then, when reigns the holy even, 
And ocean is to sleep beguiled ; 
And Dian from her throne in heaven 
Sheds her lambent radiance mild : 
Then rocked upon a mimic wave. 

To dream away the balmy night, 
Or deep thy silver wing to lave 
In sparkling phosphorescent light : 

Thus thou liv'st in joy and pleasure. 
Viewing us sad mortals pine 

In care and sorrow without measure. 
Pursuing aye some fleeting treasure : 
But what a happy life is thine ! 

W. F. N.« 

* Virfd Note,'p. 63. 



r 
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SUICIDE, AND BUEIAL AT SEA. 



The burial of the dead under any circumstances is 
always a mournful scene, but when the last sad obsequies 
take place at sea, the ceremony is more than usually solemn 
and impressive. In the present instance these effects were 
heightened by the melancholy associations inseparably 
connected with the fate of our poor unfortunate brother, 
who committed suicide by strangling himself with his 
handkerchief. 

He was a person above middle age, of a desponding 
temperament, possessing apparently little mental vigour, 
as he seemed totally incapable of shaking off the dull 
apathy which rendered him averse to all exertion. If he 
had laboured to fortify his mind against the evils which 
beset us all in our journey through life, he would doubt- 
less have acquired fortitude and resignation. Unhappily, 
however, an exile, he sought no refuge from the gloomy 
prospects which clouded his mind, in the hopes and con- 
solations of religion ; nor did he appear to have accepted 
the merciful invitation of our Saviour, who graciously 
calls upon all who are weary and heavy laden to come 
to Him, and he will give them rest. That earnest exhor- 
tation was unheeded. Chilling despair had probably 
excited a temporary insanity, under the influence of which 
he committed the rash act. 

The weather, which had been for some days squally, 
with occasional rain, cleared up on the morning of the 
23d of May, and a tropical sun shone brightly overhead, 
while its reflected rays danced on the foaming waves. 
Our ship, under double-reefed topsails, was pursuing her 
trackless path through a heavy rolling sea, at the rate of 
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seven or eight knots an hour. At 11 a.m. preparations 
for the burial commenced. The body, previously rolled 
up in the bed-clothes of the deceased, as is customary at 
sea, was placed upon a grating in the lee gangway. The 
bell began tolling in slow measured tones, calling back 
remembrances of home scenes we had left, perhaps for 
ever. 

All being ready, our chaplain advanced from the cabin 
door uncovered, when immediately all on deck followed 
his example. Profound silence reigned throughout the 
ship, which but a few moments before resounded with 
mirth and idle conversation. Impressed with the solem- 
nity of the occasion, the seamen and soldiers paid the 
greatest attention, and even the children on the quarter- 
deck gazed on the scene with countenances expressive of 
awe. The utterance of our worthy chaplain was at times 
rendered inaudible by the splashing of the waves against 
the sides of the vessel ; but again, clear and distinct, it was 
heard above the hoarse roar, and particularly when he 
came to repeat that beautiful portion of our burial ser- 
vice, " Man that is bom of woman has but short time to 
live, and is full of trouble." On coming to that part of 
the service which says, " We therefore commit his body 
to the deep," the grating was gently raised, and the corpse 
was plunged into the ocean, there to be resolved into its 
primary elements, until that awful day when the sea shall 
give up its dead, and when both soul and body shall be 
summoned to appear at the tribunal of the Great Judge. 

Since the events of which this narrative treats, we 
have to deplore the loss of two more of our number by 
death. The first, an infant of only a few weeks old, 
whose short-lived existence recalls to mind the simple but 
touching words of the Psalmist, so applicable at all times, 
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where the fleeting duration of life is compared to a fading 
flower, — " In the morning it is green, and groweth up ; 
in the evening it is cut down, dried up, and withered." 
The second, a promising young man, who was suddenly 
called into eternity without a moment's preparation. The 
lamentable circumstances attending his death have been 
already noticed, and therefore do not require to be 
repeated. 

" Alas it is often 
But the twink of an eye, the draught of a breath. 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death." 

J. F. 

[J. F. was a native of London, aged twenty-six, by 
trade a barber, married, with one child. He was con- 
victed of assisting another individual to rob a lady in a 
railway carriage, and for this, his first oflence^ sentenced 
to ten years' transportation. Previously to his embar- 
kation he had undergone nearly four years' imprisonment, 
of which ten months were passed in " separate confine- 
ment," and two and a half years in the hulks on " public 
works." This man firmly asserted his innocence, without 
conveying a conviction of his veracity. His moral prin- 
ciples appeared to be regulated merely by expediency, 
and thus constituted no trustworthy basis. Although 
exemplary in his external religious observances, he was 
discovered evincing a predilection for the more worthless 
of his fellow-prisoners, which may always be accepted as 
an infallible guide to the real character of the individual. 
His punishment had, however, in all probability eflected 
a most salutary change in his mental constitution. Natu- 
rally facile and reckless, solitude and discipline had con- 
verted him into a thinking considerate person, who regu- 
lated bis conduct, if by no higher, at least by a principle 
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of much social importance — that of utility. He appeared 
clearly to understand that crime invariably brought its 
own punishment, and was thus diposed to avoid it, not 
because it was evil, but from the personal pain it occa- 
sioned. 

From the ability displayed in the preceding piece, 
we should hardly believe the writer had received an 
education that scarcely extended beyond reading and 
writing ; yet such was the fact. We observe in this the 
vast importance of solitude in forming the mind, and giv- 
ing it a power of reflection. It appears to us very im- 
probable that a person nearly uneducated, and engaged 
either in physical labour or trifling pursuits, as the pri- 
soner was before his offence, could so arrange his thoughts, 
and so express them. We are therefore disposed to con- 
sider «* separate confinement " as a most beneficial means, 
if not for instilling religious ideas, at least for conferring 
a habit of employing the reason on subjects of everyday 
life. If this faculty has been implanted, society has 
gained a protecting power of a high order, although it 
may fall far below that arising from true religion. We 
may also place a very considerable reliance on the per- 
manence of that principle which the corruptive influence 
of the hulks failed to destroy.] 



WEEKLY RECORD. 

On the morning of the I4th we passed Tristan d'Acunha, 
so named from its Portuguese discoverer. It is the largest 
and most northerly of a group of three islands, and is 
about twenty miles in circumference, and above eight 
thousand feet in height. As we saw it shrouded in 
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clouds and storm, it appeared the gigantic sentinel of the 
wide solitudes of the Great Southern Ocean. 

To us it had a particularly inhospitable appearance; 
yet for some it possesses attractions and beauties which 
render it the dearest spot on earth. Glass, a Scotch 
bombardier in the service of the East India Company, 
was placed here as one of a small garrison which held the 
island when Napoleon resided in St Helena. When 
Buonaparte died, this garrison being no longer necessary, 
it was abandoned; but Glass, who had found while 
stationed here with his wife, a native of St Helena, an 
amount of happiness he was loath to forego, obtained 
permission to remain in his chosen Eden. 

Since that time the population has increased by births, 
and by the attractions of the island having been suffi- 
cient to arrest some casual visitors, who were seeking a 
foreign home. The largest accession of this kind was 
obtained through the wreck of the Blendon Hall, emigrant 
ship, on Inaccessible Island — one of the group — so named 
from the precipitous wall of rock which, but for one little 
cove, uninterruptedly surrounds it. It was into this little 
cove — fortunately for the lives of the passengers — the 
ship was driven ; for if she had gone a furlong on either 
side, all would probably have perished, without leaving 
a trace of their fate. As it was, it appears to be one of 
a series of events almost miraculous, which ultimately led 
to their safety. For some months they lived precariously, 
on seals, sea-birds* eggs, and whatever their ingenuity or 
industry could collect, until, out of shattered portions of 
the wreck, the carpenter was able to construct a boat, 
sufficiently strong to convey tidings of their position to 
the neighbouring island. Glass immediately, with some 
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companions, hastened to their rescue, and did a 
active humanity could suggest. 

Although subsequently an opportunity was offc 
the survivors of continuing their voyage, several, dr 
new dangers and sufferings, and at the same time atl 
by the peaceful and happy condition of the infant ( 
chose to remain. Glass was thus placed in a 
dignified position, as governor over a rapidly inci 
and thriving population. Lately, an advertisemei 
seen in a Cape of Good Hope newspaper, requirii 
services of a schoolmaster for the young Acunhian 
offering a salary of L.200 per annum. Vessels tha 
incidentally touched there have found an abundant i 
of potatoes, vegetables, milk and butter, indicating 
fusion of the necessaries of life, and a certain ev: 
of the capabilities of the settlement. This, togethe 
the fact that the climate has been found a health; 
gives us reason to believe that probably at no distan 
Tristan d'Acunha will become an important auxili 
our maritime power. D. 
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No. IX.— June 23, 1852. 



Trust no ftitore, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act— act in the living present. 

Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Let us then be up and doing. 
With a heart for any &te : 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 

LOKOFBLLOW. 



ESSAY ON INDUSTRY. 

(Concluded from p. 121.) 

** Natube," says the proverb, " has everything for sale, 
and industry is the price." Would you be healthy ? be 
industrious ; for exercise is necessary to maintain a sound 
state of the animal economy : the all- wise Creator thus 
making industry one of the laws of our existence. Would 
you be rich ? be industrious ; for thousands have become 
rich from the lowest beginnings, by attention to the 
minutest particles of expense and profit, combined with 
industry and perseverance. Would you be learned and 
wise ? be industrious ; the hill of science is steep, but 
industry and perseverance have often climbed it. The 
wise man urges us to be industrious, if we would find 
wisdom ; " we must search for it," he says, " as men do 
for hidden treasure.'* But before applying the subject to 
the duties of individuals, we shall make a cursory histori- 
cal survey of the results of natural industry. 

To begin at the beginning : When God crealod xiasMa., 
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he placed him in the garden of Eden ^^to dress and 
keep it," — in other words, to be industrious. A far 
sterner necessity was laid on him after the Fall, as the 
earth was theti doomed to a certain amount of sterility, 
which he had to overcome ; thus, in truth, forcing him to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

We have only a very brief history of antediluvian 
industry ; but it is sufficient to acquaint us that there 
were artificers in brass, iron, &c. Now, as the invention 
and first application of any art requires great industry, 
we are warranted to conclude that men were then indus- 
trious. But if they were ingenious and laborious in use- 
ful arts, they were not less artful and industrious in 
wickedness ; for such was their impiety, that a holy and 
merciful God swept them ofi* the earth, with the exception 
of one family. 

After the Flood, when man again began to multiply 
on the face of the earth, they resolved upon such a con- 
centration of their industry as would preserve them from 
a similar visitation, and hence laboured for forty years to 
erect a tower "whose top should reach unto heaven." 
But any amount of industry is powerless to counteract 
the purposes of the Almighty. He introduced a con- 
fusion amongst the artificers, and scattered them over the 
face of the earth, while yet the result of their labour was 
much less considerable than other works of the ancient 
world, if we judge by the remains which have descended 
to us. 

After the dispersion of the population from Babel, and 
above four thousand years ago, when all the rest of the 
world was desolate or sunk in barbarism, arts and civiliza- 
tion took their rise in Egypt. Many monuments still 
remain of her ancient greatness, and of the wonderful 
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architectural industry of her sons. One of these, the 
largest pyramid, is in perpendicular height four hundred 
and sixty-one feet, in each side of quadrangular base 
seven hundred and forty-six feet, thus occupying eleven 
acres of ground, and being composed of such enormous 
masses of stone that it may be truly considered a stupen- 
dous result of human industry. But according to the 
definition of industry with which we started, all such 
buildings, however wonderful, must be considered exam- 
ples of misapplied labour. Of what utility have they ever 
been to mankind ? The industry displayed in the con- 
struction of the numerous drains, canals, and other me- 
chanism of artificial irrigation, by which the annual inun- 
dations of the Nile are rendered subservient to agricultural 
cultivation, is far more deserving of praise. 

As examples of art and industry, however, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt' must yield to the great wall of China. 
This is probably the greatest result of human labour in 
existence. It is not only, however, in this that we see 
reason to applaud the energy and perseverance of the 
Chinese, for in the cultivation of their immense territory 
they show an example of skill and well-applied labour 
that may with advantage be copied by other countries. 
This has been achieved in defiance of the obstacles pre- 
sented by tyranny, idolatry, superstition, and ignorance, 
and by their absurd veneration for what is ancient, com- 
bined with a resistance to the introduction of the know- 
ledge and arts of more civilised countries. 

As it is not our intention to write a universal history 
of national industry, we only design to take a note here 
and there, confining our attention to the peaceful arts ; 
for we have no sympathy with those who have expended 
their genius and toil on devastation and ^W3l^^<^x« *^SV^ 
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poet did not say, in the following happy lines, the worst 
that could be said : — 

♦* War is a game, which, were their subjects wise. 
Kings would but seldom play at." 

The inhabitants of Tartary live partly on the produce 
of their herds, on agriculture, but principally by the chase. 
This precarious mode of existence — feasting one day and 
starving the next — arrests the progress of advancement, 
and condemns man to a perpetual barbarism. It is not 
so, however, with Russia, where the genius of Peter the 
Great gave an impulse to industry and civilisation, which 
has continued ever since to extend, although occasionally 
retarded by the aggressive wars of the Autocrats. Al- 
though agriculture is the principal employment of the 
immense population of that empire, yet since 1815 arts of 
all kinds have made great progress. 

The inhabitants of Poland, by their industry, rendered 
their country a vast granary, from which the rest of Europe 
in times of scarcity could obtain supplies. We are now, 
however, compelled to speak of it in the past tense, for 
geographers have blotted the name out of the map of 
Europe. The patriotic struggles of unhappy Poland, 
while expiring in the bloody embrace of Eussia, Austria, 
and Prussia, rouse the sympathies of every correct think- 
ing man. Nobly has the poet painted the sorrowful 
event in these magnificent lines : — 

" Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of time ! 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ! 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ; 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell. 
And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko felL*' 

We consider it an axiom that industry, nationally and 
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individually, will be productive of independence and 
happiness. The fate of Poland would seem adverse to 
the truth of our proposition, but logicians say that an 
exception serves to strengthen and enforce a general 
rule. Besides, a little reflection will shew that Poland is 
not an exception: she fell, not because her sons were 
industrious, but because her avaricious neighbours would 
not allow her to enjoy the rewards of industry. Perhaps 
the inspired writer had a prospective view of the miseries 
of Poland when he said,—" And I looked, and behold ! 
on the side of the oppressor there was great power, and 
there was no comforter." We need not attempt to scan 
all the mysterious workings of God in his providential 
dealings with nations, but we may rest assured that the 
denunciations of His word against the oppressor cannot 
fall to the ground ; as surely as God is just, the hour of 
retribution shall come. 

J. Q* 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CONVICT. 

I WAS born in London, of decent parents, who bestowed 
on my youth every care and attention that the most ten*- 
der aflection could suggest. By economising their limited 
means, they were enabled to keep me at school until I 
had acquired a fair knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. At thirteen years of age I was apprenticed, 
according to my own desire, to a tailor, who carried on a 
flourishing business in the West End. I was then fond 
of play and idleness, and although the conversation of 
♦ Ffdtf Note, p. 37, 
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some of my associates had familiarised me with crime, my 
boyhood innocence was still unsoiled. 

I must confess, however unwilling I am to throw 
reflections on that loving mother who so patiently bore 
my caprices, and on that indulgent father who so studiously 
provided for my wants, that they did view my errors with 
too much lenity, and too seldom, by private admonition 
and personal example, tried to train and correct my 
unguarded impulses, or restrain my earliest aberrations 
from the line of rectitude. On this account I was placed 
in a slippery position, without any fixed support — ^neither 
a lowly dependence on the arm of God nor a proud self 
esteem ; — and thus tottering, I was liable to be impelled in 
a virtuous or vicious direction, according to the nature of 
the slightest external force or circumstance. This con- 
dition, without fixed principles, although often very tem- 
porary, with me endured for several years — the happiest 
of my life — during which I was gradually losing the 
innocence of youth, without feeling the tortures of 
remorse. 

My apprenticeship being now finished, and having 
become a skilful workman, I was employed by my old 
master at high wages. This is the precarious point in 
the lives of most men, and, according to their conduct at 
this time, their future welfare or woe is determined. 
Unless when actually employed, earning the means of 
gratification — rather let me say ruin — my only object 
was the enjoyment of the passing hour. This I madly 
endeavoured to find amongst the degraded frequenters of 
taverns, or places more abandoned. There, in the com- 
pany of persons equally or more reckless than myself, I 
squandered my wages, my time, and my character. Their 
iDaane dissipation had a kind of fascination for me, and I 
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began to regard some of them with feelings of admiration 
and friendship. 

It was not long, however, before these feelings were 
concentrated upon one individual. That man, while pro- 
fusely scattering his money, maintained a degree of 
reserve and personal respect that stimulated my curiosity. 
The indifference with which he at first met my advances 
was conquered by repeated civilities, and a submissive 
attention to his opinions. I succeeded slowly in gaining 
his esteem, and ultimately his confidence. 

He had forsaken the trade of an engineer for the more 
lucrative one — which he pursued — of a burglar. His 
ability as a mechanic gave him peculiar advantages in his 
career, .and had enabled him to follow it successfully for 
about three years. He described himself as a redresser 
of the wrongs of the poor, by taking from the rich their 
surperfluous wealth ; thus leading me to look upon him as 
a champion of the oppressed. In this view, theft — no 
longer a crime — is converted into an act of justice. 

By these and similar sophisms my conscience was 
deadened, and I began to believe — oh fatal error! — that 
there wras little or no difference between virtue and vice, 
between moral purity and impurity. This besotted folly 
was also partly the result of the habits I had acquired. 
The curse of intemperance had crippled my physical 
ability ; my mind was blunted and depraved by listening 
to the recitals of crime ; and at last every barrier was 
broken down, by permitting the desire to be fully formed 
of committing an act which my judgment pronounced 
wrong, although my necessities pointed the other way. 

In this frame of mind I became the ready accomplice 
of the tempter, who plunged me into an abyss, from which 
I have only emerged stained with crime, and a£t^t ^vsflfet- 

L 
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jpg the most excniciatiDg mentad angnish. Tfaftt man, who 
had become my beau ideal of a hero, proposed that I 
should assist him in perpetrating a bmrglaiy he medi- 
tated. No feeling of guilt, no sentiment of reracnse, 
influenced for a moment his character, hardened by crime 
— his conscience dead or benumbed by vicious gratifi- 
cations. His callousness made itsdf contagious ; my 
scruples were overcome by his reasoning ; my vaciUation 
was changed into a settled purpose, and I acceded to bis 
request. 

The object contemplated was the robbery of a house in 
Bedford Square. We gained admission while the hnaij 
were at dinner, by means of a key |M^ously made for 
the purpose. In felt shoes we succeeded in creeping 
softly up stairs to the bedrooms, without attracting atten- 
tion. My duty was to remain on the stair and give 
notice of danger, while my more practised companion, with 
a dark lantern, sought for plunder. Our object was accom- 
plished without interruption, and we had descended for the 
purpose of effecting our egress, when we found an unex- 
pected barrier. Some one in the interim had placed a chain 
on the door, which was secured by a patent lock we had not 
the means of opening. The delay this occasioned led to oar 
discovery, when, to avoid capture, we ran up stairs and 
gained the roof of the house, intending to descend 
through one of those adjoining. The police having been 
promptly called in, pursued us before we could succeed in 
doing so. In the hurry and darkness my foot slipped, 
and I tumbled into a water-cistern, which saved me from 
being dashed on the pavement below. While in this 
situation I was made prisoner, and at once conveyed to 
the police office, where I had scarcely arrived when my 
companion was also brought in. 
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I could not help admiring the unflinching obstinacy of 
that man durii^ the personal search which was immedi- 
ately instituted. On me nothing was found, but from 
his pockets some money and articles of jewellery were 
removed. To this he oflfered no opposition, but he 
steadily refused to open one of his hands, which he kept 
firmly clenched in spite of every attempt that was made 
to relax it. It was struck with a baton, trodden on the 
ground by an iron heel until the blood was streaming, 
yet not for a moment did he loosen his gripe. With a 
determination of tone there was no mistaking, he declared 
they might cut his hand off, but that nothing would force 
him to open it, as he had already sworn that he concealed 
nothing — an atrocious lie, for at that moment he held a 
ring which he then believed was a valuable diamond one, 
and which the family subsequently valued at more than 
X.100. He succeeded in keeping it, but his disappoint- 
ment was extreme when he discovered afterwards, from 
his knowledge of stones, that his firmness had been exerted 
in preserving a paltry counterfeit. 

How bitterly I cursed fortune, how madly I condemned 
my wicked folly, when I found myself in the grasp of 
justice, are remembrances which haunt me still. But 
after having been restored to the right use of my reason 
by probationary discipline — to the just guidance of an 
awakened conscience by solitude and reflection, I beheld 
with thankfulness the merciful hand of God visibly 
stretched forth to pluck me out of the gulf into which I 
had recklessly leaped. The sins of my past life felt like 
burning cinders heaped upon my heart ; but now, in the 
consciousness of being actuated by just and virtuous 
motives, I feel a new and comparatively happy man. 
With a resolution to act with integrity and according tci 
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tlie laws of mj mercifdl God, I shall, tmstii^ m kin, 
begin a new life in the land of mj exile, hoping to aequir^ 
by diligence and industry, contentment and repose. 



THE FALLS OF CLYDE— A RETROSPECT. 

The river Clyde, some thirty miles above Gla^w, 
altliough it ceases to be navigable, is still a noUe stretm, 
as many a gentle follower of Isaac Walton, who frequent 
its banks, can testify. It abounds in troat, and salmon 
are numerous below the cascades, which form a barrio to 
their farther progress, that they in vain, by incrediMe 
leaps, endeavour to overcome. In the neighbourhood of 
New Lanark the river runs through a fruitful and ronuuDr 
tic country, finely interspersed with hill and dale. Its 
banks on both sides for many miles are covered with 
orchards, which, in this part of Clydesdale, form the chief 
support of the husbandmen. 

The Falls are three in number, Bennington, Com 
Lynn, and Stonebyres, named successively according to 
their position, beginning with the uppermost. The two 
former are situated within a few hundred yards of each 
other, while the latter is about five miles lower down, 
opposite the village of Kirkfield, and is the smallest of the 
three. The river at the Falls is about the same size as 
the ^' hallowed Dee " a little above the city of Chester, to 
which it also bears, in its adjacent scenery, a striking 
resemblance. 

The Bonnington Fall is truly a magnificent cataract; 
the whole body of the Clyde leaping in one unbroken 
nheet over a ledge of rock, sixty or seventy feet in per- 
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pendicular height. The deafening noise of the roaring 
waters, and the cloud of vapour which continually ascends 
from the boiling foam below, create in the mind of the 
beholder a feeling of awe. In the face of the rock is a 
natural cave, which tradition asserts to have been the 
hiding place of Wallace, when pursued by the troops of 
Edward I. Visitors with strong nerves may explore it, 
by walking under the falling water, and keeping close to 
the face of the rock. The immortal name of Wallace 
recals to my memory the fact that Lammington, to the estate 
of which his lady was heiress, is on the banks of the Clyde, 
a few miles above. An insult ofiered to her did that 
which patriotism could not efiect, in awakening in his 
heart a chivalric ardour, which kindled a fire in the 
breasts of his countrymen that burned through many a 
field of slaughter, and was not extinguished until the soil, 
rendered sacred by the blood of its defenders, was saved 
from the tread of the invader. 

The Corra Lynn Fall is about the same height as the 
Bonnington, and, although not so grand, is perhaps a 
finer picture. The rock, which extends across the river, is 
broken and irregular, thus allowing the water to rush 
through several channels, and form three successive cas- 
cades, before it reaches the yawning chasm beneath. 

To the taste and generosity of the neighbouring pro- 
prietor is due the erection of an elegant summer-house, 
open at all times to visitors, from which the Bonnington 
Fall may be observed from one of the most imposing 
points of view. The eflPect is also heightened by the 
employment of mirrors, so arranged as to reflect the sur- 
rounding scenery, and convey the impression that one 
sees the thundering torrents overhead. The feelings of 
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terror and astonishment at first excited soon yield to a 
mingled sensation of pleasure and awe. 

The banks of the river on both sides, as far as the eye 
can reach, are clothed with trees and natural brushwood. 

, The drooping branches of the hazel and birch kiss the 
eddying torrent, while the creeping ivy seems to bind 
them to earth. During the spring and summer months, 
innumerable wild-flowers spring out of the fissures of the 
rocks, like jewels upon the brow of beauty. Through 
Bonnington Park numerous nicely kept gravel wafts 
conduct to most favourable points of view. Overhead 
wave the branches of stately trees of ancient growth, 
while around we behold, protected by their giant com- 
panions, the smaller but beautiful natives of a warmer 
clime, flourishing in this favoured spot m defiance of the 
rigour of our icy winters. 

The Falls of the Clyde, in comparison with some 
others, are of course insignificant, if judged by their 
height, or by the quantity of water discharged over them ; 
but if viewed as examples of beautiful and picturesque 
scenery, they appear to us perfect. No doubt the mind 
is more impressed by the grandeur of Niagara, but we 
doubt if it will not be more agreeably occupied by the 
beauties of Clydesdale. 

On an eminence overlooking Corra Lynn, embowered 
in woods, stands Corehouse, the ancient seat of the 
extinct family of Edmiston. It is rapidly crumbling into 
ruins, and is habitable only for a colony of jackdaws, 
which have formed a settlement here. A romantic interest 
is attached to the last survivors of the Edmiston &mUy. 
One of these, a young lady of great personal and mental 
attractions, married the heir apparent to the erown of 

Bohemia, and became queen of that country. Her hte 
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was, however, an unhappy one, such as generally attends 
ill assorted marriages. She became an object of dislike 
to the vacillating sensualist to whom she had given her 
hand, and instead of love, received cruelty, and ultimately 
banishment. Her two sisters, the last of their race, lived 
to a great age ; the last died in 1827 or '28, aged one 
hundred and four years. Both were much respected, from 
the benevolent interest they exhibited to their poorer 
neighbours, a circumstance strangely discordant with that 
narrow egotism which is considered generally the cause 
of celibacy with persons in their position. 

The extensive cotton manufacturing establishment called 
New Lanark, situated in the valley of the Clyde, about a 
mile below Corra Linn, deserves a passing notice. It 
was built by a Glasgow merchant named David Dale, 
who, by his industry and talents alone, realized a princely 
fortune. This was transmitted by marriage to the wild 
but benevolent schemer Mr Eobert Owen, whose Utopian 
notions have dissipated the largest portion of it, while he 
has bought a world-wide celebrity from his endeavours to 
constitute society on a new basis. In New Lanark he 
possessed a field in which he could practically display his 
designs, without receiving any obstruction. None but 
families employed in the establishment were allowed to 
settle in it ; house rent there was none ; the comforts and 
necessaries were provided at prime cost ; a liberal educa- 
tion was gratuitously given to all the children ; after the 
manner of ancient Greece, gymnastic exercises occupied 
a prominent place; the boys were all dressed alike in 
tartan kilts, in winter and summer, and the same material 
was made into simple and becoming dresses for the girls. 
Whatever may be the ultimate result of the experiment, 
at present it appears to work admirably, for, amongst the 
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whole of the inhabitanto, for many years, not a crime of 
the most trivial importance has attracted the attention of 
justice.* 

(Continued.) 



POLISH LAMENT. 

When I see thy green valleys 

Deserted and lone, 
And hear the wild winds 

Whistle and moan 
Through thy once noble dwellings. 

That erst echo'd with glee. 
Oh, then, my dear country, 

I mourn for thee ! 

When I see my brave countrymen 

Crushed to the dust. 
By despotic tyrants 

And laws most unjust ; 
When I see men compelled 

From their fair land to flee. 
Oh, then, my dear country, 

I mourn for thee ! 

When I see the vile Cossack 

With mervtless hand. 
In the blood of his victims 

Cnmsott the l;md; 
When 1 see oth^ nations 

Happy and fire^ 
Ob> theiu my detur counury, 

I moura &c the« I 
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When by torturiDg cares 

My heart is oppressed, 
When sorrow weighs down 

My aching breast ; 
When every sweet blessing 

Is denied unto me, 
Still ! still ! oh, my country, 

I mourn for thee ! 

W. F. N.« 



WEEKLY KECORD. 



We have for some days been in latitude 45% in which 
we expected to find strong westerly breezes. This ex- 
pectation has been realised in a way which admits of no 
diversity of opinion. A fierce gale has followed us ever 
since. Through driving clouds, storms of sleet, hail, and 
icy rain, and angry seas, we have been running as if 
fleeing from an enemy. Tossed on the summit of a wave, 
or buried beneath its overwhelming crest, our only music 
the roaring of the waters, the whistling of the wind, and 
plaintive scream of the passing sea-bird — a gloomy sky 
before us, and a threatening one behind — death and 
burial amongst us ; all have tended to create an impres- 
sion under which we have observed the stoutest hearts 
quailing. 

Who has not remarked the extraordinary number of 
sea-birds constantly surrounding us? In the size and 
variety of those observed in the Southern Ocean, we 
discover its most marked difierence from the Northern 
Atlantic. There is the albatross, the largest of all ocean 

* Hcfo Note, p. 63. 
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birds — and, in the spread of its wings, perhaps of all 
terrestrial ones — sailing majestically, almost without an 
effort, sometimes low in the hollows between the waves, 
and again high among the drifting clouds. One observes 
a philosophic calm about its grey head, as it sweeps 
slowly over the vessel, examining minutely every object 
on deck. In its power of enduring fatigue, it is probably 
without a competitor. It appears indifferent to tempest 
or calm, and no alteration in the speed of the vessel 
changes the easy curves that mark its flight. Food 
thrown overboard, for which a flock of smaller birds is 
contending, attracts his attention, and he slowly descends 
to secure a portion of the prey. The indifference which 
marked his conduct to his winged brethren in the air is 
no longer observed. He threatens them with his power- 
ful beak, the strength, however, of which appears suffi- 
ciently recognised, for long before he has an opportunity 
of inflicting a wound, his antagonists in an unseemly 
hurry have deserted the field. This is probably not 
without good cause, the voracity of this bird not being 
confined to a particular kind of food, as the following 
incident will testify. 

A ship of war was returning from the East Indies, and 
had arrived off the Cape of Good Hope, when she was 
caught in a gale. In performing the duty rendered 
necessary by that event, one of the crew accidentally fell 
overboard. Inspired with the hope of saving the drown- 
ing man, a young lieutenant, without calculating the 
chances of life, threw himself into the water. His father 
— a distinguished old officer, who had his flag as vice- 
admiral in the vessel — was on the poop when the accident 
happened, and witnessed the attempted rescue, without 
recognising his only son in the person of the chivalric 
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deliverer. EverythiDg was done to aid them that human 
power could effect ; but a severe gale and a boisterous 
sea retarded the necessary manoeuvres, thus augmenting 
to torture the painful anxiety which all felt in the fate of 
their comrades. The seaman disappeared ; but the lieu- 
tenant continued courageously buffeting the raging waves. 
*' How nobly that young man behaves I ** said the veteran 
admiral, still not knowing that he was eulogising his son ; 
for no one had the heart to tell him that truth. The 
words had been scarcely uttered, when an albatross, 
descending swiftly, struck its beak into the bare head of 
the unfortunate swimmer, who immediately sunk to rise 
no more. 

More numerous than the albatross, more particular in 
their attentions to the ship, and not much inferior in 
size, are the molly-hawks. — (Our ornithological terms are 
derived from the sailors' vocabulary.) The confidence 
they seem to repose in us, by hovering so closely round 
the vessel, begets a feeling of attachment to them. Their 
snowy breasts, prettily speckled wings, and graceful 
motions, also attract our regard, and distinguish them 
markedly from the heavy bister coloured and more nume- 
rous Cape hens, which so indefatigably examine and devour 
all refuse in our wake. The pretty Cape pigeons continue 
our assiduous companions ; and Mother Carey's chickens, 
having long deserted the farm-yard of the mythical dame, 
are dancing amid the foam that marks our tract. 

Such names may lead some to suppose that we have an 
abundant supply of poultry, but we are sorry that truth 
compels us to undeceive them, for the likeness of these 
birds to their namesakes — like many other marine plea- 
sures — only exists in the imagination. It is a bitter fancy 
that of seamen, naming objects, often the most dis&iisvvliuc^ 
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after those they most covet. It is the imaginary feast of 
the Bermicide, devoured in vexation and without hope 
of a material recompense. 

Last in our list of companions, but not the least remark- 
able, is the whale bird, so called from the belief that its 
presence marks the situation of the sea-giant. It is a 
small bird, with narrow pointed wings, and is never seen 
but in rapid flight, as if pursuing or pursued. Apparently 
regardless of the vessel which it coyly circles round, it is 
only observed indistinctly — never close to— skimming the 
surface of the waves, into which its pale blue colour, like 
a falling snow-flake, seems often to disappear. 

Sometimes a stranger pays us a temporary visit, but 
the preceding are our only constant attendants. They 
relieve the weariness of this wide desert ocean, and are 
almost the only signs of life that meet our view. It is 
rarely that any of the cetacea are observed, and we 
have long left the region of nautilus, flying-fish, and dol- 
phin. There is nothing, then, to distract our minds from 
objects of paramount importance — ^those of education. It 
is a source of great pleasure to us to observe the progress 
that has been made, perceiving in it a certain prognostic 
of future good. A few weeks of our voyage still remain 
for us, which it becomes us to take advantage of by unre- 
mitting application, that no regrets of misspent time may 
hereafter weigh upon our consciences. D. B. 
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No. X June 30, 1852. 



Trust no Aiture, howe'er pleasant I 
Let the dead past bury its dead t 

Act — act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate : 

Still achieving, stiU pursuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait. 

LONOFBLLOW. 



LAW NOT JUSTICE— A PRISON TALE. 

Jack Boline was a hardy old sailor, who had spent 
the best portion of his life exposed to the dangers and 
vicissitudes of his perilous calling. Thin iron grey locks 
fell like a transparent curtain, softening the deep fiirrows 
which time and exposure to weather and climate had 
written in broad characters on that benevolent counte- 
nance, the massiveness of the outline of which indicated a 
soul within, calm in its self-integrity, and placid as those 
deep grey eyes that revealed its inner workings. 

The storms of life, and the frequent presence of death 
in its most appalling forms, had taught him the practical 
philosophy of living so as to be ever ready to die, and the 
necessity of leaning for moral support upon that Mighty 
Arm, which he recognised ever stretched out to rule and 
save, whether in sunshine or gloom, whether in calm or 
tempest. 

From his hard won earnings, at the termination of 
each voyage, he had been in the habit of ^^laAVi:^^ ^ V^^ 
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little savings in the hsixls of tlie jolly landlofd of tlie 
""TrareUers' Welcome" at Sha^lweiL Jack, ignorant 
of Imsiness methods, and trnstiDg implicitlj in the honesty 
of his banker, had never asked for, and never received 
anj written acknowledgments of his d^KMits. With a 
brother^s love, and more than a brother's reliance, he 
embraced, on each return, ''mine hilarioas host," and 
abandoned himself to the quiet luxury of a social home, a 
pleasure never known at sea. 

The sensual eyes oi old Boniface twinkled with dehgfat 
through a watery medium, and lumpish masses of sur- 
rounding fat, when he beheld a victim entering his door; 
but when he saw old Jack Boline return with his well 
filled purse, they expressed a cordial welcome, that seemed 
rather the result of devoted friendship than the gloating 
regard <i(i selfishness. A profound chuckle vibrated 
through the intricacies of that voluminous paunch, and a 
crooked smile wreathed with elephantine grace those 
heavy cheeks and thick lips (rendering him almost attrac- 
tive, even to one accustomed to read the heart through 
the lineaments), which, with his oily manners, were 
perfectly entrancing to poor old Jack, accustomed to 
the coarse oath and churlish behaviour of his com- 
rades. 

Bheumatism, and warnings of the approaching failings 
of age, rendered it wise for the old man to resign his 
rough and laborious calling. This he felt he was in a 
situation to do without incurring destitution, having, as 
he believed, accumulated L.150 in the hands of his friend, 
— a sum large enough, if properly invested, to put him in 
a position in which he could earn a quiet and comfortable 
livelihood. 

He felt still a lingering regard for that life in which he 
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had spent the heyday of youth and the vigour of man- 
hood. Nothing pleased him so much as watching the 
movements of the amphibious population which crowds 
the Thames. It seemed the principal object of his life, 
and was pursued from day to day with unremitting 
patience. A thousand schemes for the employment of his 
little capital were suggested by the numerous objects 
which met his view ; but they all gave place to the idea 
of buying a little fishing smack, of which he would be 
captain — a position which had been always the apex of all 
his hopes. 

Scarcely had this resolution been formed when his 
attention was attracted by a perfect beauty ; he was 
charmed by the elegance of her form, and longed for the 
happy moment when he could call her his own. As she 
was to be sold at a price adapted to his means, the pur- 
chase-money was soon agreed upon, and the buyer and 
seller proceeded to the " Travellers' Welcome " to conclude 
the transfer. 

Jack, in leading his companion into the snug little par- 
lour where he had passed so many happy evenings with 
his pipe and pot, smiled complacently to the landlord, and 
requested his company to discuss an unusual jorum, which 
was required to drink success to the " Skylark." Jack's 
impatience was, however, excited by finding that his 
request was not complied with, and after some delay he 
proceeded to ascertain the cause of his disappointment. 

The landlord was apparently busy arranging his bottles, 
when his attention was arrested by a hand laid softly on 
his shoulder, "I have bought," said Jack, "a pretty 
little smack for L.85, and as the seller is here, I want that 
sum out of my money in your hands for the purpose of 
paying him." 
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This sentence had scarcely been concluded when the 
landlord, with a devilish expression gleaming through his 
bloated features, in a gruff voice cried, " What, you old 
rogue ! will you ask me for money, when yon owe me 
more than I ever expect to see ?** 

Poor Jack Boline was for a moment struck dumb with 
astonishment at this salutation ; but incapable of suspect- 
ing his old ally of dishonesty, it appeared only an ill- 
timed joke, which he tried to cut short by saying, in 
supplicating tone, '^ Come, Joe, don't bother ! There's a 
good fellow ! Mr Mullet is waiting to be paid." 

^ I tell you," cried the landlord, in the tone of an 
injured man, " that I have no money of yours, and in &ct 
that for your living in my house I have a heavy bill 
against you, which I'll make you pay over." He ended 
by using a profane and vulgar oath. 

The sailor was completely stupified. He drew his 
homy hand across his eyes, as if to remove some object 
that darkened his sight, and again looked inquiringly into 
that face which he had always hitherto seen arrayed in 
smiles, but which now, only expressing fiendish brutality, 
confirmed his worst apprehensions. The friend he had 
confided in so trustingly had crushed him into the very 
dust, had swept away his life-long savings, the provision 
for old age and feebleness. He felt overwhelmed, and 
groaned aloud. 

** Sheer off, you whining old blackguard!" shouted 
the other, in a voice that expressed intolerable insult. 

The reproach stung the old man to the very soul. A 
tempest of passion swept through his frenzied brain. 
In the impulse of the moment he dashed his fist into the 
hoary old villain's face, with a strength that seemed long 
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to have forsaken his trembling hands. Before his anta- 
gonist had time to recover from the blow, Jack, impelled 
by madness and revenge, had emptied the contents of the 
money drawer, amounting to some twenty-five shillings, 
into his pocket, with which he rushed from the house — 
the grave which had swallowed up ail his earthly hopes. 
Without an object — without a place of refuge — bewildered 
and giddy, he ran along the streets as fast as his tremb- 
ling limbs could carry him. Where, oh, Mercy ! was thy 
mighty arm, that had saved him so often when peril im- 
pended ! Where, that it did not save him in this hour of 
utter ruin ! 

The police having been sent in pursuit of the unfortu- 
nate runaway, almost immediately apprehended him. He 
w^as lodged in jail, to wait his trial on a charge of robbery. 
Alone in the world, he had no friend to defend or counsel 
him. Despairing and apathetic, he lay silent and despond- 
ing in his cell until the day of trial arrived. 

A simple statement of facts, without written proof, 
instead of shaking the evidence brought against him, 
tended to confirm it, by his acknowledgment of the 
abstraction of the money. This was viewed separately 
from the causes engendering the act, which were only 
known to the perjured ruffian, who, like a bloodhound, 
had hunted him down, to his own unsullied conscience, 
and to that awful Judge who restrains his lightning 
until the day of reckoning comes. They had no influence 
on the minds of the jury, who, with the imperfect judg- 
ment that belongs to their fellow mortals, and that 
human tendency to view their nature in the worst aspect, 
saw no mitigating circumstances, and therefore, without 
hesitation, brought in a verdict of guilty, upon which 
the judge, who expressed himself fully satisfied^ &enr 
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does it bear for those who are living in sin, and have no 
hope of a state hereafter ! 

One great reason that persons do not like to contem- 
plate or converse upon this subject is, because they are 
not prepared to die, not willing to give up sin, which 
they love more dearly than the eternal welfare of their 
precious souls. But if a man can be brought to reflect 
upon death, he begins to see the uncertainty of life, and 
to feel that the pleasures of the world are but vanity and 
vexation, and can never satisfy the longings of an immortal 
soul. Oh that all of us would consider this matter as we 
ought, for in it we observe consequences of incalculable 
happiness or misery. 

Death is even now conducting thousands through '^ the 
dark valley " which we must all pass before we arrive on 
the precincts of another world ; and who can tell the day 
or the hour in which he may call us ? All must hear and 
obey His awful summons, whether the wicked or the good, 
for He is an impartial king, who acts alike to all. He is 
a stem messenger, who takes the monarch from his golden 
throne, and the beggar from his misery and rags. Neither 
wealth, honour, dignity, nor power, will have any influence 
over him, for he will not be bribed. Neither the beauty 
of youth, the feebleness of age, the smile of infancy, the 
tears of maturity, the eloquence of the statesman, nor the 
wisdom of the philosopher, can arrest for a moment the 
unrelenting decree that levels them with the dust. 

He tears the miser away from his idolised hoard — ^the 
mother from her smiling babes, whose prattling tongues 
have promised her years of happiness — the husband 
from the wife of his bosom, and the minister from his little 
flock. All human ties — no matter how strong, how dear 
— are equally severed by hb irresistible mandate. 
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The time b rapidly coming when the king of terron— 
for such he is to many — will appear to ns ; the exact 
time we do not know, but we are certain that our stay 
upon earth can be but of short duration, and that we shall 
be removed either in accordance with those laws r^^lat- 
ing the mechanism of our frames, or by sudden and 
unforeseen causes. Knowing this, what manner of per- 
sons ought we to be ? It behoves us to prepare for that 
solemn change by holy conversation and godliness ; by 
working while it is called to-day, to make our calling and 
election sure ; so that when Death comes, he will have lost 
his terrors, and his face will appear mild and welcome, 
instead of stem and threatening. Let us then haste, by 
speedy repentance, that through the blood of the Lamb we 
may become reconciled to God. 

If we delay repentance until we are laid on a bed of 
sickness, and feel death approaching, will it not be too 
late ? We may also be snatched away without a moment's 
warning, and thus precipitated into eternity with all our 
sins upon our heads. Who can venture to say that he 
will be alive to-morrow ? No one! Be then prepared, one 
and all, trusting in the mercy of our Redeemer, for the 
great change which awaits us. 

Almost every day we observe fresh reasons, warning us 
of the uncertainty of life. Within the short space of eight 
days we have seen no less than three once animated and 
soul-{)ossessing beings consigned to their watery graves. 
One of these was a man in the prime of life, who, in an 
hour of desperatoin, took with his own hand that life 
which God had given him ; another, an innocent little 
babe, was summoned away from this vain and fleeting 
world, having lived only as many days as some here have 
years ; the third, a man in the spring and vigour of youth, 
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was, without a moment's time for preparation, launched 
into eternity, by falling overboard. 

These mournful occurrences offer us stringent argu- 
ments for the necessity of speedy repentance and prepara- 
tion for death. Listen, then, to the invitation of our 
Lord : — " The Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let 
him that heareth say. Come. And let him that is athirst 
oome. And .whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely." Then why do ye halt ? Christ himself invites 
us. He waits to be gracious, and is willing to bestow on 
us more than we can ask or think, and without any desert 
on our part. Let us then joyfully accept this salvation, 
for it is the only means by which we can triumph over 
death* J. A.* 



THE FALLS OF CLYDE— A RETROSPECT. 

(Concloded from p. 168.) 

Lanark, the burgh town, stands in a picturesque 
situation on the sloping bank of the river. It was in 
olden times chosen as a place of residence by one or more 
of the kings of Scotland, who also assembled their parlia- 
ments here. The early associations of the writer are, how- 
ever, more intimately connected with the grammar school, 
where he received his early education, and which has always 
been held in high repute. Many persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in arms and literature have received 
a part of their education within the walls of that old dingy 
schoolroom. Meikle, the translator of the Luciad, was 
educated here. During his leisure hours on shipboard, 

* FidtfNote,p. 41. 
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whfle emplojed as a snrgeoD in the Royal Navy, he 
acquired that knowledge of Portugaese whid& oiaUed 
him to execute his task in the most masteriy manner. 

With what feelings of mixed pleasure and pain do we 
often look back on our schoolboy days, particulariy if we 
have been long absent from the scenes of our youth, or 
have rubbed much against the world ! From a review of 
the causes which have led to the success or fiulure in life 
of our school contemporaries, may be derived most impor- 
tant practical lessons. How often do we find youths, 
bom under more than ordinary advantageous circum- 
stances — possessing more than a common share of mental 
capacity, completely beaten in the race of life by more 
humble competitors, whose parents could ill afford die 
loss of labour sustained by their remaining at school 
History presents numerous and impressive examples of 
this kind, but the experience of one's own life furnishes 
many, which possess in their homely features as deep an 
interest, and certainly as useful a lesson. 

During my school days I recollect a boy of weakly 
constitution, the son of a poor hand-loom weaver in a 
neighbouring village, who from his scanty earnings could 
ill afford the necessary expense of keeping the boy at 
school. Like others of his countrymen, however, he sub- 
mitted to every privation for the purpose of conferring on 
this hopeful scion of a large family the means of educa- 
tion. The father's self-denial was rewarded by the suc- 
cess of his son, who, at thirteen years of age, could read 
fluently the Latin and Greek classics. His farther pro- 
gress was, however, retarded by the indigence of his 
parents, which compelled him to engage in labour at 
the loom, to obtain the means of subsistence and &rther 
advancement. 
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All his energies were directed to secure the object of 
his ambition — ordination in the Kirk of Scotland. By 
unremitting labour and rigid economy, he succeeded in 
acquiring a fund sufficient to support himself for a session 
at the University. In this way, by his labour at the loom 
during each summer, he was enabled to complete the 
regular course of study, and was consequently admitted a 
licentiate of the Kirk. His early struggles were soon 
after this rewarded by his obtaining a valuable living in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. This he did not long 
continue to enjoy. It is probable that privation and 
excessive toil had entirely undermined his constitution, 
for he died ere he had reached the age of thirty years, 
beloved by all for his piety and virtue. His eloquent 
Essays have been much admired, and entitle him to a high 
place as a moral writer, while they excite regret that the 
author was so soon summoned away from a world he was 
so capable of adorning. 

In the same class stood another boy, of a different tem- 
perament, not possessing the same capacity, but equal in 
diligence, and more than equal in vivacity — a disposition 
he probably inherited from his father, who was a French 
officer, living at Lanark on his parole. Both parents died 
while he was yet a child, leaving him to the care of his 
grandmother, a person of high moral character, but living 
in humble circumstances. His progress in arithmetic was 
great, so that he was generally appealed to in cases of 
difficulty. He excelled also in penmanship, but was slow 
in learning the classics. 

On leaving school, he entered the branch establishment 
of a Scottish banking company, where he remained two 
or three years. He then removed to London — the great 
theatre of aspiring young men — and entered the counting- 
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house of a mercantile firm, whose transactions extend over 
half the globe. Two of the principals, countrymen of his 
own, appreciating his steady upright conduct and business 
habits, sent him to the United States as their confidential 
agent. His subsequent conduct fully justified the selectiou. 
By his talents and skill he extended advantageously the 
commercial proceedings of the firm with which he was 
connected, and acquired a character for knowledge of 
business which procured for him a place as partner in the 
London establishment ; and he was even consulted by a 
committee of the House of Commons, in regard to some 
international affairs. 

A wide contrast to the preceding is presented in the 
career of two brothers, educated at the same school 
These youths were scions of one of the oldest baronial 
houses in Scotland. Their father — a widower — lived 
upon a small patrimony in the country, while, for conveni- 
ence, his sons were boarded in the town. They left school 
for the University, and afterwards began life with the 
fairest prospects ; the command of capital — an ancient 
name and family connections — a superior education — in 
short, all the elements of success were at their disposal. 

They went abroad ; invested money in land speculations 
in one of our colonial possessions, which ended in ruinous 
loss : even a small farm which they succeeded in saving 
out of the wreck of their property was disposed of, from 
the want of means to ^cultivate it; and, in the strictest 
sense of the term, they were ruined men. Both returned 
to Scotland, but the youngest subsequently emigrated to 
Australia, where he obtained employment as a stockman 
to a convict settler. 

One more illustration, and the writer closes these crude 
recollections of early life : A high-spirited boy, who wrote 
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with facility very good verses^ stood in the same class with 
the writer, generally near the top. He was the son of a 
professional gentleman, whose circumstances, considered 
opulent in Scotland, enabled him to place his six sons in 
business or professions, as inclination led. The subject of 
this sketch— the youngest — entered the University, after 
which the writer lost sight of him until the year 1839, 
just fourteen years after leaving school, when, on turning 
the corner of a street leading into Broadway, New York, 
he was accosted by an emaciated looking young man, very 
shabbily attired. It was his old schoolfellow ! 

The writer, then in the noon-tide of prosperity, gave 
him an invitation to call at his lodgings the same evening, 
which was accepted. His history is soon told : — ^An indis- 
creet love affair disqualifying him for prosecuting his 
studies with a view to the church, he was articled to an 
attorney, and became acquainted with a number of young 
men in the same profession, with whom he abandoned 
himself to reckless dissipation. To extricate himself from 
his bad habits and their consequences, he sailed for 
America. Ashamed of his former conduct, and still too 
proud to solicit aid, he had not communicated his desti- 
tute situation to his kindred, and was thus reduced to 
abject poverty. 

These short histories of individual progress convince us 
that education, combined with extrinsic help, are alone 
insufficient to secure wordly prosperity ; and it too fre- 
quently happens that the easy circumstances of relatives 
hinder the growth of those qualities, which, properly 
cultivated, lead to fortune. The instances of success show 
the influence which early application, steady perseverance, 
and unblemished integrity, have in raising men to honour- 
able positions in life, who had no other aid to extricate 
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themselves from the class of daily labourers or obscure 
artizans to which by birth they belong. 

There is nothing in these histories to dazzle, but there 
is much to instruct us. In them we observe not only 
examples of men rising from humble life to influential 
positions, but in the characters collectively of such men 
we behold the source of our national greatness. It is to 
the collective wisdom, the silent industry, the native 
energy of men like these, that the great middle class of 
Britain owes its moral power. By their intellect and 
commercial enterprise, they have raised their country to 
the pre-eminent position she holds in the scale of nations, 
and endowed her with that power which influences the 
destiny of the world. T. S. J. 

[These are not the correct initials of the author, who 
aclmowledged to the writer that he was convicted under 
an assumed name. He was a native of the quiet rural 
village of Carnwath, aged forty-five, well-educated, and, 
from his manners and appearance, a man who had moved 
in a respectable sphere of society. 

The commencement of his criminal career was traced 
to pecuniary disappointments, then intemperance, suc- 
ceeded by bankruptcy. From this time his downward 
course had been steadily progressive, although occasionally 
arrested by remorse, and by the influence of domestic 
ties, and by the anxious interference of friends. The loss 
of his wife by death appeared to give an irresistible im- 
pulse to his dominant vice, that of intemperance ; and 
consequently to numerous irregularities, if not crimes. 

He was convicted of trivial violations of the law three 
times, on each occasion suflering a temporary imprison- 
ment. He again succeeded, notwithstanding these blots 
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on his character, in obtaining a situation of trust. This 
gave him a fresh opportunity of recovering himself; but 
his mind, brutalised by previous indulgence and associa- 
tion with the depraved, was in no condition to exert that 
wholesome restraint on his appetites, which is necessary 
to moral health. 

He violated the confidence reposed in him, by commit- 
ting a fraud on his employers. This he managed so art- 
fully, that his conviction was with difficulty obtained. 
He was sentenced to seven years' transportation, and had 
on embarkation already passed two years and three months 
of this time in " separate confinement " and on " public 
works," acquiring a character for obedience and order, 
which entitled him to a ticket of leave on landing in Yan 
Dieman's Land. 

Prison discipline appeared to have exerted a most salu- 
tary effect upon this individual. There was a subdued 
earnestness manifested in the manner in which he con- 
ducted himself as a monitor, or in performing any other 
duty assigned to him. He was humbled to a degree that 
left none of the pride of caste, and which led him to view 
with a brotherly feeling his less accomplished fellow-pri- 
soners. It is probable that remorse and forced abstinence 
had fostered in him a resolution equal to resist fresh temp- 
tations. If this supposition was in reality well founded, 
there was no one on board who possessed in an equal 
degree the capability of engaging in the struggle of life. 
We indulge, then, the hope, that T. S. J. is now a virtuous 
and useful member of colonial society.] 
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TO THE MEMORY OF A BROTHER PRISONER, 

WHO WAS FOBMEBLT A SOLDIER IN H. M. 8. IN INDIA. 

'Twas night, and fiercely blew the wind, 

And loud the waves did roar, 
When, lo, a spirit winged its flight 

To yonder radiant shore ! 

Delivered from this transient scene, 

In brighter worlds above 
May all the woes of earth be lost 

In everlasting love ! 

No fond one kneeled beside his couch. 

Nor raised his dying head : 
A stranger wiped his fevered brow, 

And closed his eyes when dead. 

Oh, hadst thou in thy country's cause, 

Fall'n with the honor'd brave, 
Some fragrant blossom of the field 

Would bloom upon thy grave. 

But, ah, a hapless fate was thine ; 

The laws you did defy ; 
And on the wide and trackless deep 

Ingloriously did die ! 

Engulfed within thy watery tomb, 

There soon to be forgot ! 
No comrades here for thee will mourn. 

Nor fire their farewell shot ! 
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But there is One who for thee sighs, 

Beneath affliction's rod, — 
Who hopes to join thee once again. 

All happy with his God ! 

J. G M. 

[Some hesitation was at first felt in admitting these 
verses into the Journal, but as the writer positively 
declared them to be original, and as they contain some 
characteristic marks, the fact of their containing a few 
plagiarisms was not deemed an insuperable objection. The 
author, J. G m, was a native of Ayrshire, aged twenty- 
eight, by his position in life a labouring man, but by ser- 
vice a soldier. His education, so far as regarded reading 
and writing, had been sufficiently attended to ; and he 
appears to have conducted himself with propriety previ- 
ously to the perpetration of the crime — wilful fire raising — 
for which he was sufiering the punishment of seven years' 
transportation. 

When embarked, he had already undergone two and a 
half years* imprisonment, of which one year had been 
passed in " separate confinement." During this punish- 
ment his conduct had at first been below the standard of 
perfect propriety, but he appears to have improved under 
discipline and instruction, until, in the latter portion of 
it, he was considered an exemplary character. 

On board he conducted himself entirely in accordance 
with the regulations ; but the fact of his attempt subse- 
quently to impose on us a contribution to the Journal 
known to be copied, made us suspect the sincerity of his 
motives. How far this judgment was correct we are 
unable to determine, but it is hoped that an individual 
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who was SO markedly alive to the consequences of meri- 
torious actions, will be very guarded in committing any 
crime which contracts civil liabilities.] 



WEEKLY EECOED. 

It is now more than ten weeks since we left the shore 
of dear Old England, and although our time has been 
most usefully occupied, and nothing has occurred to dis- 
turb the peace and harmony on board, yet we feel all 
painfully anxious for the termination of the voyage. 
" When will it end ?" " How far are we from Van Die- 
man's Land?" " When shall we get there?*' are ques- 
tions that are asked, speculated upon, and repeated every 
hour in the day. 

Every change in the wind is observed with interest, and 
many an anxious eye is watching the speed with which 
the vessel glides through the water. Let us hope that a 
similar anxiety has induced all to prepare their minds for 
the new life which awaits them on landing. If any have 
failed to do this, the end of the voyage will be but the 
beginning of their misery. It would be better for such 
to continue all their lives even in these stormy latitudes, 
than expose themselves again to the deplorable conse- 
quences of crime ; not only the evils they lay on them- 
selves, but those they inflict on their fellow-men. The 
former every one appears sufficiently sensible of, but few 
are magnanimous enough to consider the latter. 

There exists, alas ! a lamentable indifference to the 
sufferings of others, which would probably be converted 
into a generous sympathy, even in the breasts of the most 
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hardened^ could we bring before them the misery, the 
grief, and the ruin, which their crimes produce. It is not 
the value of the plunder which distresses society, but it is 
the incarnation of evil which lies dark and threatening, 
like a gloomy thunder-cloud over it. It is horrible that 
men should thus become the demoniac curse that worse 
than a pestilence afflicts our social condition. 

D. R. 
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No. XI.-JCLT 7, 1852. 



Trust no Aiture, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act— act in the living present. 

Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fitte : 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 

LOMeFBLLOir. 



A VOICE FROM BETWEEN DECKS.* 

In all human probability a few more days will bring us 
to the termination of our voyage, when we shall be placed 
in a position so new, and under circumstances so different 
to anything we have hitherto experienced, that it is proper 
for us to prepare ourselves for the event by all the means 
in our power. Permit me, then, to address to you, my 
fellow-prisoners, a few words of deep import, trusting, as 
I am one of yourselves, and have had some experience in 
the world, that you will not deem me presumptuous m 
doing so, and that the motive which actuates me will 
plead as my apology. 

A new epoch in our lives and prospects is about to 
open upon us, beset with some difficulties, and many 
temptations. These will be doubly trying to men in our 
situation, obtaining freedom after long confinement, thus 
creating an exuberance of spirits, which may dispose us 

* This address was read by the Author to the assembled 
prisoners, and was listened to with the deepest attention. 
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recklessly to commit some indiscreet act, which may mar 
our prospects of success for life. It surely behoves us 
to take a lesson from the experience of the past, and to 
be earnestly watchful of our conduct ; to fonn an invin- 
cible resolution to continue sober, honest, and industrious, 
in whatever sphere of life it may please Providence to 
place us. 

Let us endeavour, by our conduct and demeanour, to 
conciliate the favour of our masters, and redeem ourselves 
from the disgrace which, indiscriminately, is attached to 
the name of convict. Intemperate habits, the cause of 
four-fifths of the crime committed in England, is one of 
the vices which must be particularly guarded against, for it 
leads to loose and vicious courses, a disrelish for all labour, 
and creates a moral confusion nearly allied to insanity. 

The fewer acquaintanceships, begun in prison, we keep 
up, the better, for friendships formed by persons in our 
]>osition are rarely if ever satisfactory. Be advised, how- 
ever, to keep up a constant correspondence with relations 
and friends at home, for it is surprising what a change the 
receipt of a single letter from a far distant loved one 
makes upon a man. It brings back the innocent recollec- 
tions of youth — calls forth the better feelings of pur 
nature — softens the heart — and disposes it to virtuous 
impressions. 

Let us cultivate a cheerful and willing obedience to 
those placed over us. Civility alone does much ; it shows 
a desire to please, and is never misunderstood. K any of 
us should be so unfortunate as to meet with a hard master, 
who may act unjustly, let us make no resistance, but 
quietly complain to a magistrate, who will undoubtedly 
give us redress ; for humanity will not allow any well- 
conducted man, in our friendless position, to be subjected 
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to ill usage. It is, besides, the self-interest of the colo- 
nists to use the deserving well, and the duty and desire 
of the authorities to protect the injured, and measure out 
equal justice to all. Let us, however, be careful not to 
complain on frivolous pretexts of imaginary grievances; 
for if we do, our characters will suffer. We cannot 
expect our life of servitude to be all sunshine ; and it will 
be far better to bear slight evils patiently, than bring 
charges against our employers, upon whose approval of 
our conduct depends our chance of obtaining a conditional 
pardon. 

I was accustomed, when at liberty, to make myself 
acquainted, by extensive reading, with what is doing in 
the world, and I am therefore in a position to assure you 
that the government of Tasmania is considered an en- 
lightened and beneficent one. The Press — that great 
disseminator of truth — represents it as anxious to improve 
and ameliorate our condition. His Excellency Sir Wil- 
liam Dennison has, in an eminent degree, that philosophic 
discrimination and Christian charity which enables the 
possessor to understand when to pardon; because they 
confer the power of estimating correctly the strength of 
temptation, and the bitterness of repentance. 

I would strongly urge upon those who are married the 
propriety of taking advantage of the generous offers of 
Government, and acquire the means of sending for their 
families at the earliest opportunity. It requires but little 
stretch of mind to imagine the amount of distress they 
must endure from the absence of their natural guardians; 
and in the event of sickness or death overtaking the 
mothers, your children would be thrown upon the world, 
a prey to temptations, before perhaps they had arrived at 
an age to become acquainted with the duties they owe 
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society. Besides, their services would be invaluable to 
you, and their presence would save you from much mental 
anxiety. They would be an incentive to pursue cheer- 
fully regular labour, and would check that despondency 
which drives many men not possessed of strong minds to 
drown their cares in the botde ! 

It is of vast importance for us all to employ our leisure 
time in reading. Nothing so much as a knowledge of the 
contents of good books tends to raise us in the scale of 
intelligence. As a proof of this, we have only to study 
the histories of men who have devoted themselves to 
learning or science, and we cannot fail to observe the 
influence these pursuits have had in forming the intellect. 
Mental exercise, while it strengthens the mind, gives 
more generous sentiments, and a larger benevolence to 
the character. 

To those who have only learned to read on board, I would 
earnestly suggest that they should endeavour to improve 
themselves, by taking up a book whenever an opportunity 
permitted. Their industry would be sufRciently rewarded, 
by the pleasure derived from being able to read the news- 
papers. But there are other motives of greater impor- 
tance. Remember that, scattered as we may all be among 
the solitudes of Tasmania, far removed from companions^ 
how necessary it will be for our comfort and improvement 
to have some instructive or interesting book, which to 
some extent would be a substitute for friends and more 
tender relationships. When sick or desponding, we would 
derive consolation from reading one or two chapters in 
the New Testament, or some of those beautiful forms of 
prayer which have soothed the deathbeds of fifty genera- 
tions of Christians. 

I would also strongly urge upon you to practise going 
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to church once at least every Sunday. The habit of doing 
so will work a change in us, slowly and imperceptibly, but 
not the less surely ; for all changes in our nature, to be 
permanent, must be of slow growth. Let straightfor- 
wardness and consistency mark our whole conduct. The 
world forms a very uncharitable opinion of our unhappy 
class. Let us then endeavour to show that we are not 
the depraved abandoned wretches it believes us to be, 
and that having only once or twice yielded to temptation 
is a very different thing from habitual guilt. 

With sorrow it must be admitted, that our experience 
in the hulks has given us numerous exceptions to the 
above rule. This is not to be wondered at, amongst a 
body of men indiscriminately mixed together, whose 
mental character and moral guilt are so dissimilar. We 
have there seen individuals execrably vile, endeavouring 
to pollute their fellow- prisoners, while they concealed 
their inherent turpitude from the eyes of the authorities. 

I may be but a poor judge of character, but I think I \ 
am not wrong in saying that I now address men, strangers 
to me until I came on board this ship, in whom virtuous 
principles or generous emotions are not extinguished. 
There are many among you who have an innate aversion 
to all that is dishonest, who in sober moments would 
shudder even to contemplate committing the offence for 
which you are now suffering expatriation. 

It is also pitiable to reflect that more than one inno- 
cent person is amongst our number. Wrong verdicts are 
sometimes returned, but it is hoped not often. They 
arise from a combination of conflicting causes, — erroneous 
evidence, mistaken identity, and errors in judgment, 
inseparable from human infirmities. To these innocent 
men, who have so much more occasion to grieve than I 
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have, not being one of them> I would say, do not give 
way to unavailing regret; fretting generally leads to 
drinking, and only tends to make our lives more miser- 
able. Bear in mind that fortitude under any severe mis- 
fortune is an ennobling virtue. 

We live in an enlightened age, distinguished by active 
humanity. We may consider ourselves fortunate that the 
arm of justice has seized us at a time when punishment is 
no longer vengeance, and law has ceased to be terror. 

Having thus, my dear fellow-prisoners, advised you 
regarding your temporal concerns, permit me now to draw 
your attention to more important matters, — to what affects 
the sole aim of our existence. I am ill qualified for so 
high a duty, and almost shrink from the task. Religious 
instruction would come with a much better grace from 
one whose life and actions had been less blameable, and 
whose heart was warmed hy a holier fire. I, however, 
give it you earnestly, and trust it will be received in the 
same spirit in which it is given. 

In performing the duties of this life, let us not lose 
sight of the world which is to come. Many of our num- 
ber are far advanced in years, and according to the com- 
mon course of nature cannot live long. The youngest, 
however, have but a few more years, and they also will 
feel the failing health which warns us that we shall soon 
pass beyond the reach of earthly cares. But a few days 
ago one of our number was removed by death, before he 
had reached the prime of manhood. When such, then, is 
the uncertainty of human life, how careful ought we to 
be to prepare ourselves by unfeigned repentance and 
prayer for the hour of our final dissolution, hoping that 
we shaU be able to rely, with unshaken confidence, in 
the goodness and mercy of God. 
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In conclusion, I wish you all a long enjoyment of 
peace and tranquillity, and pray you to take to heart the 
remark that the good and Christian Evelyn in his old age 
made, " That all is vanity that is not honest, and that 
true happiness is only to be found in a life of piety and 
virtue." T. S. J.* 



A RUN ACROSS VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 

Four stage coaches start from Hobart Town daily for 
Launceston, and the same number return. Let us select 
one of these, the Tally Ho, which leaves in the morning 
jvt six o'clock, that we may have an opportunity of seeing 
the country through which we travel by daylight. The 
outside seats being generally occupied by convicts, are 
considered by the scrupulous hazardous to their gentility ; 
but as we have no fears on that score, let us secure a 
couple, and I shall endeavour to entertain you by describ- 
ing whatever may appear worthy of notice on the way. 

It is a cold clear morning in the month of August, and 
the sun, although still below the horizon, has crimsoned 
the eastern sky with rosy light. A cup of hot coffee and 
a biscuit from the culinary department of the Ship Hotel 
will fortify us against the effects of the frosty air. A red 
faced weather-beaten coachman, with placid confidence, 
restrains for the moment the four spirited animals which 
are champing their tinkling bits. All is ready — we mount 
— a whisper, and we are off. 

The guard evinces that clangorous quality, which is the 
characteristic of his genus, by seizing his bugle, and blowing 

* Vide Note, p. 186. 
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loud enough to startle the soundest sleeper within earshot. 
Such a summons does not, however, appear necessary to 
make the inhabitants of Hobart Town early bestir them- 
selves^ for the streets are already bustling with people, 
and the air is perfumed by the light blue clouds ascending 
from their short black clay pipes, for scarcely a man is 
seen who is not thus equipped. 

At a rattling pace we dash along the street, which pre- 
sents a pretty regular row of houses and shops on each 
side for at least a mile. Then come cheerful little cot- 
tages and buildings of a more pretending character, each 
surrounded by a tasteful garden and paling. Although 
the road has been ascending ever since we started, we 
have not slackened our speed for an instant, and now find 
ourselves on the brow of a gentle hill, two miles from 
Hobart Town. 

Before us the beautiful valley of the Derwent, bathed 
in pale purple light, stretches away far and wide ; silvery 
sheets of water, from which the horizontal rays of the 
rising sun are reflected as from a mirror, resemble a chain 
of lakes lying embosomed in the shade of the sombre 
forest, which spreads unbrokenly away upwards, along 
the irregular curves of the gradually ascending ridges. 
Here and there a small white object and green patch 
show where some enterprising settler has rescued a home 
from the pervading wilderness. 

The cluster of cottages on each side of the road is the 
favourite village of Newtown. Like the first vague out- 
line of a picture before art has moulded the scattered 
members into shape, it appears but half emerged from the 
primeval forest, which, still untouched, occupies the sum- 
mit of the ridge, on the sunny side of which the houses 
stand, shaded by a few solitary trees, with pale naked- 
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looking stems and dingy green foliage, that makes them 
appear like mourners over the departed glory of their 
race. 

Let us turn our heads and take a last look of that mag- 
nificent landscape we are leaving. From the height we 
occupy there is seen a broad basin, walled in by a hundred 
hill tops, ascending above each other until the gradation 
is lost in the lofty peak of Mount Wellington. In the 
centre, on a succession of low ridges, the town spreads 
broad and fair, under a canopy of thin blue smoke, ascend- 
ing from a thousand hearths, which, being formed of fires 
of wood, is not dense enough to conceal even the varie- 
gated drapery of our country's flag floating over the Fort, 
which stands on an eminence on the furthest side. That 
rather handsome spire near it belongs to St David's, the 
cathedral church. We see various others in different 
parts of the town, scarcely inferior in size or embellish- 
ment, thus affording satisfactory evidence of the importance 
attached to religion. 

Beyond the town is the land-locked harbour, reflecting 
from its glassy surface the first beams of the rising sun, 
and the shadows of the ships which are floating dreamlike 
there, some with idle sails spread to catch the first breeze, 
but which has not yet arrived ; and others, with nothing 
but their taper masts, forming a double picture in the sea 
and sky. 

Those large buildings nearest to us are the Hospital 
and Penitentiary, both noble monuments of the practical 
philanthropy of the inhabitants. ' The river .Derwent 
winds along the other side of the hill we are standing on, 
and is unseen until near its termination in the harbour. 
On the other side of it there is a paling surrounding a 
broad cultivated patch and some buildings — that is the 
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Botanic Garden ; beside it is a handsome building con- 
structed of freestone and trap — that is a public school ; 
both pleasing examples of the attention bestowed on edu- 
cation and public utility. 

The charm of the scenery round Hobart Town has 
kept us too long, for we have a long journey of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles to make before the day is done. 
How cheerily our horses' hoofs are resounding on the 
frozen road, as we dash along at the speed of eleven or 
twelve miles an hour ! Already we have left the cluster- 
ing cottages and the appearances of civilization behind, 
while before and on each side of us the skill and labour 
of the white man have effected no change in the natural 
ruggedness of the country, excepting the admirable road 
we are pursuing, and an occasional farm steading, with 
its adjacent garden and small cultivated fields. These 
pretty red and green birds on the palings and fluttering 
before the doors are Rosilla parrots ; that broad sheet of 
water on the right hand is the Derwent. Here it expands 
into a small lake, with flat shores of black mud, or steep 
rocky banks ; these craggy knolls and rounded hillocks 
closing together, leave it a channel only the breadth of a 
moderate sized river. 

Such are the characters of the river Derwent throughout 
the whole extent of its course, that came under our obser- 
vation. Nowhere did we see evidences of a current, nor 
along the banks were marks of fluvial action, such as we 
observe inseparable from the rivers of other countries. It 
is certainly true that there are abundant marks of floods 
in the quantity of refuse left on the banks above ordinary 
levels, but it is not less apparent that the sources of 
obstruction in the peculiar formation of the channel must 
prevent, in a great measure^ that impetuosity which is 
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obtenred in difierentl j formed riven. The impreflnoQ of 
s stranger who did not know the nature of the water he 
was ezaminiog, woald be, that he was paaaiDg along a 
series of narrow lakes, which had never dianged their 
level from the period of that great commotion which 
effected their formation. 

We are now twelve miles from Hobart Town, and the 
hollow sound of the wheels warns us that we are traversing 
the bridge over the Derwent. The road for some dis- 
tance has been carried across swampy land and shallow 
water upon piles ; and here, in the centre of the river, is 
a swinging bridge, so as not to interfere with the naviga- 
tion, which is practicable for small vessels and barges some 
twenty miles farther up. Even in a thickly peopled 
country this would be considered an important pMie 
work ; it is therefore here, in a young colony, a gigantic 
undertaking, and would have been found altogether im- 
practicable but for the amount of compulsory labour 
available. 

Having crossed the river to its eastern bank, we enter 
a parallel valley, and see it no more. The road begins to 
ascend gradually, but there is no abatement in our speed ; 
and there had better not be, for we have about forty 
miles of a similar gradient to climb before we reach the 
water shed in the centre of the island. There, on the 
side of the road, is a remarkable object in a young and 
prosperous colony — a dwelling-house and farm- offices 
deserted and in ruins. We endeavoured to find a correct 
explanation of the cause of this anomaly, but received only 
vague answers to the following effect : — Some one had pro- 
bably purchased a section, on which he had laid out all hb 
capital, without recceiving an adequate return, and with- 
out a prospect of doing so, from the sterile character of 
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the soil. His means and hopes becoming thus exhausted, 
he had been compelled to abandon his property, which at 
the time was probably too worthless to find a purchaser, 
as the land was not so valuable a few years ago as it is 
now. This, it appears, was not an uncommon event with 
strangers, who, unmindful of the quality of the soil, often 
sunk their capital and labour on that which was essentially 
unproductive. 

" What fine animals ! " shouted one of our fellow-tra- 
vellers, eyeing admiringly four excellent horses, each 
tastefully harnessed, and yoked in a cart loaded with farm 
produce — corn and hay. The observation was perfectly 
just; their size and symmetry would probably elicit a 
similar exclamation in any part of the world. Their 
appearance denoted the fertility of the soil on which they 
were reared, and the opulence of their owner. This 
impression we found correct, for they belonged to a 
wealthy farmer in the district of Jordan, a small tract of 
country famous over the island for the productiveness 
of its soil. This is one of the tracts which the colonists 
invariably refer to as vindicatory of the character of the 
country, when any one has been bold enough to say any 
thing disparagingly of it. 

We have stopped before a large and handsome hotel — 
a very common feature here — to change horses, and to 
breakfast. Only a quarter of an hour is allowed, so we 
hastily warm our l>enumbed fingers before the blazing 
logs, and precipitate ourselves upon the smoking viands, 
not, however, without bestowing the customary civility 
upon two fair fellow-travellers, of ofiering to assist them. 
Our politeness was, however, coldly declined, with a 
look so expressive of suspicion, that we are not likely to 
make such an effort in future. It is probably right in 
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Tasmania that a very rigid exclusiveness should be kefll 
up, but we had never previously felt that our appean 
was provocative of distrust. With all our precipitatioii»l 
and devotion to self, we had scarcely time to discuss adttl 
allowance of ham and eggs and mutton chops, before ttl| 
bugle recalled us to our seats. 

A long road now lies before us, with the same unvaij*! 
ing scenery. Hill and valley succeed each other, equaUn 
covered with smaU dusky gum trees, which, from their | 
distance apart, seem to possess a power of repulsion, or» 
more properly, mark the poverty of the soil, unless ii [ 
the bottoms of the valleys, where they grow more luxiiii> ] 
antly, and in closer neighbourhood. Having nothing I 
now to distract our attention, let us examine our fellow- 
passengers. 

That little fellow on my left, dressed in a new blaek 
suit, has been a convict, and is now a gold-digger. The 
truth of both assertions is based on his own confessions; 
but while the latter was categorical, the former has been 
obtained by deduction, and is probably not the less cor- 
rect on that account. There is something subdued in his 
manner and tone, apparently the result of a consciousness 
of being disgraced ; he says he has no friends, and appean 
to be without an object in life ; for several years he has 
resided in the colony, and takes a warm interest in the 
convict population ; he has plenty of money, yet does not 
venture to appear at table in a hotel— all proofs of the 
expressed facts. At the gold diggings he was in partner- 
ship with two Germans, and was very successful, but sick- 
ness compelled him to abandon the employment, which he 
is now returning to resume, being tired of the debauched 
life he was leading in Hobart Town. His intentions are 
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[not, however, very decided, and appear rather the result 
' of temporary disreh'sh than of steady conviction. 

Next the gold-digger is seated a strong masculine 
woman, who has no hesitation in acknowledging that she 
is a convict with a ticket of leave. Her manners and 
language are sufficient in a few minutes to assure any 
one that she has long forgotten the delicacy and decorum 
of her sex. To justify the domestic employment of such 
a woman, her services would require to be of the most 
vital importance, for it is impossible to believe otherwise 
than that her open profligacy must necessarily be destruc- 
tive of the quiet happiness of a virtuous home. 

On the seat opposite is seated an elderly woman, with 
a young daughter. The quiet virtue of the one, and the 
youthful innocence of the other, form a strong contrast 
to the subject of our previous sketch. The mother, with 
simple loquacity, soon informed us that she was following 
her husband to Campbellton, where he had obtained work 
as a joiner ; and further ran on describing all her domestic 
arrangements, which we patiently listened to, but which 
the reader probably would not. 

The remaining seats on the top of the coach were occu- 
pied by five or six labouring men, who avowed their 
intention of proceeding at once to the gold-diggings. 
With unmistakeable marks of field labour on their clothes, 
they came as if they had just abandoned work, each with 
his pick or shovel, tied up in a blanket or opossum skin 
rug, over his shoulder. That constituted all their impedi- 
menta, so that little preparation was probably necessary. 
Having hurriedly catalogued our outsides, let us now 
take a peep into the interior. Our first duty is to speak 
of the ladies; and the first place is obviously due, according 
to her estimation, to the tall fresh complexioned young 
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woman, who is treating so haughtily that poor fellow, 
who is regarding her witii an expression of the most abject 
devotion. She feels her power, and is not disposed to be 
chary of the way she exercises it. Indeed, from her 
cranial development, no one would probably expect much 
intellectual refinement, except his eyes were blinded, like 
those of that humble admirer, by the subtile poison of 
love. Beside her is seated a modest young lady, who 
markedly dblikes making herself conspicuous ; it is there- 
fore just to defer to such a truly feminine instinct, and 
leave her uudescribed. The absurd conduct of the male 
individual places him below our notice, but we cannot lose 
the opportunity of warning all those who may feel simi- 
larly affected, to guard carefully their conduct in public, 
otherwise they will not fail to render themselves conspicu- 
ously ridiculous. 

This long digression has brought us to the highest ele- 
vation that the road reaches (if our memory is correct, 
somewhere about two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea), and nearly half way between its termini. After the 
steep ascent which we have with difficulty surmounted, let 
us breathe our horses for a moment, and take a survey of 
the surrounding country. The dingy forest always folk)w- 
iiig us, spreads away with the same dull uniformity over hill 
and valley, until it is lost in the deep blue of the distant 
landscape. On the left hand a confused crowd of hill 
tops rise above each other in strange disorder, until they 
terminate in a snowy phalanx on the far off horizon. To 
the right the surface extends like a billowy sea of branches 
to the foot of the snowy ridge, of which the lofty Benlo- 
mond is the crowning peak. 

With a considerable descent in our favour, let us now 
dash swiftly on, carefully avoiding the gullies which the 
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recent flood, arising from the snow storm and rapid thaw, 
has made in the road. After several weary miles, we 
arrive on the edge of a broad plain, almost destitute of 
trees. Before us is the thriving township of Oatlands. 
What a cold desolate appearance it presents, standing as 
it does amid black mud and water, and traces of recent 
floods, with which the soil is still deluged ! On the left, 
the land is for some distance divided into small oblong 
patches, on which are situated little miserable-looking 
tenements, resembling Irish mud cabins. These are the 
property of the soldier pensioners, to whom Government 
has granted each a small location. To the right, on the 
side of a sluggish brook, is situated a large, convict esta- 
blishment. The town itself contains some good houses, 
and is rapidly rising into wealth and importance from the 
agricultural capabilities of the soil and neighbourhood. 
Through barking dogs, bawling children, and a sea of 
mud, we splash swiftly on, and soon leave them far 
behind. 

We are now traversing a broad bare plain flanked with 
trees, and almost as destitute of vegetable as it appears of 
animal life. It is the first of a series of descending 
plateaus, which we meet successively until we reach Laun- 
ceston, which stands on the base of the system. An 
admirable road, with the inclination in our favour, has 
rendered this stage a short one, for we are already at 
Campbellton, where, not without occasion, we stop to 
dine. This township presents the same general features 
as the preceding, but it is probably more extensive, and 
has a better architectural eflect. Having done ample 
justice to a substantial dinner, there is nothing further to 
det^n us, so we shall again start. 

These bleak plains, and that cold south-east wind, blow- 
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iDg directly from those snowy mountains, are becoming 
every hour more unendarable. A prisoner with haggard 
looks, followed by a soldier with a loaded musket, have 
this moment passed us. Such exhibitions are frequent in 
this colony. It would be a melancholy waste that could 
receive any embellishment from such a sad picture of life, 
for even this dreary solitude appears to have acquired a 
gloomier character. 

We are now traversing the centre of the Salt-Pan 
plains, so called from numerous small lakes seen in every 
direction, the waters of which are saturated with common 
table-salt. This peculiarity is also observed in the neigh- 
bouring colony of Victoria, and is probably the result of 
ineffective drainage; for in both situations the surface 
presents a dead level, or even perhaps is slightly below 
the surrounding superficies. Owing probably to the 
amount of saline ingredients in the soil, there coexists a 
very scanty stunted vegetation. Those small hungry 
looking sheep are running about as if they were hunting 
a blade of grass which is constantly eluding them. Their 
dwarfish size and singular motions, when first seen, gave 
rise to a surmise that they were some nondescript species. 
The general impression is certainly true, that the desire 
to increase the production of wool at the expense of car- 
case has led to overstocking the land, and consequently to 
cutaneous and other diseases, thus deteriorating seriously 
the quality of the animal. 

It is now nearly sunset : we have travelled far, although 
we have many miles yet before us, for we are only 
approaching Perth, the most important of the inland 
townships. Here we observe, in the destruction of a 
part of the road, an evidence of the destructive force of 
the recent floods. The excaN-ation will not probahly 
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exist long, for there stand twenty stalwart men, clad in 
convict livery, who have been employed in repairing it. 
They are marshalled under the orders of one overseer, 
and look too tired with their hard day's labour to excite 
apprehensions regarding their safe custody or submission 
to authority. 

These are a portion of the much-abused class of the 
population, to which we have been indebted for the mag- 
nificent road that has conducted us here. To the labours 
of such men is due the accomplishment not only of the 
public works, but of nearly all the evidences of private 
enterprise which we have observed. In the extensive 
system of fencing alone, we discover a striking testimony 
of their usefulness. On each side of the road, all the 
way Arom Hobart Town, there has been a continuous 
fence, composed of posts and rails, or logs piled up hori- 
zontally, or serried stakes, or American log fencing, or of 
materials arranged according to the ingenuity of the 
designer, and his command of means. All individual 
property appeared to be divided in the same way, thus 
establishing a condition of matters considerably in advance 
of even the old country. 

The sun has gone down behind that distant bleak 
forest, and heavy clouds are drifting across the sky. 
The cold cheerless night, without a solitary star, has 
already closed around. "What is that brilliant flame 
directly before us? "shouted one of the passengers. Be- 
fore time was allowed for answer or speculation, the coach 
stopped, and the guard requested us to descend. He 
informed us that we had arrived at the South Esk, and 
that for caution's sake it was necessary to walk slowly 
over the bridge, as one of the arches had been partly 
washed away by the flood, and that the whole was inse- 

o 
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cure. A bright beacon fire threw a fitfbl radiance over 
surrounding objects, revealing the dark chasm which 
yawned on the left hand, and the foaming torrent which 
roared far below. 

This noble bridge, constructed with much difSculty and 
at great expense, was in every respect not only admirablj 
designed and completed, but is of essential importance to 
the maintenance of internal traffic. If we suppose^ then, 
that the prospect of its being destroyed would create 
general regret, we should deceive ourselves, for large num- 
bers of the colonists actually contemplated the probability 
of the event with exultation. It is strange that reasonable 
men should so easily permit passion to warp their judg- 
ment ; but is such a result not evident, when we hear 
everywhere this valuable structure condemned, because it 
was built by convict labour ? If this rule was to guide 
the judgment in other matters, it is probable that every 
evidence of improvement or prosperity, in some measure^ 
would be subject to a similar condemnation. 

With some little shrinking we marched tenderly over the 
dilapidated arches, while the empty vehicle slowly followed. 
On the other side we again took our seats, and forthwith 
entered Perth at a brisk trot. A few twinkling lights 
here and there only rendered the darkness more impene- 
trable. It was impossible to form any idea of the town, 
or of the country through which we subsequently passed. 
Our memory of the uneasy ride is occupied with indis- 
tinct images of dark moving objects, occasional flickeriDg 
lights, night, and silence. It was a happy event for us 
our arrival before the Launceston Hotel at eight o'clock ; 
and it will perhaps be the same for the reader, for we 
have for the present finished our sketch. 

(Continiied.) 
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A DREAM AT SEA. 

Methought that the deck of the good old ship 

No longer opposed my vision, 
But disclosed a view, to my senses new, 

Of a spirit to us on a mission ! 

Sent down from above, on a message of love, 
By the Lord of this great creation ; — 

She bore in her hand an angeFs wand, 
To point out the way to salvation ! 

As a fond mother droops o'er a sick child's looks, 

She seemed to regard us sadly ; 
Bewailing the day, the hour, and the way, 

Fond hopes had ended so badly ! 

" Great Father !" she cried, " who temper'st the wind 
To the shorn lamVs mournful condition, 

Let the fervent prayer even now reach thine ear, 
And hear a fond mother's petition ! 

" 'Twas breathed in the time of his childhood's prime. 
Ere the serpent's tooth brought sadness * 

To the bosom that heaved, and the eye that beamed, 
With only a mother's gladness." 

It hovered in air, amid promises fair. 

Of their youth's untainted morning. 
Ere Linocence learned, in the school of the world, 

To spurn a father's warning, 

* " Sharper than a serpent's tooth it is. 

To have a thankless child." — Shakspbare. 
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Tilly sctred by the sigbt of the saddening blight 
Goilt brings to the heart of the soomer. 

She hastened away, to the throne on high. 
Wafted there by the sigh of the mourner ! 

W. I. 



WEEKLY BECORD. 

It is a subject of congratulation to us that our daily 
life flows on with a current so equable and calm as to 
furnish no topic of sufficient importance to merit a place 
in our register of events. This monotony, however, does 
not conceal from us the steady progress we are making in 
education. While the more advanced classes are acquir- 
ing a tolerable knowledge of geography, history, and the 
higher branches of arithmetic, we observe with pleasure 
the success which has attended the labours of those who 
had not previously acquired even the rudiments of read- 
ing. While the more youthful members display a fervid 
anxiety to improve themselves, the aged, in spite of 
advancing infirmities, evince a steady zeal, which must be 
attended with the happiest results. It is to be borne in 
mind, that the soul is immortal, and that though intel- 
lectual accomplishments may avail nothing in this life, 
they qualify for a higher grade of existence in that which 
is to come. 

We thank our correspondents for the number and 

increasing worth of the articles transmitted to us, our 

readers for the interest they take in our labours, and for 
the evident gratification they derive from theuu These 
stimulate us to exertions which overcome all obstacles. 
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In the late severe gales, when it was found almost impos- 
sible either to sit or stand without holding on with both 
hands, our indefatigable scribe had actually lashed himself 
to his post with a few fathoms of strong cordage. This 
will convince our readers of our determination to gratify 
them, under all circumstances, which we hope will be 
duly appreciated. D. R. 
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No. Xn.-jruLY 14, 1852. 



Trust no future, howe'er pleasant I 
Let the dead past bury its dead I 

Act— act in the living present. 
Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Let us then be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate : 

Still achieying, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 

LOHOVBLLOV. 



SOCIAL TREASON. 

Mb Setel was a respectable commission agent and 
merchant in a distant British dependency. He was, at 
the time of which this is a record, past the meridian of 
life, but still possessed all the urbanity and cheerfubess 
of youth. Enjoying a comfortable income from his 
flourishing business, no subject of care or melancholy 
foreboding threw a cloud across the sunshine which 
gleamed gaily on his hearth. His heart was gladdened 
by the merry voices of his youthful family, who were 
fast approaching that momentous epoch in the life of 
individuals, when youth merges into maturity, when the 
airy visions of an untried judgment and the plastic mate- 
rials of young principles are about to be submitted to the 
rough handling of a callous world. 

How easy it is at that time to change the current of 
life from a smooth and crystal stream into a turbid and 
pestilential torrent ! The individual, then, is placed in a 
position from which his journey leads either to the gate 
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of paradise, or to the abyss of sin. The hand of God in 
mercy may arrest his downward course and give him a 
new vantage ground, but the natural tendency of the 
falling is to continue to descend. Where ? The dark- 
ness and profundity of the gulf are unfathomable. 

Mr Setel was widely known as a man possessing the 
kindliest heart, and largest sympathies. To every object 
of distress he was ever ready to lend his aid. His libe- 
rality and discriminating charity carried comfort and 
happiness into many an anguished home, healed many a 
bleeding heart, and stimulated to a healthy vitality many 
a desponding and crushed spirit. The good he bestowed 
on others returned to him a greater good — a contented 
mind, and a self-approving conscience. The dross of his 
earthly nature became the finest gold; his heart was 
turned into a pure fountain of the holiest thoughts, not 
one of which could have caused a sigh to the recording 
angel. 

This good man— for good I do not hesitate to call one 
who performed all the duties of a father, a husband, and 
a man, in a way to endear himself to many loving friends, 
and which has consecrated his memory in the minds of 
those who never knew him — was seated at his desk one 
day, when a knock at the door announced a visitor. 
" Come in," cried Mr Setel, not knowing that his invita- 
tion was addressed to one whose treason was to bring 
him to a premature grave, and destroy the hopes of his 
family. A man about thirty years of age entered slowly, 
with a crouching gait. He was in rags ; and the 
misery expressed in his haggard looks would have moved 
to pity the hardest heart. At the sight poor Mr Setel 
was moved by the tenderest emotions, and with his feel- 
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ings enlisted in the cause of the stranger, he listened to 
his sad tale. 

Thomas Sharlton was an orphan, and had been reared 
by a cruel uncle, who treated him almost from his infancy 
with unkindness, which he had never resented, until at 
last, feeling that his abject submission was being trampled 
on, he was roused to a sense of the contumely and wrongs 
he had until that time endured. He fled from his piti- 
less kinsman, and trusted to find employment and a 
refuge among strangers. Trodden into the very dust by 
unmeasured exactions and thankless toil, he fled tby 
shores, proud England ! as many a broken heart has done 
before and since, to seek a precarious livelihood on the 
inconstant sea. He soon found a vessel about to proceed 
to a foreign shore, offered his services, and was accepted 
to perform the menial offices. Sea-sickness, and the dif- 
ficulty of performing work he was entirely unacquainted 
with, soon rendered his position most harassing ; he was 
buffeted by the crew, and was continually under the dis- 
pleasure of the master of the vessel. In this way he had 
dragged through a weary voyage, and had escaped, penni- 
less and in rags, on shore. Unable to express himself in 
the language of the country, he would have starved had 
not accident directed him to Mr Setel's office. 

This tale — so often a true picture of life — was readily 
believed by the worthy merchant, who was more ready 
to grant the prayer of distress than close his hand at the 
suggestions of suspicion. It would have saved much 
misery had the truth been known, that the whole story 
was a pure fiibrication, and that the wretched object, to 
escape the consequences of a criminal career, had fled the 
country, and that hb conduct on board had again r^idered 
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him liable to a punishment, which his desertion only 
enabled him to evade. 

Sharlton was at once taken into the merchant's house, 
in a humble capacity. He displayed so much diligence and 
knowledge of business, that after the lapse of some time 
he was promoted to a seat at the desk. In this new posi- 
tion he continued to increase the confidence and esteem 
with which Mr Setel regarded him, until he was entrusted 
with the whole management, and received a considerable 
share of the profits of the business. Not long after this, cir- 
cumstances occurred in relation to some commercial trans- 
actions, which required personal explanations in London. 
Many obstacles prevented Mr Setel proceeding there, but 
in Sharlton, who knew all the intricacies of the affair as 
well as himself, he possessed an admirable substitute. 

This view of the case was acted upon, and Sharlton 
departed on his mission, leaving his employer in the con- 
viction that no one possessed a more faithful friend and 
servant. It is scarcely possible to imagine any other 
feeling than this to exist ; for it is impossible to conceive 
a man who will not be attached by love and gratitude to 
one who has rescued him from misery and death, to place 
him in comfort, and on the road to independence. The 
reverse displays a disposition so demon-like, as to appear 
only capable of being generated in the sulphurous fumes 
of hell. 

Some weeks elapsed without any letter from Sharlton ; 
but this was not considered a matter of any consequence, 
as he was expected to return in the first vessel. Mr Setel 
had, however, heavy bills to meet ; and to enable him to 
do so, it was necessary that he should receive a remittance 
from his London correspondents. On this account, when 
he received the pleasing intelligence that the *' Sirocco," 
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an old acquaintance, was in the offing, he hastily went off 
to her. The master, Captain Russell, rec^ved him witii 
an appearance of embarrassment, very different to his 
usual hearty manner. On the hard weather-beaten lines 
of his jolly countenance there sat an air of uneasiness and 
grief, never before observed. The interview was obvi- 
ously a painful one to the honest mariner, and he hastened 
to terminate it by saying, << Sharlton is on board — ^in the 
cabin." 

Mr Setel was too much occupied with his own thoughts 
to draw any inferences from the behaviour of his old 
friend, or from the palpable neglect shown by the retire- 
ment of his accredited messenger, in whose return he 
beheld the accomplishment of his hopes, and end of his 
difficulties. Alas ! how woefully he deceived himself! the 
anticipated joy was converted into overwhelming grief. 
But let us hasten through the sad interview. 

*< Hallo!" exclaimed the worthy merchant in a voice 
of joy. ** How are you, Sharlton ? I am so happy to see 
you ! How well you are looking !" 

Sharlton, rising from the table at which he had been 
seated, advanced with an appearance of cordiality and 
embraced his generous deliverer, at the same time making 
warm inquiries regarding all his old friends, as he chose 
to call them. It was obvious that he desired to protract 
the present tone of the con\-ersation, but Mr Setel, whose 
mind was occupied with the difficulty of his position, 
scarcely gave himself time to reptj when he demanded 
" the bdUs.*' 

^^ I am sorry to inform you,** replied Sharlton, ^ that the 
house of Hasty Brothers has dedined any farther trans- 
actions with you, and that they have enqpovered me to 
manage thor affiurs here.'* 
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" It's a lie/' cried the other in a voice quivering with 
emotion ; " they could never treat one with such cruelty 
who has so faithfully discharged his duty to them as I 
have done." 

'^ Don't put yourself in a passion/' said the calm smooth 
tongue of the serpent. ** If you disbelieve my word, read 
this." 

Mr Setel snatched the letter from the hand of the other, 
broke the seal, and read — " Sir, We beg to inclose you 
our final account, the balance of which due to us you will 
at your earliest convenience place in the hands of Mr 
Sharlton, who will hereafter conduct our business in 

. We are not called upon to give you any 

explanation of our conduct, but we think it right to 
acquaint you that Mr Sharlton owes his agency to the 
valuable information he has given us. It would be impos- 
sible for us, after what we know, to repose any confidence 
in you ; we therefore decline all further transactions, and 
remain your obedient servants, 

" Hasty Brothers." 

As he read this brief epistle, the words seemed to dance 
before his eyes, and he again and again thought they must 
be different to what they really were. Slowly he obtained 
a conviction of their truth ; a horrid rushing sound filled 
his brain, such as a man feels when the yawning deep is 
sucking him down ; a nightmare appeared to be crushing 
his heart with an iron hand. Confused, giddy, and 
overwhelmed, he sunk upon a chair without saying a 
word. 

The arrow had penetrated the very marrow, and here- 
after nothing remained of life for the stricken deer but 
the convulsive throe that precedes its dissolution. Pro- 
strate and insensible he was carried to his home — ^to his 
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home, lately so happy, now resounding with grief and 
bathed in tears, soon to be the tragic theatre in which 
misery and death will play their hideous revels, amid the 
music of weeping children, the wild grief of a desolate 
widow, and the discordant sounds that bankruptcy and 
distress bring with them. 

The tale is told. Mr Setel never recovered from the 
shock his mind received ; his affairs became involved in 
inextricable confusion. A merchant's character is his 
capital; destroy the one, and you annihilate the other: 
he died without leaving any provision for his family. The 
consequences were so painful to them that I willingly 
draw a veil over the horrible results, feeling that they could 
only excite a painful sympathy, without being productive 
of any good* 

The villain who was the cause of this awful moral catas- 
trophe continued to flourish, and may do so still. His 
tortuous path has carried his iron foot amid human groans, 
over bleeding hearts, and ruined fortunes. The misery 
of his fellow-creatures is the music to which his heart 
dances ; and their tears the nectar that quenches his 
devilish thirst. He is cdone in his house, on the Exchange, 
or in the crowded mart ; no one trusts him ; not even his 
own children love him. His gold has become his enemy ; 
it burns the hand that clutches it, and transforms the 
being formed for immortality into a crawling monster. 
There is no joy, no comfort, no happiness for him ! — the 
wicked are never, never happy I 

D. R. 
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DANGER, OR NO DANGER. 

The day was dull and rainy, the sky dark and forebod- 
ing, while the huge waves, rolling in gigantic magnitude, 
rose ever and anon before us, like mountains in incessant 
motion, and threatened, as they violently dashed against 
the sides of the ship, a momentary destruction. But our 
proud bark indifferent to the roaring of the waves or 
the threatening aspect of the sky, rapidly swept on her 
way, impelled by the fury of the tempest, which filled her 
bellying sails, and bent her tall masts like reeds. 

By degrees, however, the sky becomes darker, the rain 
descends incessantly, the waves rise higher and press 
more closely upon us, the screaming sea-birds seem 
watching for the coming wreck, but still our brave 
bark rushes onward, and, conqueror like, marches over 
all before her. Now she plunges into the thickest of the 
foam, and, rising again, shakes off the silvery spray ; but 
the creaking of her sides, the rattling cordage, and the 
quivering masts, affect us with terror. 

There are some on board, however, who are probably 
unconscious of their danger, or, if conscious, are uncon- 
cerned about it. But is there no danger ? Yes, there is 
imminent danger, if we are left to the mercy of these 
raging elements ; but God is with us, and without his 
consent nothing shall harm us. 

How grand ! How noble and how majestic an appear- 
ance does a ship make as she pursues her way through the 
angry element, braving every danger, and a stranger to 
fear ! Such was the appearance presented by the Pes- 
tonjee Bomanjee on the 16th day of June 1852. 

Let us picture to ourselves the reality of such a ship in 
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distress. She has been combating with the fierce waves, 
which threaten her vdth destruction. Through numerous 
leaks they find a way into her hold, and she is sinking 
fast. The pumps are set agoing, but notwithstanding all 
efibrts, the water gains upon her. Consternation has 
seized upon the crew ; each eyes the other with a look of 
despair; they wildly gaze around, in the vain hope of 
finding assistance ; they fall down upon their knees, and 
in deep agony they cry out to God to have mercy on 
them. 

Their prayer is heard : " A boat ! — a boat I — the life- 
boat ! *' a number of voices shout, as a boat is observed 
coming to their assistance. The people on the beach (for 
we suppose the wreck to be near land) had seen them in 
danger, and immediately determined to save them at the 
risk of their own lives. Amid shouts of joy the boat 
comes alongside the sinking vessel. Now comes a fearful 
rush of those anxious to save themselves at the expense 
of their neighbours. Some are precipitated into the sea, 
and perish ; others are maimed, by being crushed against 
the bulwarks. A few are to be seen more solicitous of 
their companions' safety than their own, trying to rescue 
them from the stupefying efiects of the intoxicating cup, 
by shewing them the imminent danger of their position. 
All entreaty and remonstrance was, however, unsuccess- 
ful; they are engulfed in the unfathon^able sea, while 
those who were anxiously trying to deliver them, by 
guarding the means of escape, are in safety on the hospi- 
table shore. 

Such is a true picture of the state of this world ; it is 
a wreck, and we are part of the crew, either flying for 
safety, or carelessly refusing to accept the means of attain- 
ing it. The storm of sin has reached us, and the anger 
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of an offended God threatens us with inevitable destruc- 
tion, if we persist in remaining by the wreck. There is, 
however, a way of escape ; the life-boat of the Gospel is 
alongside, and we are invited to enter ; nay I we are even 
warned of our danger, exhorted to repent, and be saved. 
By believing in Jesus Christ we shall find our salvation. 

Like the besotted wretches in the sinking ship, there 
are multitudes, however, who seem unconscious of their 
danger ; who are drunk vdth the intoxicating cup of sin, 
steeped in iniquity, and refuse to take refuge in the life- 
boat. They are exhorted, intreated, and encouraged, but 
every effort appears to have been made in vain. The 
promises of eternal joys, and the threatenings of everlast- 
ing woe, appear alike unavailing, and the doomed ones are 
slowly settling down into that awful gulf, from which no 
human effort can rescue them. 

But, thanks be to God, there are a few who have taken 
refuge in the life-boat of the Gospel, who saw their lost 
condition, and have embraced the means of safety. It is 
still alongside, and every poor penitent believing sinner 
is invited to enter, for there is plenty of room, and to 
spare, for all. Oh ! let us leave this wreck, where misery 
and ruin awaits us, and hasten into the life-boat, which 
will carry us into reahns of eternal peace. 

J. A.* 



THE TEACHER AND THE TAUGHT. 

Blest is the power which teaches man to quell 
The base desires which in his bosom swell ; 
Which gives him will to curb, with strong control. 
His sensual passions, and uplifb the soul I 
* Fidfe Note, p. 41. 
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The first in rank, by mighty God revealed. 
Art thou, Religion. To thee must yield 
All grovelling lusts, the deadly thrall of sin, 
And all the unhallowed fires that bum within. 
Tranquil and bright to them life's fitful stream, 
Whose souls are lit with Thy seraphic beam ; 
And when Death comes, with grim malignant leer, 
No conquering triumphs glut his avarice here : 
Smiling, they greet the tyrant as a friend ; 
Unmoved by grief, they hail their 'preaching end ; 
Then, winged with joy, the spirits take their flight, 
And burst triumphant on celestial light. 

Heavenly love ! bright salutary dower ! 
Dawns on the soul, a living kindred power I 
Hail, holy light ! attribute of God on high. 
Streaming from golden portals of the sky ! 

August Intelligence ! how fair art thou ! 
Stamping man's lofty and majestic brow 
With immortality. Without thy ray 
The human form would be but sordid clay ; 
Darkling we'd grope amid Cimmerian gloom. 
Till time should wrap us in oblivion's tomb* 
But, blest with thee, and learning's milder power — 
Learning, that fragrant amaranthine flower — 
How wondrous different and changed the scene ! 
All now is bright, where darkness late had been. 
The giant Ignorance, growling, quits his lair. 
And all his brutish minions follow in his rear. 
Man, thus intelligent, and learned too. 
And humbly religious, how fair to view ! 
All else created to his form must nod ; 
He stands confessed, " the noblest work of God."* 

* " An honest man's the noblest work of God." — Popi. 
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How fair a sight it was from day to day, 
As Pestonjee Bomanjee kept her way, 
To see the clustering groups in cheerful mood 
For school assemble, all in order good, 
While in their midst the willing teacher stood. 
Here old and young, the feeble and the strong, 
The hopeless, now hopeful grown, a varied throng. 
With book in hand in circling classes sit. 
Their faces serious, and their eyebrows knit. 
Eager to set their struggling spirit free, 
And conquer ignorance — cursed slavery ! 
Hoar-headed age — strange sight — might here be seen. 
Learning the alphabet with ardour keen ; 
And the sad child of waywardness and crime 
Reading the page of virtuous deeds sublime ! 
How sweet it was to mark the fervid glow 
Suffuse the cheek, and mantle o'er the brow. 
As some new light, faint dawning, inward spread 
Its holy influence on the spirit dead ! 

And now the school a lively scene appears. 
The hum of business breaks upon the ears ; 
Some spelling slow, and some on writing bent. 
Others are reading with a grave intent : 
Of ciphering, too, is seen an ample share. 
And even grammar claims a partial care. 
But look at yonder group with straining eyes, 
And as they trace the map, see speculation rise, 
" 'Bout where we are, what latitude we're in ? 
Not past the Cape ! what does the captain mean ?" 
As thus the well-spent day fast onward stole, 
The chaplain, sedulous, surveyed the whole ; 
And from her seat in ambient ether mild. 
Heaven-born Philanthropy looked down and smiled, 
p 
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LAUNCESTON AND THE RIVER TAMAR. 

Launcestox, the northern capital of Tasmania, is 
situated on a crescent-shaped plain, siurounded on the 
south by a semicircular ridge of low hills, and washed on 
the north by the South Esk, which runs in nearly a 
straight line across the front of the town. The eligibility 
of this position is slightly marred, by its partial want of 
elevation above the level of the tides being an obstruc- 
tion to efficient drainage. This is particularly a[q>arent 
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in the western aide, where low streets, deluged with filth, 
engender their usual products, poverty and moral degra- 
dation. A stranger picking his steps warily through that 
locality cannot help remarking, in the rags and squalor, 
the striking resemblance it bears to the haunts of misery and 
vice at home. In one respect, however, there is a diflFer- 
ence : here the uniform breadth of the streets over the 
whole town exposes the humblest dwellings to the health- 
ful influence of light and air ; an advantage which must 
exert an ameliorating influence on the population, that 
will probably in time assist in effecting a itaoral and 
physical change in their character. 

It is the strong contrast presented by that part of the 
town to the general appearance of comfort and wealth 
which is observed elsewhere, that has especially attracted 
our notice, not certainly the presence of the extreme 
destitution which we observe in our own cities. Indeed, the 
evidences of a healthy prosperity are so universal, that 
there is probably no poverty here which is not the 
immediate result of gross improvidence or vice. This 
observation is supported by the fact that we did not see 
a single mendicant in the streets. 

Although Launceston does not rival Hobart Town in 
size, or in the architectural pretensions of its buildings, 
there is still all the appearance of a flourishing and rapidly 
increasing town. As the result of the labour of little 
more than one generation of inhabitants, it is indeed an 
extraordinary evidence of the skill and energy which 
have animated them. All the streets and approaches are 
admirably planned, and are either paved or excellently 
macadamised. In some of the principal streets, the houses 
are built pretty regularly, but beyond these there are 
wide vacuums^ succeeded irregularly by detached houses. 
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which are all situated, however, subordinate to the -general 
plan of the town. In the straggling character of these 
houses may be discovered an evidence of the confidence 
the proprietors place in progressive prosperity, for they 
cover an area which will allow for a population ten times 
the amount of the present, which is somewhere about six 
thousand. 

There are two classes of objects widely dissimilar in 
their character and influence, which are observed to occupy 
a prominent position here. The^r^ is the large number 
of taverns and public-houses which are planted all over 
the town, and particularly for the sake of being conspicu- 
ous, in the corners of the quadrangular blocks into which 
it is divided. These cannot fail to impress upon a stranger 
the prevalence of a very debasing vice ; but if he takes 
into consideration the circumstances of the population, he 
may And reason to modify this opinion. It is necessary 
to remember that a fluctuating population requires a large 
extent of such accommodation; and, besides, that the 
demand and the profits arising from it are not so much 
probably the cause of its extent as the fact, that a number 
of immigrants, from not possessing manual dexterity or 
practical acquirements, have not the ability otherwise of 
obtaining a livelihood. 

In the second class of objects — the numerous churches — 
we observe a more hopeful indication of the habits of 
thought and tendencies of the inhabitants. Built and 
supported as they are principally by voluntary efforts, 
they are proofs of a large amount of vital religion. 
Several of them possess considerable elegance, but in 
this respect that belonging to the Presbyterians has by 
far the advantage. It stands on a slight elevation, which 
prominently displays the beauty of the general design — 
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plain Gothic — and its well-proportioned spire. As the 
production of a native artist and a few co-religionists, it 
deserves every commendation, although we cannot, as the 
young Tasmanians do, consider it a worthy rival of St 
Paul's in London, or St Peter's in Rome! One may 
laugh at this absurdity, but we look upon the patriotic 
feeling which creates such an idea as a holy light, which 
invests every spot on the surface of the globe with a 
peculiar charm for its inhabitant. 

It is not in the churches only that one observes the 
indications of the Tasmanians having their thoughts 
directed to the higher duties of man : this is also appa- 
rent in the zeal displayed in advancing all objects of 
general benevolence or utility. Their alacrity and liber- 
ality in the furtherance of such objects is a sure proof of 
the existence of a diffused practical Christianity. When 
one considers the materials of which the population is 
composed, this fact gives us the highest possible encou- 
ragement to view the convict no longer as a hopeless 
individual ; but, on the contrary, to behold him capable 
of being converted into a citizen, in whom the repentance 
for past crimes acts as a stimulus to deeds of virtue. 

To obtain a commanding view of the adjacent sce- 
nery, it is necessary to gain the summit of a low bare 
hill, which stands immediately on the western side of the 
town, and overlooks it. From this position we see a 
broad, nearly circular plain, almost as level as the surface 
of the sea, covered with verdure, but without trees, and 
surrounded by low wooded hills. Over those directly 
opposite us, extending from north to south, is the lofty 
range of which Benlomond forms the central mass, covered 
with snow, and partly hidden by wreaths of vapour and 
heavy clouds. Below us, as if along the shore of a small 
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bay, the long parallel streets stretch directly away for 
nearly a mile. On the right hand side of them is a low 
undulating barren looking ridge, thinly covered with 
small dusky-coloured gum-trees. Beyond this ridge we 
observe a broad valley, partially cultivated, through which 
the South Esk descends, but its waters are not seen until 
it arrives at the other end of the town. There it has the 
appearance of a small sluggish stream, some fifty yards 
across ; but its depth must be considerable, for there are 
even three-masted vessels anchored in it, while a crowd 
of smaller ones are lying alongside the quay. Following 
the river, we observe it running still towards us, and 
passing close to the base of the hill on which we are 
standing ; a few hundred yards further down it meets the 
waters of the North Esk, and forms the Tamar, which, 
flowing round the base of a projecting hill, is soon lost to 
view. In tracing upwards the North Esk, we see it almost 
under our feet, rushing precipitately in a series of small 
cascades through a narrow rocky ravine, the sides of 
which are partially covered with brushwood and gnarled 
gum and sheoak trees, which also cover the height on the 
opposite side, with a forest impervious to the eye. 

The broad plain which has been mentioned as lying on 
the opposite side of the South Esk, is composed of alluvial 
deposit, and is very fertile, but it is liable to be submerged 
during floods. To remove this objection and make it fit 
for cultivation, some fifty convicts were employed forming 
a ditch and embankment. This may appear a remarkable 
application of labour in a country where so much land is 
lying unoccupied, but the superiority of the soil for agri- 
cultural and gardening purposes is expected fully to 
justify the outlay. Should the present condition of 
Victoria remain for a few years, this expectation will be 
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more than realised ; but, in any case, it appears pretty 
certain that the northern part of Tasmania will, from the 
advantages it possesses in soil, climate, and cheap labour, 
continue for some years the principal market garden of 
the neighbouring colony. This, for Launceston, will more 
than compensate for the withdrawal of the imperial outlay 
which the discontinuance of transportation will occasion, 
.but it is doubtful if the southern coast of the island 
will find the deficiency similarly supplied. K not, the 
prosperity of that part of the island, depending as it 
does on extrinsic causes, will stand in a very precarious 
position. 

With a due regard to the tide, the influence of which 
is felt very distinctly at Launceston, let us embark in one 
of the small coasting schooners lying at the wharf. We 
walk on board, and get under weigh. No great distance 
has, however, been traversed before we observe some 
anxiety exhibited whether the depth of water on the bar 
will enable us to pass. This bar, consisting of a ledge of 
rock, is a serious obstruction to the navigation of the 
river at present, preventing vessels deeply laden advan- 
cing farther ; but it is no doubt capable of being remedied, 
so soon as the extent of traffic may justify the necessary 
expenditure. As we slowly advance, the pilot carefully 
examines the depth of water, until he feels assured of its 
being sufficient, when we spread all sail to the favouring 
breeze. A slight ripple on the surface as we proceed 
indicates the position of the obstruction. It is, however, 
safely passed, and we sail along with a steep wooded hill 
forming the bank of the river on the left hand, and the 
flat edge of the plain already mentioned on the other. 

This scene soon changes, for a bend in the river con- 
ducts us into a winding channel, formed by high rocky 
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banks on each side. These, elonng and receding, aie 
characteristic of the Tamar, as we have previously ob- 
served they are of the Derwent. They give a pictniesqae 
appearance to the scenery as we advance, forming as it 
were a succession of lakes surroonded by steep banks^ 
varied by little valleys and an occasional fiurm-steadiog, 
with its sunny patch of verdure looking cheerfollyand 
hopefully amid the darkness of the overshadowing forest 
The channel appears, like the Derwent, nowhere worn bj 
the action of running water ; nor did we see any evidence 
of changes having been undergone from the present 
relative levels. 

It is unfortunate for the prospective utility of this 
excellent channel of internal navigation, that the capa- 
bilities of the soil on each side are not such as to excite 
to extensive agricultural enterprise. The expense of 
clearing the land, cumbered with thick hard timber, and 
frequently dense brushwood, is vary great, while the pro- 
duce is not such as to compensate it. This observation, 
although correct in a general sense, is not applicable to 
occasional localities ; for we did see, in our progress from 
Launceston to George Town — some fifty miles by water 
— situations possessing the most desirable qualities. 

Such are the general characters of the Tamar through 
the whole of its course, until we arrive near its em- 
bouchure. It has here the width and appearance of a 
noble river ; but considerable dangers, from sunken rocks 
and currents, exist to its secure navigation. These, how- 
ever, with care, are easily avoided, and vessels of any 
sise can enter and discharge their cargoes at G^rge 
Town — a youug and flourishing township, situated on 
the eastern side of the river, on the side of a small bay, 
which forms a secure harbour for large vessels trading to 
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Launceston, which cannot, in consequence of their large 
draught of water^ ascend higher. 

If we view this river in relation to its position with 
Australia, and to the facilities it affords for internal 
traffic, we shall probably form a high estimate of its pro- 
spective importance. The stimulus produced by the gold 
diggings in Victoria has already created a large amount 
of commercial activity, which must rapidly develope the 
still comparatively dormant resources of this fine colony. 

D. B. 



THE RAILWAY SPIRITUALIZED. 

The line to heaven by Christ was made, 

With heavenly grace its rails are laid ; 

From earth to heaven the way extends, 

To grace eternal, where it ends. 

Repentance is the station, then. 

Where passengers are taken in ; 

No fee is there for them to pay, 

For Jesus heralds all the way. 

The Bible is the engineer. 

That points the way to heaven clear ; 

Through tunnels dark, 'neath mountains high. 

It guides the pilgrim to the sky. 

Truth is the fire, and Love the steam 

Which moves the engine and the train. 

Hence, all who would to glory ride 

Must come to Christ, and there abide . 

In the first, second, or third class. 

By faith, repentance, holiness. 

You must the prize of glory gain, 

Or you with Christ will never reign. 
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Come, then, poor sinner ! Now's the time, 

At any station on the line ! 

If you repent and turn from sin. 

The train will stop and take you in ! 

J. C. 

[Hie writer of these lines was a small, delicatdj 
formed man, a native of Wiltshire, aged thirty-^ht, 
married, by trade a silk-porter. He was sentenced to ten 
years' transportation for housebreaking, having been pre- 
viously convicted of another crime, for which he hid 
suffered nine months' imprisonment. His ticket of leave 
was obtained after four years and three months' imprison- 
ment, two years of which had been passed in s^Nuate 
confinement. While in prison he had suffered amputatioo 
of one of his legs, a loss which he appeared bitt^ly tu 
regret, as probably incapacitating him for gaining a liveli- 
hood. 

When the above lines were first ofiered for insertion, 
we considered them so fcur beyond the abilities of the 
writer that we declined them. A decision formed on such 
a ground was not proof against repeated declarations that 
the production was original, added to the internal evidence 
it contained of the probability of such a source, and the 
fact that no one had ever seen it before. 

J. C. was a quiet, humble man, who appeared to have 
little energy, and not more than a medium mental capa- 
city, while his education did not extend beyond reading 
and writing. He did not appear, therefore, a p^^on 
capable of expressing his thoughts in the way they appear 
here. A judgment, however, formed on such a basis, is 
often found to be an erroneous one, for experience fre- 
quently supplies examples of mental power existing with- 
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out the external characteristics generally assigned to it. 
The absence of these in this case may probably with truth be 
ascribed to the depression produced by protracted punish- 
ment and corporeal mutilation. We claim no literary merit 
for the " Kailway Spiritualized," but it appears to furnish 
proof of a clear intellect, and a phasis of thought, that are in 
the highest degree interesting in a psychological point of 
view. 

Not even the most abandoned character will acknow- 
ledge his guilt, without trying to palliate it. This must 
be considered a proof that a certain amount of virtue 
exists in the most vicious minds ; for if it did not, there 
would be no attempt to appropriate a character which had 
been forfeited. On this account we consider the indi- 
vidual who endeavours to extenuate his offence, by urging 
the absence of any criminal design, as one who is ashamed 
of the act he has committed, and will not willingly involve 
himself again. 

The defence, then, by which J. C. endeavoured to 
explain his conduct, may 'be viewed as a promise of repen- 
tance and subsequent reformation. He asserted that he 
was merely removing property from the house of a relation, 
which property belonged to himself, and that both offences 
for which, he had suffered punishment were the result of 
domestic quarrels, and arose j^om no guilty design on his 
part. There is a power in the suffering earnestness with 
which an individual in the situation of this man makes a 
confession, that cannot fail to excite the liveliest sym- 
pathy, although it may not succeed in impressing a 
conviction of his innocence.] 
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WEEKLY RECOBD. 

Again the painful duty devolves upon us of recording 
the death of a fellow-prisoner. W. A. died at 5 A. M. on 
Sunday last ; his disease was consumption, which has cut 
him off in the prime of life ; he was about thirty-six years 
of age. Ever since he came on board he had been in a 
declining state, having been raised out of his bed in the 
Injfirmary at Dartmoor to proceed on this voyage. 

We knew W. A. (or Muckie, as he was familiarly called) 
well, having been with him in the Defence hulk, and 
messing along with him at Dartmoor, when he was able 
to be out of the Infirmary. He was a quiet, well informed, 
well con4ucted man. On his deathbed we had several 
conversations with him, at his own request. 

He expressed himself as remarkably thankful for the 
care and attention of those about him. Of the Surgeon 
Superintendent he said, ** He picked me out at the first 
as one likely to need his attendance, and he has watched 
me very attentively ever since." About a week before 
his death the doctor changed his medicine, and he seemed 
for a time to be better ; but it was the last flicker of the 
lamp of life, — he is gone, and not a few will regret 
him. 

There was much about him in his last days, of that 
serenity and perfect peace which almost invariably mark 
the deathbed of a Christian. His mortal remains were 
committed to the deep the same day he died, after one of 
his Roman Catholic brethren had read the burial service 
of his Church. Let us all endeavour to improve by this 
dispensation J. G.* 

* Vide Note, p. 37. 
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No. Xm.— July 31, 1852. 



Tmst no fhtare, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act— act in the living present. 

Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any &te : 

Stall achieying, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 

LOHOFBLLOW. 



HOME AND CRIME. 

The influences of Home, when accompanied and regu- 
lated by moral and religious principles, have obtained 
more perhaps amongst the middle than in any other of 
the classes of society in England. The habits that appear 
to have grown with the growth, and strengthened with 
the strength of the nation, have taken deep and permanent 
root on the domestic hearth, twining their tendrils around 
our best afleqtions, and bearing such sweet and enticing 
fruit as effectually lures us to our happy home. Few who 
are worthy of possessing this happiness ever think of look- 
ing for it where our Continental neighbours so persever- 
ingly seek it, namely — " out of doors,'* or anywhere but 
at home. 

My tale — alas! but ower true — is a sad one; of the 
ties of home rudely broken — ties that ought to maintain 
their power over the heart of a man under all circum- 
stances, and against all temptations ; — these ties — some- 
times called silken — should, when once adopted^ render 
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the wearer armed, strong as in proof of mail, against all 
the allurements of vice; once severed, they are rarely 
reunited, and entail upon the coward heart that breaks 
them — and too often on the innocent victims of his out- 
rage — misery and wretchedness, which cease but with 
life. 

George Lambert was the son' of a respectable and 
industrious mechanic, who had for years followed the 
trade of a working jeweller, as it is called ; that is, one 
who supplies the wholesale and retail London dealers with 
such articles as they require in their trade. They form in 
London a numerous class, inhabiting many neat and quiet 
streets of small but decent looking houses in Clerkenwell, 
a district which afforded shelter to their ancestors — ingeni- 
ous mechanics — driven hither in days of religious persecu- 
tion in France and Germany, to seek — not in vain — a 
refuge for the practice and maintenance of their reformed 
faith, in this land of freedom and toleration. George 
Lambert's father, of considerable skill in his trade, sup- 
plied some of the most gorgeously adorned of those 
splendid marts of refined magnificence, which excite 
alike the cupidity of the fine lady and the thief. His son, 
the subject of this tale, had been well educated; had 
served his apprenticeship to his father with diligence and 
attention ; and was a youth of apparent probity and 
honour. His parents gladly availed themselves of an 
opportunity, at the termination of his apprenticeship, of 
placing him in a house of well known credit and custom 
in Kegent Street, in the trade which his father served, 
where the young man's skill, attention, and knowledge of 
his business, speedily procured for him a position of trust, 
with a liberal salary. To these advantages nature and 
careful culture had added a handsome person^ and good 
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address. This good position was further enhanced by 
the possession of the pure affection and guileless love of 
the early playmate and friend of his youth — an amiable 
and accomplished girl, brought up in the same sphere, 
and endued with all those endearing qualities which add 
to the charms of home. Betrothed from early youth, their 
marriage was looked upon as an affair settled, so soon 
as the prudential barrier raised by the parents of both 
(which amongst the class they belonged to so fortunately 
interposes to prevent imprudent marriages), should have 
yielded before the improving circumstances and position 
of the young man. That time had now arrived, and no 
reluctant consent marred the union it was so fondly hoped 
would cement their happiness. But, alas ! how often do 
the most cherished hopes wither under the innate vices of 
man's corrupt nature ! and how soon do evil passions and 
propensities, though dormant for a while, rear their 
malignant heads in triumph above the happiness with 
which his better nature might have enshrined his home ! 
Of an easy and pliant disposition, soon led into the 
broad path by every wind of folly and extravagance, 
the improved circumstances and independent position of 
George Lambert served but to loosen the rein with which 
he had hitherto curbed those pleasant vices, which so 
rarely fail to prepare the lash that punishes them. In a 
good situation — in a fashionable house of business — his 
acquaintance was sought, and his society courted by 
young men of his own stamp and grade, addicted, as too 
many of them are, to ape — in their small way — all the 
vices and extravagances of the aristocratic customers of 
their houses. Fashion and the pliant spirit of the age 
are apt to regard these vices with an indulgent eye, under 
the impression that they are hurtful to the perpetrators 
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alone. Oh ! would that it were only so ; but there is 
little doubt that these fashionable vices accumulate by 
their evil example in this artificial world, an Olympian 
mountain of woe and sorrow, which, in its dissolution, 
crushes to the earth the fond hopes and endeared enjoy- 
ments of many a happy home. 

But to our tale : — Soon and easily initiated in the pur- 
suits and tastes which constitute the reputation of the 
'^ fast man," the small portion of his wife, and the posses- 
sion of a weU-fumished home — the gift of kind relatives 
and friends — served unfortunately to foster instead of 
restraining within limits, habits of extravagance and evil 
propensities. While away from that home — where re- 
spect for his wife kept him within decent bounds — but 
away from its benign influence — and, alas! how often 
away — betting on horse-races, billiards, cards, and other 
" fashionable amusements,'' were freely indulged in. 
Expensive entertainments were lost, or, what was worse, 
sometimes won by him. From bad to worse the career is 
rapid. Means ten times as ample as his liberal salary and 
poor wife's fortune afforded, could not for any length of 
time endure the inroads of such base and ruinous indul- 
gences. Friends and relatives, who from pity and misplaced 
confidence answered the first appeal, and stopped impend- 
ing ruin, turned away chagrined and distrustful from the 
second appeal and fallacious promises of amendment. No 
resource was left, and the " fast man " became a thief. 
On the self-erected altar of sinful indulgence in fashion- 
able vice, every lurking principle of religion that had yet 
escaped the wreck — every feeling of honour and honesty 
— all the best affections of our nature — the wretched 
man's love €or his wife — for his offspring — for his good 
name — for the author of his being — were heartlessly 
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immolated. The unshaken confidence of his liberal em- 
ployers was vilely betrayed, and made an instrument to 
pander to the evil propensities of his nature, which now 
held him in complete and ruthless control. Under his 
care and at his mercy were thousands of pounds' worth of 
valuable property, consisting of an infinity of articles of 
small size, but rare value. These proved too great a 
temptation for him as a means to prop up his failing 
credit with his " friends," and minister to his habits of 
self-indulgence. One by one, and in small portions, the 
valuable stock diminished, and if asked about, was 
ingeniously but falsely accounted for. But greater 
demands must be met; a ^^ heavy settling day" — pro- 
phetic appellation — after a race, was at hand, and must 
be provided for; the defalcations became apparent — 
stock was taken — hundreds of valuable articles were 
missing — ^honest men filling subordinate situations, falsely 
suspected, lost their places in the establishment, and with 
their characters their bread. But the inevitable day of 
retributive justice was at hand. Poor, confiding, trusting 
wife and mother — poor, aged, and respected parents — 
how can we describe the bitter anguish, the inefiable woe 
which must have filled your hearts to overflowing when 
that day came ? Though many a bitter tear had been 
in secret shed by you for what you deemed the mere 
waywardness of your husband and son, still no thought 
of guilt had ever come nigh your dwellings or pol- 
luted your homes, nor had any suspicion of this great 
evil found an entrance to your trusting hearts. But 
80 it is. Crime ever carries with it the worst conse- 
quences and heaviest woe, to the hearthstone of the 
polluted home; and the wife, the parent, or the child 
become, or ought to be, the real objects of pity. In 
Q 
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London, as is well known, the rumour of a large robberj 
or abstraction of valuable property, is, in nine eases 
out of ten, speedily followed by the detection of the 
offender ; and the completion, link by link, of the chain 
of evidence, is soon accomplished by the skilful and 
intelligent officers of the detective force. The rest 
speedily follows. The Sunday papers aoon render his mis- 
deeds and their anguish patent to the world. Then the 
sentence, transportation for ten years ; in consideration of 
his previous good character, and the reluctance of his 
kind-hearted employers and victims to push matters to 
extremity, the full penalty of the law was not exacted. 
In that excellent institution, the model prison at Penton- 
ville, the wretched man first came to himself, and b^gan 
to reflect upon his past career — all its awful consequences. 
In his case, as in that of many another criminal, solitary 
leisure for reflection, aided by the Christian counsel and 
exhortation of the worthy chaplain, after a time began 
to produce their salutary effects. After a sojourn there 
of fifteen months, a change was deemed advisable, and he 
left it a better and a sadder man. Having fulfilled the 
usual period of probation on public works, an order for 
his transportation arrived in due course, and he prepared, 
with that chastened fortitude which religion alone can 
supply, for the parting interview with his disconso- ■ 
late wife. The dreadful blow had not quite crushed her, 
poor thing. As the misletoe, when deprived of its natural I 
protector, the oak, withers and dies, unless some more I 
tender and fragile creeper clings around it for sustenance \ 
and protection, so this poor creature would soon have ' 
withered and died, had not nature asserted the rights of 
the child in the bosom of the mother, and elicited that 
fortitude and holy resignation to His dispensationsy which 
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enabled her to bear up with meek courage against all her 
trials. 

They parted, not daring to hope to meet again. He is 
now in Van Dieman's Land, a better and a wiser man— 
(his parents did not long survive this sad disgrace). But 
yet it may be permitted, under the merciful dispensations 
of Providence, that, purged of " crime," and earning an 
honest livelihood by the sweat of his brow, he may yet, 
reunited to his bereaved partner, share the blessings of an 
humble but happy ** home." 

W. Ibwin. 



THE PROMISED LAND. 

HiTHEBTO hath the Lord helped us ! here let us set up 
our Ebeneser, in token of gratitude to him for the mar- 
vellous love he has displayed to us. We, like the Israel 
ites of old^ have been down in Egypt ; we have been in 
the house of bondage ; but, unlike them, we have been 
punished justly for our offences against our fellow-crea- 
tures, while they suffered the pains of a tyrannous bondage 
undeservedly. If the chosen people were afflicted unjustly 
by the enemies of God and true reUgion, what shall we 
say ? Shall we complain, who have been punished justly ? 
God forbid I Let us rather give thanks to him for the 
mercies vouchsafed to us. 

We, like the children of Israel, have been preserved 
through our captivity, and brought out with a mighty 
hand and outstretched arm ; we have been in the midst 
of dangers, and have seen our companions taken away 
from our sides, while we have been spared. Although 
we have not, like the laradites, witnessed the visible 
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interposition of God in mighty nurades, yet we can truly 
say, if the Lord had not been 'on our aide, we must have 
been consumed long ago. Were we spared because we 
had done nothing worthy of death ? Kay ! for if we had 
been visited accordiug to our offences, we must have per- 
ished in our sins, without the slightest claim to mercy. 

*' But the long suflfering of the Lord is salvation.'' For 
the Lord is long suffering towards us, " not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to him and 
live." This is the reason that we have been spared; it 
is not because we were free from condenmation, but 
because we were already condemned. God, who is 
infinite in love and mercy, beheld our misery, and re- 
membered that we were but dust. He was moved widi 
compassion, and remonstrated with us for our rebdlioD 
against him. Li this wise he spoke to us, yea ! and is 
even now speaking to us, if we have not yet turned to 
him with our whole heart — '^ How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim ? how shall I deliver thee, Israel ? how shall I 
make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? 
Mine heart is turned within me, my repentings are 
kindled together. I will not execute the fierceness of 
mine anger, I will not return to destroy Ephraim : for I 
am God, and not man." — (Hosea, xi., 8, 9.) 

The reason, theu, that God spared us was, because his 
" heart was turned " towards us ; his " repentings were 
kindled together," and though we justly deserved " the 
fierceness of hb auger," which is a consuming fire, he had 
compassion upon us. This is the love of God! how 
great, how free, how infinite ! 

The children of Israel had been evil entreated for near 
four hundred years; God saw their afflictions, and he 
remembered hb holy covenant — the oath which he swore 
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to Abraham — and in his own good time he raised up a 
deliverer for his people in the person of Moses, who had 
been brought up in the Court of Pharaoh, and who pre- 
ferred encountering affliction with the people of God to 
sharing the pomp and pleasures of royalty. He esteemed 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than all the treasures 
of Egypt, for he had " respect unto the recompense of the 
reward." 

Such was the man whom Ood chose to deliver Israel ; 
but we have a far greater deliverer, even the only be- 
gotten Son of the Father. He was sent into the world 
to save his people from their sins ; he was anointed to 
preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, 
to deliver the captive. This is our deliverer from a 
greater bondage than Israel endured. We have suffered 
the pangs of captivity and much affliction like them, and 
now we are in the wilderness, for the voyage to Tasmania 
to us is like the joumeyings before reaching the promised 
land to them. Although we have not been conducted by 
a pillar of cloud by day and a fire by night, nor fed with 
manna from heaven, nor with water from the rock, yet we 
have had distinguishing proofs of the power and presence 
of God. We have witnessed his mighty workings in the 
great sea ; we have heard his voice in the rushing winds 
and roaring waves. We have seen the sublime language 
of the Psalmist verified in the rolling billows, " they reel 
to and fro and stagger like a drunken man ;" yet, never- 
theless, we have been brought thus far on our way un- 
harmed. In the bright and blessed sun, cheering us by 
its light and heat, we have beheld his presence ; also in 
the moon and stars. His protecting arm, however, is not 
confined to ourselves, but extends its care over the appa- 
rently solitary birds of the ocean. How they manage to 
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obtain subsistence excites oar wonder, and fblfils in a 
striking manner the words of onr Saviour, ^^ Thej sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into bams, yet our 
heavenly Father feedeih them." 

We have not only been preserved and fed, but have 
been invited to join the family of the redeemed of God. 
To the Israelites the mercy and power of God wis' 
specially manifested in the dividing of the Red Sea, sod 
we have seen it also, in our escape from the huge waves 
that hemmed us in on every side. 

Have any of us been afflicted or troubled on our jaar- 
ney ? If we have, there has been a cause for it. Perhi^ 
like the Israelites, we have been murmuring at the dts- 
pensatioDs of a wise and merciful God. So many diffi* 
culties and dangers have presented themselves to us, that 
we have perhaps felt discouraged and discontented, sod 
wished that the Lord had not so dealt with us. For a 
similar frame of mind the Israelites were punished by fiery 
flying serpents, whose bite was often so poisonous as to 
inflict death. We have then reason to be grateful that 
our sins have been visited more mercifully. In our case» 
the only serpent which has bitten us is that of sin, and its 
poison has been affecting our systems for many years. 
The consequences are not less fearful, for we have seen 
numbers of our fellow creatures perish for time and 
eternity through its effects. A remedy was provided for 
the Israelites in the shape of a brazen serpent, which 
they had but to look at to be cured ; for us there is a 
more noble remedy, one which cures not only the ills of 
this life, but secures us eternal happiness. ^< As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." This is the 
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divine promise, and heaven and earth will sooner pass 
away than that one word of it shall fail. 

We are now near our journey's end, and the promised 
land is already before us. Oh ! let us attentively listen 
to the admonition which God addressed to the Israelites 
before they crossed the Jordan : " Hear, O Israel, ye are 
to pass over Jordan this day, and all the commandments 
which I command thee this day shall ye observe to do, 
that ye may live and multiply, and go in and possess the 
land which the Lord sware unto your fathers ; and thou 
shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God led 
thee these forty years in thia wilderness, to humble thee 
and to prove thee, and to know what was in thine heart, 
whether thou wouldest keep his commandments or not." 

In like manner may these words be applied to ourselves. 
God desires us to keep his commandments, and to remember 
all our trials and difficulties, and to draw profitable 
instruction from them. All have been necessary, for God 
does not inflict any evil on us which is not requisite. We 
have been proud and haughty, and our consequent humi- 
liation has therefore been a merciful dispensation, in which 
we ought cheerfully to acquiesce. 

Previously to obtaining freedom in the land to which 
we are journeying, we ought to prepare ourselves, by 
determining to obey the will of our Creator, as we find it 
expressed in his holy Book. " But if thine heart turn 
away so that thou wilt not hear, but shall be drawn away 
to worship other gods, and serve them, I denounce unto 
you that ye shall surely perish." Let us be cautioned by 
these fearful words, " ye shall surely perish." It is true 
that God is a God of mercy, but it is also true that he is 
inflexibly just. 

This is strikingly exemplified in the history of the 
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Jews, of whom none of all who left Egypt were permitted 
to enter the promised land, save Joshua and Caleb ; ev^ 
Moses, the meekest man of his race, only beheld it aftr 
off. Behold, then, how highly privileged we are; we, 
who have repeatedly broken the divine law — we, who are 
lying under a load of guilt, a mass of iniquity, a flood ci 
pollution — we, who are justly outcasts from society, and 
spurned at by the world. Let us not delude ounelves, 
however, with an idea of impunity, for though we may 
for a time flourish in our sins, yet most assuredly we shall 
be brought into judgment, and as the Jews were excluded 
from the Holy Land, so shall we, who go on in our sins, 
be excluded from entering into that rest which remaineth 
for the people of God. 

Now, let me advise you as a fellow-sinner, a fellow- 
traveller, and a fellow-sufferer, to lay these things well to 
heart. This is probably the last time I shall have an 
opportunity of addressing you; I therefore earnestly 
beseech you, if you have not already embraced the pro- 
mises of the Gospel, that ye do so at once. Escape for 
your lives ! flee to the rock of our salvation ! 

Consider what you have to lose — an immortal soul I 
Oh, then, do not peril your everlasting life on the fleet- 
ing objects of this world, but confess your sins, and put 
all your trust in the Lord, and he will direct your pa^s. 
Let no one imagine for a moment that any other course 
of safety is open to him ; hear these inspired words — 
" Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap, for if 
ye sow to the flesh, ye shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
but if ye sow to the Spirit, ye shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting." 

To those who have embraced the promises of the 
Gospel — and I hope there are many such here — I would 
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say, persevere in your Christian course; show by your 
life and conversation that you are different men; that 
you really intend carrying out what you have begun. 
Be assiduous in your labours of love ; be instant in season 
and out of season, admonishing and exhorting with all 
earnestness those with whom you may be brought into 
contact. At the same time, keep in mind these words of 
the inspired writer — " Come out from among them and 
be ye separate, and touch not the unclean thing, and I 
will receive you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty." 

I beseech you all to listen to these encouraging words; 
we, who are so vile, so wicked, so despicable, are invited 
to join the family of the blessed. Nothing, surely, ought 
to prevent us accepting this gracious invitation, which 
promises such glorious privileges. Our acceptance will 
place us above all the evils of the world. Hear the 
Apostle's inspired language — '^ I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Jesus Christ our Lord.'' Amen. 

J. A. 



A NIGHT PASSED IN JAVA, AND ITS RESULTS. 

The Island of Java would appear to be not only one 
of the largest and richest, but the most salubrious in the 
eastern seas. There is, however, concealed under its 
luxuriant beauty a deadly poison, as the following facts 
will testify. The ship " Earl of Clare," on board of which 
the narrator was chief officer, bound from Bombay to 
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China, touched at Bataviay the principal sea-poit of Java, 
for wood and water. * 

After casting anchor, the boat was lowered, and manned 
bj eighteen Lascars ; three other men and the syrang w&e 
allowed liberty to go on shore, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing necessaries for the crew, and these, with the 
captain, his wife, and her female attendant, composed the 
total number that left the ship. 

As soon as the captain and his lady landed, they pro* 
ceeded to the house of a commercial agent, leaving no 
directions with the boat's crew, who consequently believed 
that they were to wait for his return. With this expecta- 
tion they whiled away the time on the beach, until night 
coming on, they stowed themselves away in the boat, and 
went to sleep in the best way they could. 

In the meantime the female attendant, finding she 
was not required to wait on her mistress, obtained leave 
to go out for an hour or two, and got so inebriated 
that she lay down in the street and slept there all night. 
The next morning the captain came down to the shore 
with the intention of hiring a boat to take him on board, 
and was surprised to find that his own was in waiting. 
He then recollected that he had given no orders as to 
their return, and as the oversight could not be remedied, 
he said nothing, but merely stepped into the boat, and 
went off to the ship. 

In due time, a sufficient quantity of wood and water 
having been obtained, we proceeded on our voyage. 
About a week after we had left the port, one of the Lascars 
complained to me of great pain, and a prickling sensation 
in the soles of hb feet. As we had no medical man on 
board, the writer treated the complaint to the best of his 
ability. A day or two after, another complained of the 
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same disorder, and the feet of both were much swollen, as 
if with water. Next day another was attacked in the same 
way, and then another, until the nbmber with their legs 
and feet similarly affected, amounted to eight. 

Such a dire calamity, occurring so suddenly, caused 
much comment among the crew, and speculation was rife 
as to the probable cause, when some one happened to 
remark, "that it was singular that those only were 
attacked who went ashore in the boat at Batavia/' This 
unfortunate observation spread like wildfire over the 
vessel, and must have produced an appalling effect on the 
minds of the remainder of the boat's crew, for next morn- 
ing I was astonished on observing four or five more of 
them complaining. From this time, at intervals of a few 
days, others were added to the list, until the whole num- 
ber who had passed the night ashore, amounting to 
twenty-two, were unable to do duty, excepting the cap- 
tdn and his wife, who were not affected. 

All presented the same swollen appearance with regard 
to their feet and legs ; but in some this swelling gradu- 
ally increased upwards, until the whole body was appa- 
rently bloated ; in others, the head and cheek only 
increased in size, while in some the effect produced was 
a falling away of the flesh, until they became dreadfully 
emaciated. 

All means that our skill could invent were tried, but 
without producing any good effect. On puncturing the 
skin a yellow coloured water would ooze out, slowly and 
continually — ^for the wound never closed again. K the 
flesh was compressed by the finger, the mark or dent 
remained for hours. 

After a very protracted voyage the ship arrived safe in 
China, and we immediately procured medical advice for 
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the unfortunate people. But it availed not. One man 
died, and the rest beginning to despond, soon followed in 
rapid succession, until all but one had ceased to breathe. 
This one was the syrang or boatswain, a man of strong 
nerve, who determined not to give way to fear. He took 
a great aversion to English doctors, and would not aUow 
one to attend him, but placing great faith in the skill of 
the Chinese, he went on shore and was attended by one 
of them, and, singular as it may appear, he was restored 
to health. 

About this time the female attendant — a native woman, 
who had apparently escaped this fearAil disease — ^be- 
came affected, and after exhibiting the various symptoms 
that had attended the departed, she also pined and died. 
Thus, by incautious exposure to the noxious vapours of 
the night, were twenty-two human beings hurried to 
their graves. 

The writer has been induced to be thus circumstantial 
in the details of this dreadful occurrence, in the hope that 
it may be a caution to the readers of this narrative who 
are now about to enter a foreign land, as it is very pro- 
bable that after long confinement some may be disposed 
to give way to excess. The fate of the unfortunate 
female should be a warning to such, to deter them from 
indulging in the means which are likely to produce such 
fatal effects. F. M. 

[We are indebted to one of the officers of the ship for 
this sad and admonitory lesson, and also for the Descrip- 
tion of a Typhoon inserted in an earlier number of this 
Journal. They are simply the relation of facts observed 
by the describer, and as such are given without addition 
or embellishment.] 
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ODE TO LIBERTY. 

Soon o'er flowery fields Til stray, 
Soon ril brush the dewy spray, 
While I hail that happy day, 
Welcome, glorious Liberty ! 

Soon thy form I will descry, 
Basking 'neath a sunny sky : 
Sweet Liberty, to thee I fly. 
Oh, receive me graciously ! 

Soon 111 kneel at Freedom's feet ; 
Soon I'll taste thy nectar sweet ; 
With joy ineffable Til greet 
The enemy of Slavery ! 

Virtue then shall be my guide, 
As I stem life's fleeting tide ; 
And my bark will safely glide 
Onwards yet triumphantly ! 

For Liberty is sweeter far, 
Guided by that lustrous star ; 
Then 111 ascend her rosy car. 

Decked in Wisdom's panoply ! 

Her verdant paths I will pursue. 
Her teeming home 111 keep in view ; 
Fell vice shall never more imbue 
Her gorgeous canopy ! 
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Beam refulgent, in my breast 
There be thou a faithful guest. 
And my heart do thou invest. 
With benign humility ! 

Keep me from temptation's power. 
Shield me in the evil hour. 
Be my rock and safety bower. 
Goddess of Industry ! 

Come, Liberty ! oh, why delay I 
Haste thee, speed thee on thy way : 
Arise ! shine forth in bright array. 
Inestimable Liberty ! 

J. C 



WEEKLY RECORD. 



It is again our painful duty to record the death of 
another of our number. The deceased, a feeble old man, 
nearly sixty years of age, was received on board from 
Dartmoor Prison. He was well educated, and quiet and 
orderly in his manners. He had, however, some strange 
antipathies, and one of these was directed against medi- 
cine. On this account he allowed, probably, his disease — 
dysentery — to advance too far before he applied for 
medical aid. 

Remember, reader ! that ten days ago he was well and 
hearty, and little thought of death. Does it not, then, 
behove us all to be ever ready to meet our God, since we 
know not what a day or an hour may bring forth ! 

♦ Ficitf Note, p. 234. 
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His mortal remains were committed to the deep on the 
same afternoon, the burial service being read by our 
esteemed religious instructor. 

*' Peace to the dead, whose graves are made 
Within the bright and silver sea ; 
Peace ! that their relics there are laid 
With no vain pride and pageantry." 

The two or three halcyon days with which we were 
blessed last week have been succeeded by stormy and 
rainy weather, which has very much interfered with 
clothes washing, and other preparations for our arrival at 
Hobart Town. D. R. 
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No. XIV.-JULT 28, 1852. 



Trust DO firtnre. liowe*er pleiMnt ! 

Let the dead past IraiT its dead I 
Act— aet in the liring present. 

Heart within, and God o'erhead. 



Let us, then, be op and dai«^. 
With « heart fior a*j ftte; 

Still achiering, still pursuing . 
Learn to labour, and to wait 



FABEWELL ADDRESS 

or THE 8UBGEON SUPEBIHTEHDEVT. 

I TAKE this opportunity of addressing a few words of 
admonition and advice to you, before the ties which now 
connect us shall be broken by our arrival at Hobart Town. 
The long voyage we have made together has given me 
the opportunity of watching your characters, of weighing 
your capacities for good or ill, and of seeing in many of 
you the existence of principles, which excite in my mind 
hopeful expectations and a lively interest. It is hatred 
for your guilt, pity for your misfortunes, and hope for 
your future conduct, which induce me now to address you. 
Listen, then, with patience and attention, for however 
unskilfully I may speak, depend upon it, every thought 
and every word, are dictated by deep sympathy, and an 
earnest desire to benefit you. It is for no selfish purpose 
that I have undertaken this duty, for in a few more days 
we shall be separated, perhaps for ever ; but because I 
would endeavour to save you from again enduring the 
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sufferings and debasement of your present situation. 
Grant me also that I am impelled by a feeling of Chris* 
tian benevolence^ which stimulates the possessor to acts 
of humanity. 

It was with great pleasure I received your contribu- 
tions to our Journal; and I take this opportunity of 
thanking the contributors not only for the admirable 
advice they have given, but also for the anxiety they have 
displayed in elevating their own minds. In reflecting on 
our position as intelligent and responsible agents, we act 
in accordance with our destiny as rational beings ; and in 
endeavouring to stimulate others to similar reflections, we 
perform one of the highest duties that man can under- 
take. It is a glorious privilege to have the opportunity 
and power of disseminating truth, and of re-creating in 
the minds of others the pure and holy thoughts which 
exalt our own. This privilege has been taken advantage 
of to an extent beyond my most sanguine expectations. 
In a great number of the articles received, there is evi- 
dence of an amount of ability and a tone of mind which 
presages an abundant harvest of the richest fruits. I see 
many among you who will nobly redeem themselves from 
the stain which now rests on their fair fame, by unflinch- 
ingly pursuing the path of rectitude for the future. 
These I do not wish to torture by adding one drop of 
gall to their cup, which is already full of bitterness ; but 
I fear there are also some who have not yet been 
awakened to a correct sense of their position, to a true 
knowledge of their destiny, or to a just estimate of the 
consequences which crime undeviatingly contracts. I beg, 
then, that the former will pardon me if I unwillingly 
wound their already lacerated consciences ; for I feel it is 
my duty to endeavour to rouse the apathetic to reflect on 

B 
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their condition, knowing that by such reflection alone can 
we hope to establish principles^ which will submit to fHPae- 
tical demonstration the theoretical virtue so frequ^ily 
inculcated here. # 

I behold around me those who, forgetful of their 
natural obligations, have lost their birthright. They ha?e 
miserably fallen, in consequence of trying to grasp a ftllft- 
cious phantom, instead of endeavouring, with the energy 
and self-reliance of manhood, to establish themselves upon 
the proud pedestal of virtue, reared by self-restraint and 
unshrinking toil. There is a glory in standing thus, 
which you have never felt and cannot understand, who 
have sought by base means to obtain that to which neitha 
fortune nor labour has entitled you. The industrious 
man each day achieves a new triumph, and retires from 
his work with the consciousness of having earned inde- 
pendence and contentment, and with a capacity to con- 
vert his hours of rest into periods of positive enjoyment 
He feels no burning desire for the objects of a depraved 
appetite ; no consciousness of guilt agitates with fear his 
shattered nerves, and urges him to commit new crimes to 
bury remorse for the past. His home is the abode of the 
gentler virtues ; ■ no sordid cares, no envious repinings 
for a neighbour's wealth, disturb the rich blessings whidi 
are poured on his hearth. Alas ! how different it has 
been with you ! — the slaves of sensuality — the panders of 
vice — the cowards, from a knowledge of evil, quailing 
beneath the eye of a fellow-man — the victims of torturing 
thoughts, and the outcasts of society ! It is not, howevor, 
yet too late for diligence and an unswerving resolutitm to 
blot out the memory of your past life, and raise a pyramid 
of virtuous deeds, which will not only bury for ever the 
memory of a degrading and unhappy career, but rise high 
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above the deep gulf which has swallowed up so many of 
your precious years — so many of your most noble aspira- 
tions ! 

For the purpose of leading to the accomplishment of 
that object, let me place before you a few of the reasons 
which ought to determine your conduct. I leave to your 
religious instructors — as being more capable than I am — 
the duty of impressing upon you the doctrines of our 
divine faith, reserving to myself merely those arguments 
we derive from the exercise of our unaided judgment. I 
begin, then, by desiring you to remember your position 
in the chain of life. You are here as the connecting 
links between unnumbered generations past, and unnum- 
bered generations to come. No act of your lives belongs 
to yourselves alone : every thought, every deed, is reflected 
to infinity around and beyond you, into the unfathomable 
abyss of time. While the memories of generations pass- 
ing away are carrying into the eternity beyond the grave 
indelible impressions of you, the perceptions of genera- 
tions springing into life when your tenements are crumb- 
ling into dust, shall have stamped on them, in inefiaceable 
characters, an image of your dispositions. I do not mean 
tin. image conveying only an individual character, but a 
collective idea, modified according to circumstances, and 
still retaining traces of the thoughts and tendencies of 
preceding and contemporary intellects. The formation 
of our habits of thought is dependent on the influences 
around us. We therefore observe that any peculiar bent 
of the mind in one individual communicates its bias to 
contiguous intellects, and is again reflected from theirs 
to others, in a degree proportionate to the nearness or 
intensity of the exciting cause, or in accordance with the 
resistance offered by opposing forces. Hence results the 
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infinite importance of virtuous or vicious people, not for 
themselves alone, but also for the immortality of the 
thoughts they express, or the conduct they exhibit. 

Remember, then, that the evil thoughts of a bad man 
are not confined to his own bosom, not extinguished iq 
the punishment or fate that awaits him. When the mind 
is permitted to form and retain vicious designs, its innate 
purity is gradually subverted, until at last the individusl, 
losing all virtuous shame, becomes capable of expresaii^ 
them publicly, and putting them into action. They are 
thus diffused over the face of society, disfiguring the 
peaceful beauty that ought to pervade it : but in his own 
household is more particularly observed the bitterness of 
the curse that hangs over the progeny of the wicked. 
The idiosyncrasy of the father, with all its contracted 
impurities, are reproduced in the offspring, and acquire 
additional momentum with every succeeding generation, 
until the last of the race perishes under an accumulatioii 
of horrors. Behold yourselves, then, the generators of a 
cankering poison, which blights the hopes and hi^piness 
of your lives, and communicates far and wide a pestilence 
which not only destroys moral and intellectual beauty, 
but plants a canker in the hearts of those allied to you by 
blood or society, which devours them utterly. Is not 
this the language that ought to be held to such men? 
Oh, horrible monsters ! devourers of your kind — even of 
yourselves! Will no warning voice arrest your mad 
career ? Is every feeling of manhood, every sentiment ol 
humanity, dead within you ? 

When I look round this densely peopled deck, and 
behold some not yet arrived at the full vigour of man- 
hood, others in its prime, and not a few whose tottering 
frames are trembling, on the verge of human life, my heart 
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bleeds for you. I think of the sufferings you have caused 
and endured ; of the domestic ties — those sweet soothers 
of daily cares — shattered irreparably ; and of the hopes 
which bloomed so gaily over the innocence of your child- 
hood and advancing years, waning beneath the gloom of 
deepening guilt. Where is the mother who so tenderly 
watched over your helpless childhood, and shared or 
excited the bright imaginings of your then unspotted 
minds ? Where is she— the fountain of domestic love — 
into whose lap you generously threw the first joyful earn- 
ings of these hands not yet stained with crime ? Where ! 
She is sitting perhaps in her bereaved home, weeping 
over the misfortunes of the son still so dear — so dear to 
her clinging affections. Some of you have left fathers 
bent to the earth by the weight of misery you have 
hurled on their devoted heads; some fondly attached 
sisters, whose hearts yearn for you, but whose innocent 
lips dare scarcely breathe a deeply cherished name, even 
in her solitary prayer to the God of her adoration ; some 
have brothers, the playmates of your boyhood, over whose 
hearts the remembrance of your situation passes like a 
searing iron. Let me recall also to the husbands I see 
around, the memory of the cherished ones who clung to 
them for support and love, widowed and left desolate by 
those who pledged their faith at the altar to protect and 
shield them. Behold them plunged in woe, with your 
helpless offspring around, bewailing their far distant 
fathers — still treasured names in their memory, although 
leaden years, scared by tempests of repentance and de- 
spair, have passed since you last listened to the music of 
their young voices. Behold the homes once so happy, 
now cold and desolate, their roof-trees shattered, and the 
youthful vines left to trail their springing tendrils un- 
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trained through the contaminating soil! Oh, anhiqp{>]f 
men! what infatuation possessed you when yon intro- 
duced among your tender children the serpent of e^ 
whose bloody &ngs are now mangling your first bom and 
best beloved? They shriek in vain for help. ThoM 
hands which should have protected and saved them firan 
the crushing folds and rankling poison of their eneaj, 
are separated by an impassable ocean, and cannot suceoor. 
The serpent gorges himself with his dainty banquet, and 
lies and fattens in his lair, until he hath devoured the lasl 
of these deserted and helpless ones. 

Pity would have led me to spare you these harrowing 
pictures; but as it is often necessary to inflict pain to 
remove or remedy a physical complaint, so is it sometinei 
required to restore the morally diseased to health. That 
callous depravity which spreads a sea of ice over every 
ennobling sentiment, and congeals into selfish i^athy 
every hallowing sympathy, must be thawed, before the 
eye can see truly the mass of revolting impurities which 
lies hidden. I might still proceed to present before yoor 
eyes melancholy pictures of the efiects which your crimei 
have produced on others, but my mind already sickens at 
the horrors it has conjured up, and I willingly abandcm 
the filling in of the darker shadows of your own sad 
experience. All of you have rent asunder the bonds of 
social love, and have sacrificed upon the altar of a fidss 
god that purity and virtue which are the noblest endow- 
ments of man. Behold the fruits of your worship ! chams 
and degradation! Oh! fiy from your enemy — that 
merciless enemy — which has devoured all that you pos- 
sessed, and left you bankrupt of fortune and bewared of 
reputation, but, let me hope, repentant sinners befwe 
God, and still possessing Viesxts and souls to retrieve your 
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affairs, and purchase your redemption by active and 
enduring virtue. 

These words, virtue and redemption, have brought back 
io mind happier images. When first I beheld you poured 
upon this deck from the crowded jails, where criitoinals of 
every degree of moral turpitude are indiscriminately 
mingled, the spectacle had something peculiarly repul- 
sive. How different m the light in which I now look 
upon you ! The active intelligence^ the exemplary cha- 
racter, the fruitful repentance of all — I may say all, the 
exceptions are so few — have excited in my heart the 
warmest feelings of sympathy, if not of esteem. I no 
longer look on you with aversion, but with hope and con- 
fidence. Your patience under punishment, your submis- 
sion under rebuke, and your anxiety to merit and obtain 
a place in the esteem of those around you, are guarantees 
to me that your future lives will nobly repay the magna- 
nimous humanity of a truly paternal government. I have 
beheld with deep interest your progress at sdiool, and 
with unmingled satisfaction your devout and earnest mien 
when engaged in the worship of your Almighty Creator. 
These signs of correct feeling have convinced me that 
you are no longer rotten branches lopped from the parent 
tree, but fruitful boughs, transplanted to flourish on 
anoth^ soil. There, let me hope, rooted in virtuous 
resolutions, and nourished by the precepts of our holy 
religion, that you will stand secure, unshaken by the rude 
tempests of the world which may howl around you, with- 
out wiUiering a single leaf or blighting one of those 
blossoms which now promise such golden fruit. 

We boast of belonging to a country which stands in 
the first rank of nations. Our prowess has carried our 
unspotted flag triumphant through many a bloody field — 
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over man J a distant land ; and wlieiever it 1 
of free and bappy mok \Aeaa the Clnistiaii Uaaoo ' 
carries harmonyy liberty, and dviliiation, into tiw i 
distant comers of the world. Many a lolly ] 
inscribed in onr annals for deeds of inteHeetoal mi|^ 
patriotism, or virtue. These have begocmthed to at a 
part of their glory ; let me hopef also, of the ina p if atioi 
which animated them. Though you are now severed hf 
retribotive justice from the soil whidi gave them birth, to 
you even now belongs the hereditary glory of ealUng tiieB 
your countrymen. To rmider this no idle boast, yoo most 
endeavour, however imp^ect the success, to profit Iff 
their example. It is almost impossiUe to conceive what 
mighty results may attend your attempts to do so in your 
new field of labour, where you go to form the germs of a 
mighty ^npire — an empire which, though yet in its 
infancy, throws its advancing shadow in dim and gigantie 
outline over half the globe. Behold yourselves, thai, the 
pioneers of future generations, who will bless you; or 
creatures steeped in irreclaimable in£uny, over whose 
graves a mighty people will tread, cursing the dust that 
has poisoned their virgin soiL 

With regard to the correct management of your iutiiie 
conduct, the touching and memorable addresses of two of 
your fellow-sufferers have nearly exhausted the subjeet 
While the one counselled you wisely on your b^iavioar to 
your brother man, the other, in language the music of 
which has long been familiar to you in the pages of our 
Journal, pointed the way to heaven. Those voices, with 
thrilling fervour, vibrated through the obscurity of this 
deck, and found their way into the hearts of many of yon» 
I beheld with the deepest satisfaction your earnest intelli- 
genoe aroused, as you listened to the speakers. Many 
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will perhaps recollect these days as the turning points in 
their lives ; many their trumpet tongues, as the impelling 
power of the Almighty to stir up their torpid intellects. 
To those who have lived hitherto on the precarious earn- 
ings of a life of crime, who were abandoned in their 
infancy by those whose duty it was to correct and guide 
them, who have never had the privilege of hearing words 
of virtuous instruction, or been directed to the fount of 
eternal life, these were moments of deep interest, perhaps 
of everlasting importance. 

1 see nowhere around me the hardened villains who, 
regardless of themselves and fellow men, defy God ; but 
poor sinners like myself, who, by a kind of inheritance, 
have been made the creatures of a stern necessity, or who, 
with the same weakness and fallibility which belong to 
all, were tried by a temptation which they could not 
resist, and before which the most upright would perhaps 
have fallen. There b, then, no original constitution of 
guilt peculiar to you; you are men endowed with the 
same sensibilities, created for the same lordly purposes, as 
perfect in your organization and adaptation to the hidden 
mysteries of creation, as the most ambitious or prudent of 
your race. To fall is our common birthright, to rise again 
displays the vital impulse of immortality* Rejoice, then, 
with me, that, though crushed by the awful plunge you 
have made, you still possess the elements of resurrection, 
and may soar again on the wings of virtue to the most 
imposing attitudes that man can reach. Your fate is in 
your own hands, and thousands of loving hearts in that 
dear land we have left are regarding you with intense 
interest. Many a prostrate form is bending low before 
the God of our salvation in earnest supplication for you. 
Oh, pray for yourselves I Angels are waiting, ready to 
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carry the first whisper of the contrite soul up to the 
throne of the Almighty. In heaven the pealing tiiomph 
of victory is the echo of the low sigh of repentanoe. 

Permit me now for a few minutes to descaibe to you 
the position in which you will be placed on arrival at 
that beautiful island, whose mountains, dad in the anre 
hues of hope, are now looming on the distant horiiOD. 
There the fertile earth rewards the husbandman with no 
precarious or stinted return. Its verdant valleys, throng 
which crystal streams meander, and its umbrageous hill 
sides, appear the very nestling places of peace and love. 
There, far from the temptations which have led you astray, 
you will pass your probation ; for, recollect, that until you 
have proved yourselves worthy, by correct behaviour, of 
being intrusted with the control of your destiny, you will 
continue under the inspection and at the disposal of 
Government. No restraint will be placed on the exercise 
of your talents or capabilities, but a mild paternal care 
will guide your faltering steps, and protect you, while still 
surrounded by difficulties and dangers. But bear also in 
mind, that though the authorities are indulgent and 
generous to the good, to the bad they will be inexorable 
judges, and that neither pity nor pardon will mitigate the 
stern justice of the sentence which may be passed on those 
who again show themselves incapable of pursuing a vir* 
tuous life ; who, regardless of themselves, of society, and 
of God, immolate the one, outrage the other, and, with a 
stolid depravity, resist alike the entreaties and threats of 
their eternal Judge. 

Permit me fondly to hope that there are none such 
here; that none of those faces which are now turned 
towards me, reflecting in some degree the spiritual image 
of their Creator, are doomed to be still deeper ploughed 
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by the torturing share of a guilty conscience — doomed to 
drag out in weariness and sorrow the dregs of life, and 
perish miserably a fettered felon. No ! there is hope for 
all. The warning voices of many friends may have 
touched the chord that vibrates in even the hardest 
hearts ; a few years of restraint and reflection may have 
taught you the true duties of rational beings: let me 
hope also that our eflbrts here have not been exerted in 
vain. 

I have endeavoured, to the extent of my abilities, to 
do my duty to you, to my country, and to my God. By 
gentle and discriminating discipline I have tried to 
impress upon you the value of meritorious conduct, by 
letting you feel the evils which follow in the train of the 
reverse. To inflict punishment has always been to me an 
ungracious duty, and one which I would have joyfully 
exchanged for that of bestowing reward. K I have at 
any time judged wrongly or with undue severity the 
characters of any of you, I ask your forgiveness. My 
conduct towards you has been ever guided by an anxious 
desire never to ruffle the tender susceptibilities of the 
sorrowful; never to rouse the dormant evil which has 
been long hushed in the hearts of those whose every step 
has been marked with crime ; never to act otherwise to 
you than I should wish, were you in my position and I in 
yours, that you would do unto me. 

With that unerring rule of life which bears the im- 
press of divine wisdom, be ever directed. It will, like a 
safety beacon to the tempest-tossed mariner, guide you 
amid the rocks and shoals of life to a safe resting place. 
There, surrounded by loving friends, to forget the mis- 
fortunes of former years, or to think of them only as a 
troubled dream : there, in active virtue and diffusive 



boerolene^ to fcpaj to jtmr MLem men Ae evSs jf 
hftire doDe tiiem; tiicr^ AeerM and faippTv wxtbai 
dreiMi of tlie fntiire^ to meet deatb,aBd tibcre tadepn 
joor woriMNit daj, embalmed by tiie tevs <^ pee|iui 
reladres and firiend% iratfl tbe hrt trmnp <hgll « — h 
itecmmUii^ elementi to fift^ to meet wit& ^pij dke |ki 
tenee of oor mereifid Judges 



THE TEACHES AND THE TAFGBT. 

(CaKhMfad fr«m p. SIL) 

Now tani we to tlie bigliest peooC I ' 
Bj wbieli oor ^mardi of izttdket * is i 
Scarce bad we left our dear and nathe i 
Witb noo-araifiDg tears and kmg-drawit t 
Scarce safe ddivered from the dismal Jbece 
Of sickness borriUey tbat marked our covrse 
Across tbe baj of ceaseless stonns^ than we 
Pablisbed a Journal in tbe open sea. 
A Journal in a convict sbip ! bow strai^e ! 
How tmlj marrellons and vast tbe change 
From conrict ships a year or two ago. 
Those Pandemonia of hopeless woe ! 
A literary Journal of accomplished taste — 
Pardon me, critics — and of morals chaste : 
Edited and filled with nice jadkioas care 
By conricts solely, witb excepticms rare. 
Articles, sketches, tales, and deep essays. 
Adventures perilous, through devious ways ; 
News Cff tbe week, bon-mots of qMrkling wit. 
Cram fourteen weekly numbers, dosdy writ. 
Even tbe Muses, from their domicile 
On dread Parnassus, deigned to grant a smfle. 
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Poems occasional^ such a monstrous load ! 
With elegies, lofty epics, and an ode, 
Grace many a page, as flowers the verdant lawn, 
When bright and blushing in the dewy dawn. 
Along the deck what consternation spread, 
As Wednesday, fading, drooped its weary head, 
When, worn with toil, the Editor appears, 
Journal in hand, amid his anxious peers. 
" The Journal's out ! " becomes the general cry ; 
From all their sports see eager numbers fly. 
The fiddler, who erewhile did most conspire. 
Like mighty Orpheus with his magic lyre. 
To charm their griefs, forsaken stands alone ; 
Amazed he turns, his votaries all are gone. 
And quick assembling in jovial crews, 
Are breathless listening to hear the news. 

Now Phoebus, glowing with a crimson hue, 
Kisses the deep, and soon descends from view. 
Then all retire below, in order best, 
For evening prayers, before the hour of rest ; 
To beg the great Preserver's watchful care, 
Thoughout the night, from every deadly snare. 

Hail, noble ship ! though grotesque be thy name, 
Pestonjee Bomanjee, thou to future fame 
Wilt rise immortal ; and in shining verse. 
Through countless ages dim, will yet traverse 
The broad Atlantic. Here first begun 
This wonder of a wondrous age — this run, 
(March is too slow a word) of intellect ! 
And, first, on it our deeds of thought reflect 
The highest meed of unconditioned praise. 
Next, to the Surgeon and the Chaplain, bays 
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Undying bright and green, are richly due. 
For zeal untiring, and affection true : — 
The monitors diligent, who taught with care. 
The worthy men who sent their tributes rare : — 
The Editor for his unceasing toil, — 
To all be praise. May ever fortune's smile 
Hover around them with her kindest beam, 
And make their lives one bright Elysian dream ! 
The work is done ! your labours now are o'er, 
And all your charge are wiser than before. 
Farewell ! and oft shall memory these scenes recalL 
The Muse in parting bids me thank you all. 

W. F. N ♦ 



ON PROMISCUOUS ASSOCIATION. 

Under a system of promiscuous association (if such a 
mode of treatment can be called a system) the novice in 
crime is compulsorily classed with the adept, obliged to 
listen to his language, and inhale the venom of his crimes. 
In unclassified associations of prisoners, where mutuil 
intercourse can be least profitable, it is most constantly 
enjoyed. 

In impartial classified associations the preceding un- 
happy condition of things is sometimes happily reversed. 
Under this mode of treatment (which is better entitled to 
the term system than the former) a prisoner meets now 
and then a few of his fellow-unfortunates, to whose com- 
pany, education, talent, and kindness of disposition, laid' 
an interest. When a prisoner who once enjoyed the com- 
pany of educated, refined, and virtuous society, meets 

* Vide ^otA, 1^.53. 
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with a fellow-exile in whom traces of good education, 
better feeling, and once untarnished respectability, still 
remain, how cheering, how soothing, how -sweet the re- 
cognition! Its effect is like a grateful and reviving 
shower upon the parch^ earth, or like a ray of sunshine 
upon a ruin, discovering a remnant of that beauty which 
is now so defaced. 

The unfortunate individual, who, it may be, from tak- 
ing one false step, perhaps upon the impulse of the 
moment, becomes an outcast from society, is spumed by 
his bosom friends, and lies under the ban of his parents 
and the displeasure of his relatives, shut up in a chamel 
house of immorality and ignorance, where a tide of con- 
tamination is continually flowing, pants and groans as 
much for a restoration to educated, refined, and virtuous 
society, as for liberty and home. He looks around in vain 
for a kindred mind — one from whom he may receive a 
reciprocity of feeling and sentiment, and the melancholy 
pleasure arising from mutual sympathy and condolence. 

Alas ! sympathy and condolence are less seldom found 
in a prison than their disagreeable and galling contraries. 
One would think that among the suffering would be 
found a mutual sympathy and a fellow feeling, but they 
are less frequently seen in a prison than they are in the 
world at large, even among strangers to each other. This 
may appear strange to persons unacquainted with the 
tone and complexion of prison life, but not so to the 
reflecting portion of prison inmates. 

It is a frightful fact, that amongst a great number of 
prisoners, whose common lot is one of suffering, callous- 
ness of feeling is most commonly manifested. It seems 
as though the very circumstances of their fate being simi- 
lar, makes them less able to feel for each oth^t^ ^oi^^ 
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Some few ezoepdons are, howerer, oecnioiidDT act viA^ 
which stand out in bold and agreeable rmniiu to tht 



These exoeptioos are dueAy to be found 
better educated and less vitiated daas of ] 
two of this class meet, there is found an i 
of kindred sentiment and fedii^. Thcj \ 
confidence the foil measure of their sooows and 
tones to eadi other, and thus obtain a teuqionij refief 
from their own sad thoughts 

But, alas ! it is a mdandioly thing after aD, for a well 
educated {Hisoner who may haplj be sdll alive to good 
and tender impreasionsy to eome in contact with n iindi e d 
mind in a fellow sufferer. It is mdandiot^, 1m»^^^^ cae 
cannot but depkM« that crime crushes alike die edneated 
and the ignorant — the man who pofiseaaed die cadev- 
ments of a home and the society of respectable rdativei^ 
and the [Htiable object who unfortunatdj eould boast of 
neither. 

Crime, ruthless monster ! glares neither age, rank, 
talents, nor the most binding ties of friendshqi. The 
foir moral structure, the work <^ Tears, b <^en destroyed 
in one unguarded moment. All the care and a^-denial 
of parents to cultivate the mind of their bdored childy 
and make him such a one as their wishes would have him 
to be, are often exerted in vain, as many a rained and 
heartbroken one can testify. A prisoner of this deserip- 
tion, whose bosom has been lacerated by m iafoctun e^ can- 
not but sympathise with every one in a similar «^uatiimj 
and more particularly with those who have enjoyed 
similar advantages with himsdf. 

Men of education and tender feelings q[ui^lyreeognise 
in prism their counteiparta^ just as one 
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the same objects with its opposite. In a moment, as if 
by instinctive and involuntary impulse, the painful yet 
pleasing recognition is made. GrateM changes are these 
in the monotony of long imprisonment. Would they 
were more frequent ! say the better disposed class of pri- 
soners; would they were less frequent! say mankind in 
general ; and very natural is the wish on both sides. 

G. D. 

• 
[There is a vigour of thought and expression displayed 
in this production, which cause a feeling of regret that the 
same pen was not oftener employed. This is probably 
attributable to the fact that the writer, at his own solici- 
tation, was appointed to perform the duty of cooking for 
the prisoners — a duty which required arduous labour and 
constant attention. It may appear strange that a man 
should voluntarily undertake an office involving a large 
amount of non-remunerating toil, and of exposure to the 
inclemencies of the weather ; for the cooking apparatus 
was situated on the open deck, without any protection 
from the rain or spray. To account for his conduct, the 
only reasons descemible were, the imperative desire of 
occupation, the irksomeness of doing nothing, the oppor- 
tunity of bringing himself into notice, the gratification 
arising from being selected from the common herd, and a 
partial exemption from the regulations by which the others 
were necessarily restrained. These may appear trifling 
inducements, but in reality they exercise an influence of 
immense importance when applied judiciously to persons 
m the situation of prisoners. 

G. D. was a short, strongly formed man, born in 
Middlesex, thirty-five years of age, married, by calling a 
mariner, but probably very irregular in his industrial 

s 
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pursuits. While eanployed in a large mercsntile esta- 
blishment in Lduidanj he emhegriefi aoiiie of tiie property 
of his employers, and being convicted, was sentoieed to 
ieven years' transportation. This was ibe aeeond time 
he had received a similar sentenccy hsnmi^ p r eviuuri y on- 
dergone the pnnishment decreed hv the fiiat. Befoe he 
was embarked, he had passed trai montfaa in ^ separate 
confinement,'* and twenty on ** public maksJ' Being 
fully alive^to the advantages of montoriona oondnet^ and 
having a will sofllcientiy powerM to act aeeardiiig to hi» 
judgment, he had earned daring Ms impria omiMBri, a verj 
favourable estimate of hia eharactw. This waa&Dy borne 
out by his coodoet on board, which, was in tbe Mgheas 
degree meritonoiis, and eonseqaeaitiy obtained fiir him a 
domesde sitoatioa in one of iJie first issnnfve» in. Tan Die> 
man^s land. 

The education of tiiis man cfid not probabfy &asemd 
beyond reading and writing, bat in bodi of iAese he was 
proficient. His Hv^ intdlig»ice and jndicioiiB reasoning 
gave him the charactenaties of a sum of enitivated mind. 
What beyond the enmnga of the habitual drunkard could 
have exited him to crimey m nnkmjwn. ffi» did not 
appear an intellect iaspetiect in its formatioB, or p^tarfaed 
hy vieioos indulgences. There was an aa i iHiat of fire in 
his eye that indicated in a h%k degree a i i g on»> and 
mtenee cerebral devekftnent. That a person pfwnrm'mg 
irach exeelient proosse and power Aoaid haves^BZKkred 
thffm ail so ig]M>biy, is one isi those ifwh?W \ whirh 
nfff^etj oeeanooaDy foraislies for oar obserfation and 
'nMraet^jn* It shows us plainly how niefeas are all 
m«rytai aceomplislnMnts, nnkas they are duly regnbsed 
fyy mhmimon to the dictates o€a wakeftd eooseicnee.] 
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THE HEAET SO TRUE. 

Land ! land 1 'tis Tasman's verdant isle, 

The mountain tops appear in view ; 
I hail the scene with joyful smile, 

Long pent upon the ocean blue. 
But doubts and fears, in sad turmoil. 

Blend with my hopes of radiant hue ; 
Oh, there 111 miss the friendly smile : 

Alas ! Ill miss the heart so true I 

Tasmania's highly favoured isle, 

K travellers' gaudy tales be true. 
Has charms that can all woe beguile, — 

Scenery enchanting, — ever new ! 
But flowers and fruits in gorgeous style, 

And youthful beauty's rosy hue, 
Can ne'er enchant, like that sweet smile. 

The index to the heart so true. 

Yet, hail ! thou land of my exile I 

Bursting in sunshine on the view ; 
Thy scenes must be my home a while, — 

'Tis now too late to pine and rue. 
I'll strive, by unremitting toil, 

My sterile fortune to subdue, 
Though far from Mary's friendly smile. 

The index to the heart so true ! 



J. G. 



* Vide Note, p. 37. 
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TO THE RBADER8 OF THE PESTOXJEE BOMANJEE JOUBNAL. 

As this is the last Journal which I shall have the 
pleasure of writing, I cannot bid adieu to its pages for 
ever, without first thanking mjr numerous and talented 
correspondents for their valuable contributions, and also 
my intelligent readers, for the liberal support they have 
ever bestowed on me. The task I have had to perform 
has been arduous, but it has not been a tiresome one ; as 
I was always happy to exert the few talents with which 
my Maker has blessed me, for the profit and amusement 
of my fellow-prisoners. That my exertions have been 
successful, has been proved by the avidity with which the 
Journal has been sought after and perused, and by the 
acknowledgments of the readers themselves for the valu- 
able moral and religious lessons inculcated. 

To the contributors it would be irrelevant to offer any 
meed of praise for the articles which adorn these pages. 
The good they have done is manifest to all ; and they 
will go ashore with the high satisfaction of having bene- 
fited their fellow-voyagers, which will give them more 
real pleasure than all the encomiums I could heap upon 
them. 

In conclusion, I beg to return my most fervent and 
grateful thanks to the authorities for the ready and effi- 
cient assistance they have always afforded me in my 
labours ; and when years shall have passed away, their 
kindness and condescension will still be held by me in 
lively remembrance. B. B. 

[Here, for the first time, we observe the initials of our 
amanuensis, whose pen during the voyage was employed 
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in disseminatiDg the ideas of others — not in registering 
his own. He was a native of Durham, bom of respectable 
parents, aged thirty-two, a tall handsomely-formed man, 
with a mild melancholy countenance. He had been 
employed as a clerk in a London establishment, and had 
borne an irreproachable character, until a fit of dissipa- 
tion and the blandishments of an abandoned female 
induced him to forge a check on his employers. This 
was done in the infatuation of the moment, without any 
precaution having been taken to avoid discovery. The 
consequence was, that he was immediately afterwards 
seized by an officer of justice, and taken before a magis- 
trate. Bemorse for the crime which he had committed, 
and a self-sacrificing despair, impelled him at once to 
plead guilty. A brother who arrived shortly afterwards 
tried in vain every effort to secure a compromise. The 
unhappy man, glbomy and resigned, anxiously desired to 
expiate his crime by suffering legal punishment. He was 
accordingly tried, and sentenced to seven years' transpor- 
tation. Before embarkation he had undergone thirty- 
nine months' imprisonment, of which only ten weeks had 
been passed in '^ separate confinement." The unusually 
brief duration of this punishment is probably attributable 
to the injurious effect it produced on the desponding 
mind of the prisoner. 

It was impossible to know this man without feeling the 
tenderest sympathy for him. A constant melancholy, 
which was not insensible of the sufferings of others^ or 
neglectful of trying means to alleviate them — a submis- 
sive attention to the orders of those over him — a humble 
reserve, which kept him studiously apart from others, 
without inferring any superiority or selfish apathy — all 
tended to make him an object of peculiar interest to us. 
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It might be that humility concealed the workings of a 
powerful mind, but certainly we had no evidence of the 
existence of more than a mediocre talent, not cultivated 
in a degree beyond the average of the class he belonged 
to. There was a facility about this individual's disposi- 
tion which rendered him a most amiable character, but 
which, at the same time, was probably the cause of his 
ruin. Virtue, although represented by the graceful and 
pliant form of a female, requires sometimes a heart of 
iron to resist the seductions to which weak human nature 
is exposed. 



THE END. 
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